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PREFACE 


THE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  collection  of  the 
material  for  this  volunie  came  in  the  kindly 
comments  of  a  number  of  officers  of  our  navy 
upon  a  monograph  the  present  writer  prepared  about 
a  year  ago,  entitled  The  Story  of  tlte  Lucky  Little 
** Enterprise"  and  Her  Successors  in  the  United  States 
Naiy.  These  gentlemen  remarked  that  work  of  a 
similar  character  might  well  be  undertaken  for  other 
historic  ships  of  our  navy. 

An  attempt  to  find  much  new  material  for  such  a 
book  in  a  field  already  so  carefully  gleaned  was  obvi- 
ously hopeless,  but  the  writer  has  thought  that  in 
treating  the  career  of  a  score  or  more  of  our  famous 
ships  separately,  and  as  units,  rather  than  in  merging 
them  in  a  general  navai  history,  as  has  been  the  method 
heretofore,  a  book  might  be  produced  of  some  value  to 
readers  interested  in  the  ships  of  our  na\'y. 

And  this  can  be  done  the  more  readily  from  the  fact 
that  almost  all  our  naval  history  of  any  importance  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  with  the  exception  of  the 
battles  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain^  has  been  com- 
prised in  actions  between  single  ships, 

Carlyle  says,  '*  There  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the  world 
but  is  at  bottom  a  biography,  the  life  of  a  man/'  To 
the  sailor  his  ship  is  not  only  a  sentient  being,  but  is 
also  affectionately  classed  as  of  the  feminine  gender, 
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and  her  history  may  well  seem  to  him  a  heroic  poem. 
As  a  sailor,  the  writer  feels  that  the  memoirs  of  our 
historic  ships  may  fairly  be  termed  biographies,  and  as 
such  he  has  gathered  the  incidents  of  their  career  from 
various  sources,  **line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,"  from  friends  and  from  foes,  from  English  and 
American,  Confederate  and  Union  authorities. 

Sketches  of  some  of  the  Confederate  ships  of  war 
have  been  included,  as  the  writer  believes  a  revinited 
people  may  well  forget,  after  forty  years,  the  animgs- 
ities  of  the  Civil  War,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  those 
ships  were  commanded  by  American  officers  trained 
in  our  naval  service,  whose  bravery,  skill,  and  endur- 
ance, displayed  against  heavy  odds,  were  part  of  a  com- 
mon heritage  of  which  we,  who  mayhap  fought  against 
them,  are  justly  proud. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  consulted 
Cooper's  History  of  the  Navy,  James's  Naval  History 
of  Great  Britain,  S.  Hood's  Letters  (1781),  Thomas 
Clark's  Sketches  of  the  Naval  History  of  the  United 
States  (181 3),  Waldo's  Life  and  Character  of  Stephen 
Decatur  (1822),  Harris's  Life  and  Services  of  Commo- 
dore William  Bainbridge  (1837),  Frost's  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  American  Navy  (1845),  Higgins's  Naval 
Battles  of  the  United  States  (1856),  Life  afid  Battles  of 
Paul  Jones  Written  by  Himself  (1830),  Maritime  Scraps 
by  a  Man-of-War's-Man  (1838),  Biographical  Memoir 
of  Commodore  Joshua  Barney,  by  Mary  Barney  (1832), 
Emmons's  History  of  the  United  States  Navy  (1850), 
J.  Butler's  American  Bravery  in  the  War  of  18 12,  J.  F. 
Davis's  Naval  Annals,  E.  Field's  Biography  of  Esek 
Hopkins,  J.  Frost's  Book  of  the  Navy,  H.  B.  Dawson's 
Battles  of  the  United  States,  J.  R.  Soley's  Union  and 
Confederate  Navies,  the  United  States  Navy  Registers, 
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1813-1902;  the  London  Naval  Chronicle,  Roosevelt's 
Naval  War  of  1812,  Maclay's  History  of  Uie  United 
States  Navy,  J.  H.  Brown's  American  Naval  Heroes, 
Morris's  American  Navy,  Buell's  Life  of  Paul  Jones, 
HoUis's  The  Frigate  *'  Constitution,**  The  Original  Rec- 
ords of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies,  published  by 
the  Navy  Department,  W.  C.  Church's  Life  of  John 
Ericsson,  and  other  sources. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  of  a 
personal  nature  to  several  surviving  officers  of  the  old 
navy,  who  were  midshipmen  when  some  of  the  naval 
heroes  of  the  War  of  181 2  were  still  in  the  flesh,  and 
I  have  been  greatly  aided  and  encouraged  in  my  labors 
by  Rear- Admiral  George  Eugene  Belknap,  U.  S.  Navy 
(retired),  who  has  also  kindly  furnished  the  very  lumin- 
ous Introduction  for  this  volume. 

Cambridgb,  October  24,  190a. 
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INTRODUCTION 


'ROM  colonial  days  to  this  the  doings  of  our  men 
of  the  sea  have  been  of  resplendent  character. 
The  demands  of  earliest  colonial  life  made 
travel  and  traffic  by  water  a  prime  necessity,  and  the 
arts  of  the  boat-  and  ship-builder  and  kindred  indus- 
tries were  perforce  among  the  first  pursued  and  culti- 
vated by  our  forbears.  The  enterprises  of  the  sea, 
indeed,  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  conquest  of  the 
wilderness,  and  contributed  equally  to  the  building  of 
the  nation.  Inherited  aptitude  and  the  stem  conditions 
of  forest-bound  life  roimded  out  the  picture  of  sea- 
promise  and  gave  stirring  incentive  to  maritime  pursuit 
and  adventure,  and  the  calling  of  the  sailor  became 
most  honorable  and  important.  To  the  youth  of 
the  land  it  offered  a  hardy  and  noble  profession,  and 
many  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  its  beckoning  oppor- 
tunities. And  when  the  well -modelled,  staunch,  and 
neatly  kept  craft  they  sailed  began  to  appear  in  foreign 
waters,  the  folk  of  the  Old  World  looked  upon  them 
uith  startled  eyes  coupled  with  alarm.  They  at  once 
grasped  the  pregnant  fact  that  a  new  race  of  seamen, 
strong,  resourceful,  and  resolute,  were  making  ready  to 
dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  the  foremost  of 
the  maritime  powers,  and  they  liked  the  challenge  not 
at  all. 
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xxviii  *  Introduction 

In  such  broadening  work  New  England  bore  promi- 
nent part  from  the  first,  and  many  famiUes  of  chronicle 
and  influence  in  New  England  to-day  proudly  claim 
ancestral  achievement  on  lines  of  commercial  or  naval 
eflort  in  colonial  and  later  days.  Old  sea-chests  of 
camphor  wood,  or  of  oak  or  cedar,  in  attic  and  hall, 
and  the  china  closets  or  cabinets  of  many  a  dame  in 
the  land,  and  especially  in  seaport  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, speak  eloquently  in  such  directions  of  commercial 
conquest  and  maritime  splendor — a  splendor  that 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil 
War, — a  decade  when  nearly  every  other  vessel  met  on 
the  ocean  bore  our  flag  at  the  peak, — a  period  when  our 
merchantmen,  dotting  every  sea  and  seen  in  every 
cUme,  were  known  at  a  glance  by  the  beauty  of  their 
hulls,  the  trimness  of  their  spars,  and  the  whiteness  of 
their  sails  of  cotton  duck. 

But  the  colonial  age  that  started  such  growth  and 
development — an  age  that  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries — was  one 
of  great  unrest,  racial  ambition,  and  daring  enterprise. 
England,  France,  and  Spain  were  all  striving  for  su- 
premacy on  this  continent,  and  either  active  or  quasi- 
wars  existed  on  the  ocean  between  those  powers  during 
that  time. 

Beside  their  regularly  commissioned  cruisers,  priva- 
teersmcn  under  their  respective  flags  and  the  dreaded 
craft  of  the  buccaneers  swarmed  the  Atlantic  from  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
every  vessel  that  put  to  sea  from  the  colonies,  whether 
fisherman,  trader,  or  whaler,  went  armed  to  the  teeth. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  the  seamen  of  the  colonial 
merchantmen  were  of  necessity  bred  to  the  use  of  the 
gun  and  swivel,  cutlass  and  pistol,  boarding-pike  and 
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battle-axe,  as  though  trained  on  board  ships-of-war. 
Hence  they  made  skilled  and  experienced  crews  for  the 
armed  ships  of  the  colonies  that  sometimes  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  King's  fleet  in  the  wars  with  France 
for  the  possession  of  Canada,  notably  at  the  first  siege 
of  Ix)tiisbtirg,  in  1745,  where  our  New  England  folk  had 
the  superior  force  in  nimibers  of  ships  and  gims. 

It  was  not  strange  then  that,  when  fate  and  destiny 
called  upon  the  colonies  to  break  away  from  the  rule  of 
the  mother  country  and  establish  a  government  solely 
of  their  own,  the  seamen  so  trained  and  schooled  in 
sea-warfare  should  at  once  become  a  splendid  nucleus 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  navy,  as  well  as  the  potent 
source  of  that  important  adjunct  of  the  navy  of  that 
day — the  depredating  privateer.     Nor  was  it  surprising 
that  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  whether  in  pri- 
vately   organized    expeditions,  letters  of  marque,  or 
ships-of-war,  they  did  brilliant  and  telling  work  from 
their  first  encounters  with  the  enemy  to  the  last,  thus 
laying  the  strong  foundations  of  that  noble  service 
which  all  through  our  national  life  has  given  so  many 
lustrous  pages  to  our  history — a  service  which  in  every 
period  of   demand  since  its  birth   has  proved  itself 
worthy  of  its  valorous  descent. 

And  fortunate  it  was  for  the  beginnings  of  that  ser- 
vice that  when  the  Revolutionary  struggle  had  so  far 
Fogressed  as  to  make  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
onies impossible,  men  of  the  sturdy  good  sense  and 
Prescient  vision  of  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin took  in  at  once  the  great  advantage  that  must 
accrue  to  the  patriot  cause  in  the  putting  afloat  of  a 
navy  and  a  privateering  service  to  seek  and  attack  the 
^6my  at  his  most  vulnerable  point — his  transports  and 
merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas — and  who  brought  the 
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weight  of  their  standing  and  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
Continental  Congress  toward  the  adoption  of  such 
policy. 

Equally  forttmate  was  it,  too,  when  the  creation  of  a 
navy  was  becoming  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  the 
country,  that  Paxil  Jones,  the  masterly  seaman  and 
consummate  naval  commander  of  the  Revolution,  was 
at  hand  to  lay  before  the  Marine  Committee  of  Con- 
gress his  luminous  letters  embodying  his  views  as  to 
the  material  and  personnel  of  a  navy — ^letters  so  strong 
and  forceful,  so  illuminating  and  instructive,  that  the 
one  pertaining  to  personnel  may  well  stand  for  all  time, 
and  might  with  profit  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  and 
hung  up  in  the  halls  of  the  Navy  Department  as  well  as 
in  the  cabins  and  wardrooms  of  our  ships-of-war  of 
to-day,  as  an  informing  outline  of  the  broadly  grotmded 
education,  thorough  self-control,  and  sotmd  judgment, 
coupled  with  instant  readiness  of  decision  and  action, 
that  an  officer  of  the  navy  worthy  to  bear  the  high 
trust  imposed  upon  him  should  possess. 

Nor  may  we  forget  that  one  of  the  first  things  Wash- 
ington did  after  assuming  command  at  Cambridge, 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  Bunker  Hill,  was  the 
fitting  out  of  several  privateers,  officered  and  manned 
by  New  England  sailors  he  found  in  camp. 

Among  the  officers  so  commissioned  was  Captain 
John  Manley,  a  notable  fisherman  of  Marblehead.  Se- 
lecting a  choice  crew  in  camp  for  his  vessel,  he  soon 
captured  three  British  ships  in  Boston  Bay.  One  of 
them,  laden  with  heavy  gims,  mortars,  and  entrenching 
tools,  made  a  cargo  especially  welcome  to  the  scantily 
provided  forces  beleaguering  Boston .  Meanwhile,  other 
hastily  equipped  privateers  sallied  forth  from  different 
ports  along  the  coast  in  quest  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
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The  result  was  the  speedy  capture  of  several  transports 
laden  with  miuiitions  of  war  intended  for  the  royal 
forces,  but  which  were  thus  happily  diverted  to  Wash- 
ington's headquarters. 

Yet  the  Congress  hesitated  some  time  before  it  would 
sanction  a  general  scheme  of  privateering  or  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy,  but  when  the  cruisers  of  the 
Crown  began  to  harass  and  bum  our  coast  towns  and 
seize  our  merchantmen  wherever  found,  all  scruples 
vanished,  and  letters  of  marque  were  not  only  granted 
by  the  score,  but  in  December,  1775,  the  building  of 
thirteen  ships-of-war,  one  to  stand  for  each  colony,  was 
voted;  five  of  thirty-two  guns,  five  of  twenty-eight 
gims,  and  three  of  twenty-four  guns,  to  be  completed 
the  following  April.  The  immediate  purchase  of  ten 
merchant  vessels,  suitable  for  conversion  into  cruisers, 
was  also  authorized.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ships 
so  built  or  ptirchased  continue  on  our  navy  list  to-day. 
The  captains  appointed  by  Congress  to  command  those 
ships,  or  some  of  them,  ordered  built,  were  Esek  Hop- 
kins, Commander-in-Chief,  with  rank  of  Admiral ;  Dud- 
ley Saltonstall,  Abram  Whipple,  Nicholas  Biddle,  and 
John  Burroughs  Hopkins. 

That  fine  old  seaman,  John  Barry,  had  been  com- 
missioned as  captain  ten  days  before  by  General  Wash- 
ington, Commander-in-Chief  of  both  the  sea  and  land 
forces,  up  to  that  time.  By  some  Barry  has  been 
styled  the  Father  of  the  Navy,  but  really,  if  such  father- 
hood is  to  be  bestowed  upon  any  person,  then  to  John 
Adams  must  be  given  that  honor,  for  he  was  the  man 
of  all  others  in  Congress,  not  excepting  Franklin,  who 
best  comprehended  what  seamen  could  do  in  the  way 
of  distressing  the  shipping  of  the  enemy,  and  who 
pushed  through  that  body  the  act  establishing  the  navy 
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of  the  Revolution,  that  acquitted  itself  so  well  when 
the  fate  of  the  colonies  depended  so  much  upon  its  in- 
trepid doing. 

Barry  did  very  notable  and  varied  work  all  through 
the  war,  and  in  time  became  the  senior  officer  of  the 
serv'ice.  He  was  a  blunt,  plain-spoken,  and  irascible 
man,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show : 

While  lying, on  one  occasion,  in  the  Delaware  in  com- 
mand of  the  Effingham,  he  received  orders  from  the 
Navy  Board  to  sink  her  on  some  flats  in  the  river  where 
she  could  be  raised  again.  General  Washington  fearing 
the  British  would  send  an  expedition  up  the  river  and 
destroy  her  and  her  consorts.  Barry  protested  and 
said  he  could  readily  defend  his  ship.  **  But, "  said  Mr. 
Hopkinson  of  the  Navy  Board,  **  I  would  take  General 
Washington's  opinion  sooner  than  I  would  yours.  Cap- 
tain Barry.''  *'No  doubt  you  would,"  retorted  stout 
old  Barry,  **but,  nevertheless,  I  know  more  about  a 
ship  than  General  Washington  and  the  whole  Navy 
Board  put  together,  and  that  they  order  my  ship  sunk, 
unless  by  direction  of  the  Marine  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, I  protest  against  it."  The  upshot  was  that 
Barry  was  brought  before  the  Na\'y  Board  on  charges 
preferred  by  Hopkinson.  As  Barry,  however,  proved 
that  Hopkinson's  language  and  bearing  had  been 
equally  indiscreet  and  combative  with  his  own,  he  was 
spared  dismissal  from  the  service. 

Among  the  first  lieutenants  commissioned  with  the 
captains,  December,  1775,  was  Paul  Jones.  Although 
Jones  had  already  shown  qualities  of  brilliant  order  as 
a  sea  officer  and  had  so  unmistakably  impressed  his 
ideas  as  to  the  composition  and  organization  of  a  navy 
upon  Congress,  he  was  denied  a  captaincy  at  that  jtmc- 
ture  through  the  jealousy  that  existed  then  as  now  in 
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political  and  seamen  circles.  But  his  genius  for  naval 
command  could  neither  be  gainsaid  nor  suppressed,  and 
soon,  through  his  rugged  force,  indomitable  will,  tm- 
surpassed  daring,  and  marvellous  power  over  men,  he 
rose  superior  to  all  his  fellows.  His  deeds  in  the 
Ranger  and  Bon  Homme  Richard  in  British  waters  en- 
chant the  mind  as  do  the  witching  stories  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  glory  of  them  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people  as  long  as  the  nation  exists;  nor  will  the 
memory  of  them  ever  fade  from  the  British  mind. 

Denoimced  at  the  time  by  the  British  government 
as  a  pirate,  we  know  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
although  he  bore  the  commission  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  as  did  Washington  and  other  officers;  but, 
to-day,  when  the  struggling  colonies  of  George  HI.'s 
time  have  grown  into  a  mighty  nation  and  the  wounds 
of  separation  have  become  in  a  great  measure  healed, 
high  British  authority  tells  us  that  **  Jones  was  falsely 
called  a  pirate;  that  he  was  not  a  pirate  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  privateer  employed  by  the 
colonies  in  the  revolt  against  the  mother  country/' 
Now,  rejecting  the  designation  of  privateer,  we  may 
well  pardon  it  when  a  staunch  Britisher  like  Admiral 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  of  this  day  tells  his  fellow- 
countrymen  that  **  No  one  now  can  think  the  colonists 
were  wrong  in  fighting  the  War  of  Independence  under 
the  circumstances  forced  upon  them.  In  fact,  they 
would  not  have  been  worthy  descendants  of  Britain 
had  they  not  done  so.*' 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  indeed,  in  this  day,  that 
George  III.  and  his  advisers  so  underrated  the  spirit 
and  pluck  of  the  King's  trans-Atlantic  subjects  as  to 
believe  that  they  would  not  fight  for  their  rights,  either 
on  land  or  sea,  whatever  the  provocation;  a  mistake 
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that,  largely  owing  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  seamen 
of  the  colonies,  was  to  cost  England  the  brightest  jewel 
in  her  crown.  They  were  to  learn,  indeed,  that  the 
men  of  Devon  who  sailed  with  Drake  and  Hawkins  and 
other  stout  captains  of  Elizabeth's  day  were  no  hardier 
nor  better  skilled,  nor  of  more  heroic  mould  than  the 
seamen  of  Portsmouth  and  Salem,  Marblehead  and 
Gloucester,  of  Cape  Cod,  Bristol,  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  New  York,  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  Carolinas  in 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  days. 

What  otir  seamen  accomplished,  indeed,  in  the  Revo- 
lution has  never  been  stated  better  than  by  Senator 
Hoar  in  a  debate  in  the  national  Senate  a  few  months 
ago.     Said  he : 

Our  independence  in  the  Revolution  was  won  on  the 
sea.  What  compelled  Lord  North  and  the  unwilling  mon- 
arch to  make  peace  was  the  rate  of  insurance  on  English 
commerce.  It  was  not  the  French  alliance.  It  was  not 
the  French  troops  under  Rochambeau.  It  was  the  New 
England  sailors  and  the  other  maritime  States  who  won 
our  independence.  The  rates  of  insurance  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  British  vessels  before  the  French  alliance  went 
up  to  twenty-eight  per  cent.  But  what  was  it  that  brought 
those  rates  up  to  twenty-eight  per  cent."*  It  was  Paul 
Jones,  Abram  Whipple,  and  men  like  them,  and  hundreds 
of  naval  commanders  as  privateers  or  in  our  little  navy, 
who  had  inspired  such  terror  at  sea  by  their  valor  that 
British  commerce  could  not  live  any  longer. 

And  we  may  add  that  Jones,  leading  all  his  contem- 
porary captains  in  the  character  and  importance  of  his 
achievements,  stood  for  the  sea  as  Washington  stood 
for  the  land  in  the  fateful  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.     Nor  may  we  forget  that  in  every  year  after 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  had  at  sea  in  our 
cntiiefi  and  ktters  of  marque  from  forty  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  men  against  the  enemy,  or  more  men  than 
Washington  ever  had  at  any  one  time  under  his  com- 
mand as  Continentals,  French  contingent,  and  militia; 
and,  further,  that  the  sixteen  thousand  British  sea- 
men captured  on  the  high  seas  was  only  six  thousand 
■ess  than  the  total  number  of  the  enemy  who  surren- 
dered to  the  armies  of  Washington  and  his  generals  as 
the  result  of  their  campaigns  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

But  of  this  work  of  Jones  and  his  distinguished  com- 
peers of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  succeed- 
ing generations  of  naval  men,  the  author  of  this  volume. 
Captain  Frederic  Stanhope  Hill,  veteran  seaman  and 
journalist,  and  of  gallant  record  as  an  officer  of  the 
navy  dxiring  our  Civil  War  tmder  the  eye  of  Farragut, 
will  more  fully  tell.  He  has  not  purposed,  however, 
to  tell  the  story  of  all  the  ships  of  historic  note  and 
interest  that  illumine  our  naval  annals  from  Revolu- 
tionary days  to  this,  but  has  selected  from  their  num- 
ber for  his  inspiring  theme  twenty-six  ships  of  varied 
types  and  daring,  including  five  ships  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  navy. 

Beginning  with  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  he  first 
takes  up  for  illustration  the  records  of  the  cruising  and 
the  work  accomplished  by  what  may  be  called  the 
Patd  Jones  group  of  ships — the  Alfred,  the  Reprisal, 
Ranger,  and  Bon  Homme  Richard.  Of  these,  the  Re- 
prisal was  the  first  to  arrive  in  European  waters  and 
enter  upon  the  work  of  harassing  British  commerce 
wherever  met.  She  was  also  memorable  as  having 
escaped  the  British  cruisers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
conveying  in  safety  to  the  port  of  Nantes,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  our  first  Minister  to  the  French  Court.     The 
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other  three  were  ineffaceably  connected  with  the  name 
and  exploits  of  Jones,  for  it  was  on  their  decks  that  he 
won  the  prime  glories  that  attach  to  his  name,  glories 
won,  not  under  present  conditions  of  steam  and  long- 
range  ordnance,  but  imder  the  more  strenuous  condi- 
tions of  the  sail  and  smooth-bore-gun  period : 

When  sails  alone  bedecked  the  main — 
Brave  days  of  oak  and  shroud  and  spar, 

When  winds  of  heaven  made  sweet  refrain, 
And  Ocean's  breast,  both  near  and  far. 

Bore  men  of  stout,  true,  sailor  brood, 

Within  staunch  hulls  of  native  wood. 

When  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand — 
When  boarders*  blades  were  flashing; 

When  bloody  pikes  made  desperate  stand. 
And  pistol  balls  were  crashing — 

And  men  fought  men  as  brave  men  should 

To  keep  their  walls  of  native  wood. 

Now,  passing  on  to  the  quasi-naval  war  with  France 
in  1798-99,  in  which  France  was  worsted,  to  the  wars 
with  the  Barbary  Powers  of  Northern  Africa,  waged  a 
few  years  later  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  those  bar- 
barians; and  to  the  War  of  18 12-14  with  England, 
Captain  Hill  has  selected  among  the  participating  ves- 
sels to  be  considered,  the  Wasp,  Horjtet,  Enterprise^ 
Constitution,  Constellation,  United  States,  Essex,  Law- 
rence, and  Saratoga. 

In  the  first  war  with  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  which  Preble,  Decatur,  Bainbridge,  Sterrett, 
John  Rodgers,  and  others  of  our  valiant  captains  had 
given  those  pirates  grim  lessons  in  international  comity 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  that  up  to  that  time  no  Euro- 
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pean  fleet  had  attempted,  British  naval  men  had  looked 
on  and  seen  that  our  ships  had  been  well  handled  and 
bravely  fought,  but  they  flouted  the  idea  that  our  ships- 
of-war  could  hope  to  meet  theirs  in  battle  with  any  hope 
of  success,  whatever  the  odds.  Back  of  them,  in  let- 
ters of  blood,  stood  a  long  and  brilliant  record  of  re- 
splendent achievement  that  had  no  equal  among  the 
nations.  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  alike  had  been 
swept  off  the  sea  by  their  valorous  might,  and  dared  not 
question  Britain's  supremacy  on  the  sea,  and  so  the 
conquering  Britons,  forgetting  the  disasters  they  had 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  our  cruisers  and  privateers  in 
Revolutionary  days,  said,  as  the  War  of  1812  drew 
nigh:  **Can  Yankee  seamen  think  to  meet  the  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy  on  the  high  seas  with  hostile  intent  and 
not  go  down  in  defeat  at  the  first  test  of  battle?  Vain 
thought !  'T  was  simply  absurd !  '*  And,  voicing  such 
feeling.  Captain  Garden  of  the  Macedonian,  who  was 
fated  to  lose  his  ship  in  his  first  encounter  with  his 
American  foe,  said  to  his  destined  captor  one  day  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war: 
**  Decatur,  though  your  ship  may  be  good  enough  and 
you  are  a  clever  set  of  fellows,  what  practice  have  you 
had  in  war?     There  is  the  rub!'* 

But  our  captains,  their  officers  and  men,  who  in 
their  cruisings  had  met  many  of  the  British  ships  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  knew  their  officers  and 
crews  in  the  heartsome  way  of  the  sea,  and  especially  in 
the  congenial  way  in  which  British  and  American  men- 
of-war's  men  have  generally  come  together,  felt  that  ship 
for  ship  the  chances  in  the  game  of  war  would  be  equal, 
and  they  contemplated  possible  hostile  encounters  with 
any  foe,  whether  British  or  other,  without  misgivings 
as  to  results.     Nor  was  their  confidence  overstrained  as 
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their  work  in  many  regions  of  ocean  attested  when 
called  upon  to  make  good  their  faith. 

But  not  alone  had  Britons  misjudged  the  skill,  the 
versatility,  and  might  of  our  seamen,  for  when  the  war 
seemed  imminent  that  was  to  bring  to  the  navy  a  pres- 
tige for  enterprise,  valor,  and  accomplishment  that  it 
has  never  lost.  President  Madison  and  his  advisers  had 
so  little  faith  in  the  navy,  weak  in  ships  as  it  was  in 
contrast  with  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  British 
marine,  that  they  proposed  to  lay  its  ships  up  in  port 
out  of  all  harm's  way.  In  other  words,  a  war  that  was 
to  be  waged  in  the  interests  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  sailors*  rights,  and  as  a  thunderous  protest  against 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen  by  British  cruisers, 
was  to  go  on,  and  the  class  of  our  citizens  specially 
sought  to  be  protected  and  most  concerned  in  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  were  to  be  denied  all  partici- 
pation, and  particularly  of  the  opportunity  of  striking 
the  enemy  on  his  and  their  own  chosen  element. 

Happily  for  the  country,  Commodores  Stewart  and 
Bainbridge  prevailed  upon  the  President  to  let  the  men 
of  the  sea  have  a  chance,  assuring  him  that  the  navy 
would  take  good  care  of  itself  if  but  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity. Their  arguments  were  so  forceful  that  the 
President  was  won  over  to  their  thinking  and  gave  his 
consent.  All  the  world  knows  the  sequel,  and  none 
better  than  our  kinsfolk  over  whom  our  sea  victories 
were  won  at  that  period.  How  scant  in  inspiration, 
indeed,  would  our  war  annals  of  that  time  appear  to  us 
to-day  were  the  doings  of  the  navy  to  be  blotted  from 
them !  In  eighteen  engagements  the  Royal  Nax^y  had 
sustained  fifteen  defeats,  and  the  London  Times  and 
other  English  journals  teemed  with  articles  of  chagrin 
and  bewilderment,  and  of  censure  of  their  own  officers 
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and  of  ther  Admiralty  administration ;  while  the  naval 
historian — the  imreliable  James — was  so  violent  in  his 
narrative  that,  referring  to  a  frontispiece  to  a  history 
of  the  war  published  in  Boston,  1816,  and  bearing  on 
the  design  the  names  of  Manley,  Truxton,  Paxil  Jones, 
Preble,  Hull,  Decattir,  Bainbridge,  Stewart,  Lawrence, 
Perry,  Macdonough,  Biddle,  Porter,  Blakely,  and  other 
of  our  captains,  he  says :  **  No  one  except  an  American 
will  consider  inapplicable  to  the  design  the  following 
words  of  Mr.  Addison,  '  One  kind  of  burlesque  repre- 
sents mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.'" 
And,  continuing  in  such  vein,  James  adds : 

Previously  to  the  late  war  with  the  United  States,  per- 
sons in  this  country  were  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming  against 
*  *  French  boasting, "  *  *  French  misrepresentation, ' '  and 
**  French  impudence/'  My  analysis  of  the  American  ac- 
counts has,  I  trust,  shown  that  in  the  art  of  boasting  and 
misrepresenting,  the  French  could  never  compete  with  the 
Americans, 

and  more  of  like  amiable  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  it  was  admitted  that  our 
ships  were  often  the  superior  in  tonnage,  number  of 
guns,  and  complement  to  the  British  ships,  it  was  seen 
that  the  better  gunnery  of  the  Americans  was  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  their  favor. 

Such  fact  was  frankly  recognized  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  an  eminent  British  authority  on  naval  gun- 
nery in  his  day ;  and  as  to  the  character  and  alertness 
of  our  officers.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  writing 
a  friend  from  Bermuda  in  1813,  said: 

Two  packets  are  quite  due  and  we  fear  they  have  been 
taken,  for  the  Yankees  swarm  here,  and  when  a  frigate 
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goes  out  to  drive  them  away  they  take  her.  Y.uikees  fight 
well  and  are  gentlemen  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  Decatur 
refused  Garden's  sword,  saying,  **  You  have  used  it  so  well, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  take  it  from  you."  These  Yankees 
so  much  abused  are  really  fine  fellows. 

Again,  in  writing  to  Lord  Melville  in  i8 17,  he  said: 

The  moment  the  American  war  broke  out,  we  had  to 
fight  a  navy  better  disciplined  than  our  own,  and  we  were 
defeated  by  superior  force,  it  is  true ;  but  be  it  remembered, 
we  were  most  severely  punished  without  inflicting  any  great 
injury  on  our  opponents. 

A  Halifax  paper  also  said  mournfully:  **A  vessel 
moored  for  a  target  could  not  have  been  sunk  sooner 
than  the  Peacock  by  the  Hornet.  It  will  not  do  for 
British  vessels  to  fight  them  single-handed.  The  Amer- 
icans are  a  dead  nip." 

The  one  single-frigate  action  of  the  war  where  the 
English  were  successful  was  the  capture  by  the  Shannon 
of  the  ill-omened,  ever-unlucky,  ill-prepared  ship  that 
sailors  ever  shunned  —  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake,  in 
the  most  unequal  of  the  naval  meetings  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  moderate  statement  to  say  that  the  chances 
in  favor  of  the  British  ship  were,  at  the  outset,  at  least 
as  seven  to  one ;  and  certain  it  is  that  no  event  in  the 
British  na\y  ever  caused  more  genuine  exultation  in  the 
British  mind  than  the  news  of  the  Shannon's  victory, 
breaking  as  it  did  the  seeming  spell  of  Yankee  invinci- 
bility on  the  ocean.  King,  Parliament,  and  the  city  of 
London  vied  with  one  another  in  the  bestowal  of  honors 
upon  the  exultant  victor,  Captain  Broke,  and  he  de- 
ser\^ed  all  the  honors  he  got ;  for  not  relying  inertly  on 
what  his  predecessors  had  done  for  the  glory  of  the 
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British  flag,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  ever-advancing 
conditions  of  naval  warfare,  with  the  resolve  to  be  the 
complete  master  of  his  profession  in  every  direction, 
and  to  keep  the  ships  he  commanded  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  In  this  instance,  his  officers  and 
men  had  been  imder  his  continuous  command  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  through  his  tireless  efforts  and  master- 
ful direction  they  had  made  the  Shannon  the  most  effi- 
cient in  drill,  discipline,  and  well-directed  gun-fire  of 
any  British  frigate  of  her  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chesapeake,  manned  largely 
by  a  raw,  a  motley,  and  semi-mutinous  crew,  gathered 
on  board  at  the  last  moment,  was  in  no  condition  what- 
ever of  stationing,  drill,  and  discipline  to  go  out  and 
meet  and  fight  an  experienced,  thoroughly-in-hand 
crew  like  that  of  the  English  ship.  Lawrence,  indeed, 
who  had  commanded  the  Chesapeake  but  a  brief  time, 
was  warned  by  his  brother  officers  in  Boston  not  to  go 
out  under  such  impromising  conditions  and  seek  battle 
with  the  ship  known  to  be  lying  outside  in  wait  for  him ; 
but  beside  having  urgent  orders  from  Washington  to 
proceed  to  sea,  he  had  captured  the  Peacock  with  such 
ease  that  he  committed  the  inexcusable  mistake  of  un- 
derrating his  antagonist,  just  as  some  of  the  British 
captains  had  done  during  the  war,  to  their  own  certain 
discredit  and  defeat. 

But  while  our  ships  suffered  defeat,  we  know  that 
LawTence  threw  away  in  the  most  unaccountable  man- 
ner the  chance  of  raking  the  Shannon  as  he  bore  down 
to  attack  her,  and  that  his  mortal  wounding  early  in  the 
.fight  was  an  irretrievable  blow  that  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  victory  gained  by  the  enemy. 

Of  that  famous  sea  duel,  President  Roosevelt,  in  his 
Naval  History  of  the  War,  recently  rewritten  to  form 
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chapter  xli.,  vol.  vi.,  of  The  History  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,  and  edited 
by  William  Laird  Clowes,  says: 

When  the  Chesapeake  surrendered,  her  crew  had  suffered 
a  much  heavier  relative  loss  than  the  crews  of  the  Guer- 
rikrCy  the  Macedonian,  or  even  the  Java.  The  Shannon  had 
not  only  suffered  a  heavier  loss  than  befell  the  victorious 
ship  in  any  other  ship  duel  of  the  war,  but  had  also  suffered 
a  loss  as  severe  as  that  which  had  been  held  to  justify  the 
surrender  of  more  than  one  vessel — ^the  Argus  and  Eper- 
vier,  for  instance,  and  even  the  Guerri&re. 

There  was  no  lack  of  courage  on  the  defeated  side ;  the 
heavy  death  roll  shows  that.  Nearly  every  American  offi- 
cer was  killed  or  wounded  and  so  were  three  fourths  of  the 
marines,  and  half  the  veterans  of  the  crew. 

And  of  the  honors  showered  upon  Broke  the  distin- 
guished writer  says :  **  No  other  British  captain  has  ever 
won  such  honors  by  a  single  ship  action.  No  other 
fight  between  frigates  has  ever  been  so  enthusiastically 
commemorated  by  the  victor's  coimtrymen." 

Of  such  fact  we  may  be  well  content,  for  the  greater 
the  recognition  given  Broke  for  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ment the  greater  the  tribute  paid  to  the  valor  of  his  de- 
feated foe. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  stimning  blow  to  our  hitherto 
victorious  seamen,  but  under  the  marked  conditions  of 
the  fight,  no  other  result  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected,  whatever  Lawrence  may  have  thought.  Yet 
hardly  had  the  echoes  of  the  Tower's  exultant  guns 
died  away  and  the  inlc  on  the  parchment  certifying 
Broke's  knighthood  dried,  when  other  victories  of 
our  flag  on  the  sea  came  to  check  the  swelling  tide  of 
Britain's  rejoicing,  and  restore  the  confidence  of  our 
people. 
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It  is  told  that  some  years  after  the  war  a  British 
Tiaval  officer,  dining  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  table, 
indulged  in  extravagant  laudations  of  Brokers  victory, 
and  of  highlj^  depreciating  comments  on  the  naval  vic- 
tories of  the  Americans  over  their  flag.  One  of  the 
guests.  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  who,  despite  his  posi- 
tion in  the  royal  navy,  could  not  forget  his  native  soil 
for  he  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750,  after  listening  with 
growing  impatience  to  such  flippant  talk,  finally  broke 
in  with  the  remark:  '*It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  your 
friend  Broke  that  he  fell  in  with  the  unprepared  Chesa- 
peake, and  not  with  Hull  and  the  Canstittiiion.  If  he 
had,  it  is  quite  possible  no  Tower  guns  would  have  been 
heard  celebrating  the  Sbannoft's  \nctory!" 

Of  the  President's  luminous  chapter  contributed  to 
Clowes's  history,  Mr.  Clowes  says  in  a  personal  letter  to 
Admiral  Luce  of  our  navy:  '*  I  consider  Mr,  Roosevelt's 
chapter  to  be  the  best  part  of  it — the  sixth  volume^ — 
and  to  be,  moreover,  a  monument  of  fair  statement  and 
wise  reasoning/* 

Such  appreciation  is  gratifying,  and  we  may  add  that 
the  President's  story  of  the  war  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  reliable  history  of  that  conflict  that  has,  as 
yet»  been  laid  before  the  public.  It  is  certainly  fair  and 
generous  tow^ards  our  Britisli  friends  in  the  contentions 
that  Iiave  arisen  between  them  and  ourselves  as  to 
matters  of  fact  and  happening,  and  his  countrymen 
may  well  applaud  what  he  has  said  in  his  candid,  fear- 
less way»  whether  of  praise  where  due  or  of  blame  where 
demanded. 

Coming  down  now  to  the  period  of  our  Civil  War, 
that  convulsed  the  land  by  its  titanic  throes  from  186 1 
to  1 865,  our  author  takes  up  as  the  subjects  of  his  illus- 
trative pen  the  records  of  the  doings  of  the  Hartford 
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and  New  Ironsides,  Monitor  and  Kearsarge,  of  the  Union 
ships;  and  of  the  Sumter  and  Alabama,  Merrimac, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  of  the  Confederate  ships. 

Of  this  part  of  his  book  it  may  be  readily  surmised 
that  Captain  Hill,  having  himself  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  many  of  the  operations  afloat  during  the 
fateful  years  of  the  Rebellion,  insensibly  throws  some- 
thing of  his  own  personality  into  the  narrative,  thus- 
making  it  the  more  graphic  and  interesting. 

And  let  it  be  said  here  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  people  have  never  fully  compre- 
hended the  potent  part  the  navy  took  towards  saving 
the  Union  from  disintegration  a  generation  and  more 
ago;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  navy  and 
marine  corps  with  the  Union  armies  in  the  field,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
The  first  blows  most  keenly  felt  by  the  Confederacy 
were  struck  by  the  navy.  Closely  on  the  heels  of  disas- 
trous Bull  Run  came  the  inspiriting  intelligence  of 
Admiral  Stringham*s  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras 
Inlet.  A  little  later,  when  the  entire  North  was  cast 
down  by  the  terrible  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  the  loyal 
heart  was  again  uplifted  in  thanksgiving  and  restored 
confidence  by  Du  Font's  grand  victory  at  Hilton  Head. 
Foote's  capture  of  Fort  Henry  preluded  Grant's  victory 
at  Donelson.  At  Shiloh  the  gunboats  materially 
assisted  on  the  flank,  and  Farragut's  unparalleled  vic- 
tory at  the  passage  of  the  lower  Mississippi  forts  and  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  cut  the  Confederacy  in  twain, 
and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Wellington 
might  have  lost  Waterloo  and  England  would  scarce 
have  felt  the  shock,  but  had  Nelson  failed  at  Trafalgar, 
the  blow  to  British  supremacy  on  the  sea  would  have 
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^n  well-nigh  irreparable.  So,  too.  the  United  States 
juld  stand  the  repeated  disasters  that  befell  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac;  but  had  Farragut,  the  ablest  naval 
commander  since  Nelson's  time,  been  repulsed  at  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  driven  back,  baflfJed  and 
crippled  to  the  Gulf,  it  would  have  been  an  almost  fatal 
blow  to  the  Union  cause  as,  indeed,  the  victory  of  the 
Union  fleet  was  a  stroke  to  the  Confederacy  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  Provi- 
dential appearance  in  Hampton  Roads  of  Worden  in 
the  Monitor  on  the  evening  of  the  flth  of  March»  1862^ 
on  the  heels  of  the  disastrous  blows  inflicted  by  the 
Merrimac  on  that  day»  and  the  substantial  victory 
gained  the  next  day  over  that  rebel  terror  that  had 
sent  consternation  throughout  the  land  and  threatened 
McClellan's  communications  on  the  Peninsula. 

B  The  guns  of  the  navy  not  only  captured  and  turned 
over  to  the  land  forces  almost  every  important  point 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  as  well  as  on  the 
James  and  Potomac  and  the  majestic  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  but  it  stood  in  its  potent  co-operation  as  the 
protecting  force  to  the  army  at  all  points  where  a  gun- 

^  boat  could  float.     Wherefore,  while  the  country  glories 

fin  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Missionary  Ridge;  Malvern 
Hill,  Antietam, and  Gettysburg;  the  Wilderness,  Frank- 
lin, and  Five  Forks ;  the  march  to  the  sea,  the  capture 
of  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  and  much  other  grand  work 

■of  the  anny,  it  will  not  do  to  forget  Hatteras  Inlet ;  the 
circling  fight  at  Hilton  tiead;  the  brilliant  passage  of 
Forts  St,  Philip  and  Jackson,  and  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans;  the  incomparable  battle  of  Mobile  Bay;  the 
river  fights  at  Forts  Henry,  Donelson,  and  Arkansas 
Post,  Port  Hudson,  Vicksburg,  and  Island  Ko.  10;  the 
destruction  of  the  insurgent  fleet  at  Memphis;    the 
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sweeping  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers;  the 
fateful  combat  with  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  water; 
the  fight  of  the  double-enders  with  the  ironclad  Albe- 
marle, and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  that  vessel  by 
the  heroic  Gushing;  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island, 
Plymouth,  and  Newbem  in  the  soimds  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia;  the  work  of  the  New  Ironsides  and 
monitors  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  and  at  Fort  Fisher; 
the  destruction  of  the  Alabama,  and  other  notable 
things  done,  beside  the  maintenance  of  the  effective 
and  strangling  blockade  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  Professor  Scharf,  the  able  and  fair- 
minded  historian  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  justly  says, 
**shut  the  Confederacy  out  from  the  world,  deprived 
it  of  its  supplies,  weakened  its  military  resources  and 
naval  strength,  and  compelled  exhaustion  by  requiring 
the  consumption  of  everything  grown  or  raised  in  the 
country.*' 

In  short,  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  the  navy, 
the  power  of  the  Confederacy  would  never  have  been 
bn^kon.  Had  the  Confederates,  indeed,  been  able  to 
exjH^rt  their  products  freely  and  to  import  supplies,  re- 
cruits, and  munitions  of  war  at  their  will,  they  would 
have  held  their  ground ;  the  Confederacy  w^ould  have 
become  a  fixed  fact.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Mt'fi  ivtd  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,  affirms  such  a 
view  in  a  most  emphatic  way,  nor  is  there  a  naval  or 
military  man  in  Eun^jx^  of  any  reputation  as  seaman 
or  soldier  who  d^.x^s  not  hold  to  like  opinion. 

lUit  in  this  view  lot  us  not  forget  to  give  fitting  recog- 
nitioTi  of  the  high  qualities  and  professional  skill  of  the 
i^tVuvrs  whv^  ovMiimunded  and  officered  the  Confederate 
ships,  tor  they  were  among  the  ablest  officers  of  the 
mother  servi^^v  when  they  resigned  their  comniissions 
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to  link  their  fortunes  with  the  Southern  cause.  They 
were  Americans  then — they  are  Americans  now.  As 
foemen  they  were  worthy  of  any  man's  steel,  and  as 
friends  they  were  and  are  strong  and  true ;  and  it  is  a 
well-cherished  memory  of  war  days  that  there  were  but 
few  instances  of  personal  bitterness  between  the  men 
so  sternly  divided  during  the  tragic  years  of  1861-65. 
As  enemies-at-arms  the  Confederates  did  many  brilliant 
things ;  but  their  cause,  happily  for  them  and  for  us, 
was  not  to  prevail. 

Now,  touching  upon  the  ships  of  the  recent  war  with 
Spain,  whose  stories  of  doing  our  author  selects  for  the 
concluding  chapters  of  his  volume,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  navy  carried  off  the  prime 
honors  of  that  conflict. 

Yet,  despite  the  resplendent  work  the  navy  had 
always  done  in  the  demanding  past,  did  the  country 
in  its  measure  of  the  service  and  its  estimate  of  its  prow- 
ess, feel  that  such  would  be  the  outcome?  By  no 
means!  Said  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston  to  me 
one  day  after  the  destruction  of  Cervera*s  fleet: 

A  few  months  ago  we  did  not  think  much  of  the  navy; 
we  had  seen  its  white  ships  come  and  go,  and  while  they 
seemed  to  make  a  pretty  and  costly  show,  we  did  not  be- 
lieve they  would  amount  to  much  in  time  of  need  against 
an  enemy;  now  we  know  better,  and  what  the  navy  wants 
hereafter,  within  reason,  it  can  always  get — that  is,  so  far 
as  we  business  men  have  voice  and  influence. 

So,  too,  when  it  became  evident  that  war  was  in- 
evitable, a  distinguished  Western  Senator,  now  dead,  in 
writing  a  friend  from  Washington,  said :  **  We  are  quite 
ready  for  war  in  every  direction  except,  perhaps,  as 
regards  the  navy.     That  branch  of  the  service,  imder 
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the  new  conditions  of  construction,  gun  and  torpedo,  is 
as  yet  untried,  and  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  out- 
come.'* What  need  to  tell  how  quickly  Dewey  re- 
moved the  Senator's  doubts?  Receiving  orders  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1898,  to  proceed  from  Chinese  waters  and 
capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  ships  of  that 
fleet  lay,  five  days  later,  burning  or  beached  in  Manila 
Bay  as  the  restdt  of  the  luiiquest  battle,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  naval  experience. 

We  readily  recall  the  suspense  of  the  country  im- 
mediately following  the  declaration  of  war,  and  how 
apprehensive  many  seaboard  folk  were  that  the  cruisers 
of  the  enemy  would  suddenly  appear  and  swoop  upon 
the  coast,  bombarding  or  burning  every  town  or  city 
within  reach  of  their  guns;  nor  may  we  forget  the 
thrills  of  relief  and  acclaim  that  swelled  all  hearts  when 
the  tidings  of  that  sweeping  victory  in  Manila  Bay  were 
flashed  throughout  the  land.  Who  can  ever  forget  that 
day,  or  fail  to  forget  that  Dewey's  celerity  of  movement 
and  every  incident  pertaining  to  the  battle  and  its  out- 
come seemed  more  like  romance  than  cold,  hard  fact? 

Spain's  sea-power  in  the  Pacific  had  been  swept  away 
as  the  result  of  that  brief  morning's  work,  and  it  only 
remained  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  Spanish 
power  in  the  Atlantic  to  reach  a  point  where  the  stress 
of  the  war  would  be  over. 

Nor  did  the  country  have  to  wait  long  for  such  con- 
summation, for  two  months  later,  Cer\'era's  ships  were 
destroyed  by  the  ships  of  Sampson's  fleet  off  Santiago 
in  a  battle  of  great  dramatic  interest  and  swift  despatch. 

The  results  of  those  fights,  indeed,  gave  our  navy  the 
prestige,  in  some  respects,  of  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able battles  in  naval  annals;  battles  which  profoundly 
impressed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  taught  a 
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lesson  of  American  prowess  on  the  sea  that  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

The  navy  is,  indeed,  the  sheet  anchor  of  otir  national 
defence.  Valiant  in  war,  it  is  never  idle  in  peace.  It 
is  the  loving  handmaid  of  commerce,  following  the  mer- 
chant, the  traveller,  and  missionary  into  all  seas  and 
climes  with  its  strong,  protecting  arm.  We  know  that 
the  surest  preventive  of  war  is  preparation  to  meet  its 
dire  demands  when  forced  upon  us,  and  while  it  has 
always  been  the  object  of  our  naval  men  to  keep  our 
ships  and  guns  and  personnel  up  to  the  highest  state  of 
eflficiency,  it  has  also  been  their  aim  and  ambition  to 
devote  their  exceptional  opportunities  in  furtherance 
of  the  b^iign  and  uplifting  conditions  of  peace. 

Geo.  E.  Belknap. 
Boston,  Nov,  15th,  igo2. 


TWENTY-SIX  HISTORIC  SHIPS 


THE    BEGINNING    OF   THE    AMERICAN    NAVY 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  it  became  evident  to  the  Continentals 
that  to  carry  on  the  war  successfully  against  Eng- 
land they  must  obtain  clothing,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion for  their  army,  and,  above  all,  powder,  of  which 
their  supply  was  very  limited.  As  the  British  were 
receiving  their  munitions  of  war  from  England,  it  was^ 
shrewdly  decided  to  intercept  these  store-ships  of  the 
enemy  to  obtain  immediate  supplies  for  Washington's 
anny,  then  encamped  at  Cambridge. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1775,  Massachusetts 
issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  ships  in- 
festing the  seacoast  of  America,  and  instituted  courts 
of  admiralty  to  condemn  any  prizes  brought  into  port 
by  these  armed  ships.  General  Washington,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, commissioned  John  Manley,  com- 
manding the  Massachusetts  State  cruiser  Lee,  to  cruise 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing supplies  for  the  British  army;  and  on  November 
29,  i775t  the  Lee  came  into  Cape  Ann  Roads  with  the 
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prize  Nancy,  laden  with  2000  muskets  and  bayonets^ 
8000  fuses,  31  tons  of  musket  shot,  3000  12 -pound 
shot,  a  13-inch  mortar,  two  6-pounders,  several  bar- 
rels of  powder,  and  50  carcasses  or  frames  for  com- 
bustibles to  set  buildings  on  fire.  On  December  8th, 
Captain  Manley  captured  three  more  transports,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  himself  by  the  cruiser 
Falcon,  In  the  following  spring  the  Franklin,  com- 
manded by  James  Mugford,  captured  the  Hope  and 
brought  her  safely  into  port,  with  1500  barrels  of  pow- 
der and  a  great  quantity  of  intrenching  tools,  which 
were  invaluable  to  General  Washington  in  his  siege  of 
Boston. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  bound  for  Boston  cap- 
tured by  these  first  letters  of  marque,  from  November 
i3»  ^77S»  ^o  March  17,  1776,  when  the  British  evacu- 
ated Boston,  amounted  to  thirty-one ;  their  aggregate 
tonnage  was  3645  tons. 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional American  navy  is  to  be  found  in  a  resolution  of 
instructions  to  the  Rhode  Island  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  passed  on  August  26,  1775.  One 
clause  of  these  instructions,  which  were  presented  in 
Congress,  October  3,  1775,  reads: 

And  as  every  principle,  divine  and  human,  require  us 
to  obey  that  great  and  fundamental  law  of  nature,  self- 
preservation,  until  peace  shall  be  restored  upon  constitu- 
tional principles;  this  colony  will  most  heartily  exert  the 
whole  power  of  government,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
colonies,  for  carrying  on  this  just  and  necessary  war,  and 
bringing  the  same  to  a  happy  issue. 

And  among  other  measures  for  obtaining  this  most  de- 
sirable purpose,  this  Assembly  is  persuaded,  that  the  build- 
ing and  equipping  an  American  fleet  as  soon  as  possible 
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would  greatly  and  essentially  conduce  to  the  preservation 
of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  these  colonies ^  and 
therefore  instruct  their  delegates  to  use  their  whole  influ- 
ence, at  the  ensuing  Congress,  for  building,  at  the  Conti- 
nental expense,  a  fleet  of  sufficient  force  for  the  protection 
of  these  colonies,  and  for  employing  them  in  such  manner 
and  places  as  will  most  effectually  annoy  our  enemies  and 
contribute  to  the  common  defence  of  these  colonies. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  following 
Friday,  and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day,  and 
were  then  again  referred  to  the  seventh  day  of  Octo- 
ber, when  they  occasioned  a  most  spirited  debate. 
Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  declared:  ''It  is  the  mad- 
dest idea  in  the  world  to  think  of  building  an  American 
fleet.  Its  latitude  is  wonderful,  we  should  mortgage 
the  whole  continent!**  After  exhausting  these  flights 
of  fancy,  he  added,  "but  I  believe  we  should  build  two 
swift  saOing  vessels/'  What  would  Mr.  Chase  have 
thought  if  he  could  have  looked  forward  one  hundred 
and  twenty 'five  years  to  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  calmly  passing  an  appropriation  bill  that  car- 
ried seventy-eight  million  dollars  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  department  during  a  single  year? 

Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also 
inclined  to  be  cautious  in  regard  to  the  Rhode  Island 
plan,  but  he  '*  believed  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  plan  of  defence  by  sea  should  be  adopted/* 
Gadsden's  colleague,  John  Rutledge,  wishing  to  know 
how  many  ships  were  to  be  built  and  what  they  would 
cost,  offered  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee  to  furnish  such  estimates.  This  was  seconded 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Zolby,  of  Georgia,  who  added,  '*  Rhode  Is- 
land has  taken  the  lead :  I  move  that  the  delegates  of 
Rhode  Island  prepare  a  plan  giving  us  their  opinion/' 
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This  was  followed  by  **  light  skirmishing,"  as  John 
Adams  terms  it,  in  his  diary;  but  on  October  13,  1775, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  swift  sailing  vessel  to  carry  ten  carriage 
guns  and  a  proportionable  number  of  swivels,  with  eighty 
men,  be  fitted,  with  all  possible  despatch,  for  a  cruise  of 
three  months,  and  that  the  commander  be  instructed  to 
cruise  eastward  for  intercepting  such  transports  as  may  be 
laden  with  warlike  stores  and  other  supplies  for  our  ene-i 
mies,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Congress  shall 
direct. 

Also: 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  an 
estimate  of  the  expense,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  Con- 
gress and  to  contract  with  proper  persons  to  fit  out  the 
vessel. 

Resolved,  That  another  vessel  be  fitted  out  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  that  the  said  committee  report  their  opinion 
of  a  proper  vessel  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  expense. 

The  members  chosen  for  this  committee,  which,  as 
later  enlarged,  was  known  as  the  Marine  Committee, 
and  sometimes  as  the  Naval  Committee,  were  Silas 
Deane,  John  Langdon,  and  Christopher  Gadsden.  The 
four  members  subsequently  added  were  John  Adams, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  R.  H.  Lee. 

On  October  30th,  it  was  voted  to  fit  out  two  more 
vessels,  one  of  20  and  the  other  of  30  guns. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  it  was  voted  that  the  Ma- 
rine Committee  should  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the 
Continental  Treasurer,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
above-mentioned  purposes,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$100,000,  and  the  Committee  was  empowered 
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to  agree  with  such  officers  and  seamen  as  are  proper  to 
man  and  command  the  said  vessels,  and  that  the  encour- 
agement to  such  officers  and  seamen  be  one  half  of  all  ships 
of  war  made  prizes  of  by  them  and  one  third  of  all  trans- 
port vessels,  exclusive  of  wages. 


Thus  was  established  the  foundation  of  the  prize 
laws,  which  remained  in  force,  practically  as  here  set 
forth,  until  they  were  abolished  by  act  of  Congress 
soon  after  the  late  Spanish  War, 

On  the  9th  of  November,  17 75,  Congress  passed  an 
act  estabhshing  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  Navy,  with 
two  battalions,  to  be  commanded  by  a  colonel,  with 
two  Heutenant-colonels  and  two  majors.  Substantially 
in  this  form  our  Marine  Corps  had  remained  tmtil  a 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  greatly  enlarged. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  within  six  months 
after  the  first  hostile  gun  was  fired  at  Concord,  the  con- 
federated colonies  had  already  begun  the  construction 
of  a  navy,  and  in  their  preliminary  work  they  had 
builded  so  well  that  but  little  change  was  found  neces- 
sary in  the  main  plan  of  the  organization  for  more  than 
a  century. 

On  November  25,  1775,  Congress  authorized  the  cap- 
ture of  any  armed  vessel  employed  against  the  col- 
onies,  or  any  tender  or  transport  engaged  in  carrying, 
munitions  of  war  to  the  British  army  or  navy. 

Although  at  first  reluctant  to  adopt  the  *' Rhode 
Island  idea,"  as  the  Southern  members  styled  it,  yet, 
having  once  entered  upon  the  work,  Congress  seemed 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  a  navy,  and,  acting  on 
the  report  of  the  Marine  Committee,  on  December  13, 
177s,  it  was  ordered  that  five  frigates  of  32  guns 
each,  five  of  28  guns,  and  three  of  24  guns  should  be 
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constructed,  all  to  be  completed  by  the  following  Apuil. 
The  expense  of  constructing  this  fleet  was  estimated 
at  $866,666.66,  and  the  ships  were  to  be  built,  one  in 
New  Hampshire,  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Connect- 
icut, two  in  Rhode  Island,  two  in  New  York,  four  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  in  Maryland,  and  the  others  at  such 
places  as  the  Marine  Committee  should  designate. 

On  December  2  2d,  the  Naval  Committee  laid  before 
Congress  the  following  list  of  officers,  which  was  ap- 
proved: Esek  Hopkins,  Commander-in-Chief;  Dudley 
Saltonstall,  Abraham  Whipple.  Nicholas  Biddle,  John 
Burroughs  Hopkins,  as  Captains;  John  Paul  Jones, 
Rhodes  Arnold. Stansbur\'.  Haysted  Hacker.  Jona- 
than Pitcher,  First  Lieutenants;    Benjamin  Seabury, 

Joseph  Olney,  Elisha  Warner,  Thomas  Weaver, 

McDougall.  Second  Lieutenants;  John  Fanning,  Ezekial 
Burroughs,  Daniel  Vaughan,  Third  Lieutenants.  And 
s«^,  at  short  order,  the  new-bom  nation  was  supplied  with 
the  nucleus  of  a  reasonably  effective  na\y  and  its 
personnel. 

Congress,  having  arranged  for  the  ships  and  their 
otncers,  then  set  to  work  at  establishing  a  code  of 
'*  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Na\y  of  the  United 
Colonies."  These  were  ver\'  thorough,  and  would 
sooin  to  provide  for  ever\'  possible  contingency. 
Among  other  prm'isions  it  was  directed  that  ''The  com- 
manders of  the  ships  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies 
arc  to  take  care  tV.at  divine  service  Ix?  performed  twice  a 
ilay  on  Kxird  anJ.  a  sermon  preached  on  Sunday,  unless 
bad  weather  or  other  extraordinar\-  accidents  prevent." 

Another  article  read: 

It  any  shall  bo  hoarvl  to  swear,  curse,  or  blaspheme  the 
nair^o  of  Gvvl.  the  ooramandor  is  strictly  enjoined  to  punish 
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them  for  every  offence  by  causing  them  to  wear  a  wooden 
collar,  or  some  other  shameful  badge  of  distinction  for  so 
long  a  time  as  he  shall  judge  proper.  If  he  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  he  shall  forfeit  one  shilling  for  each  offence 
and  a  warrant  or  inferior  officer  six  pence. 


Comnianding  officers  were  not  permitted  to  inflict 
as  punishment  over  twelve  lashes  upon  a  seaman's 
bare  back  with  a  cat-o' -nine-tails  without  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial. 

The  allowance  of  suitable  food  for  the  seamen  was 
carefully  arranged.  On  Sunday,  in  lieu  of  beef,  **a 
proportion  of  flour  and  suet"  was  to  be  served  out; 
and  that  the  pudding,  or  "duff,"  should  be  properly 
boiled,  the  rules  read,  **and  there  shall  be  supplied 
once  a  year  a  proportion  of  canvas  for  pudding  bags, 
after  a  rate  of  one  ell  for  every  sixteen  men." 

The  Congress,  not  content  to  await  the  construction 
of  the  new  ships,  albeit  they  were  to  be  built  within 
four  months,  cast  about  for  such  merchant  vessels  as 
might  be  made  immediately  available  against  the 
enemy,  exactly  as  was  done  by  our  Navy  Department 
nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  in  the  trying  days  of 
1 86 1,  and  again  in  1898.  The  following  merchantmen 
were  bought  and  hastily  armed  and  equipped  for  ser- 
vice: Ships — Alfred,  24  guns;  Columbus,  20.  Brigs — 
Lexington,  16;  Reprisal,  16;  Cabot,  14,  Andrea  Doria, 
14;  Hampden,  14;  Proindence,  12.  Sloops — Indepen- 
deftce,  10;  Sachem,  10;  Hornet,  10;  Mosquito,  4. 
Schooner — Wasp,  8 ;  and  Fly,  tender,  8. 

And  it  was  with  this  little  fleet  of  improvised  ves- 
sels of  war  that  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  about  to  try  con- 
•clusions  on  the  ocean  with  a  nation  that  had  afloat  at 
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that  time  one  hundred  line-of-battle  ships,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  frigates,  and  three  hundred  smaller  ves- 
sels, manned  by  200,000  trained  seamen ;  a  force  that 
had  successfully  matched  its  strength  against  the  com- 
bined navies  of  Europe. 

There  was  a  sublime  audacity,  a  heroic  confidence, 
well-nigh  inconceivable  in  this  undertaking.  Yet  their 
confidence  was  amply  justified,  for  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  more  than  eight  hundred  British  vessels,, 
valued  with  their  cargoes  at  $10,000,000,  were  cap- 
tured by  our  cruisers  and  private  armed  vessels,  while 
the  Continental  armies  were  very  largely  supplied  with 
clothing  and  munitions  of  war  from  these  captures. 

The  success  of  our  first  cruisers  was  remarkable  and 
their  daring  unparalleled.  Not  content  with  confin- 
ing their  operations  to  home  waters,  they  invaded  the 
English  Channel,  until  even  the  coasting  trade  of  Ire- 
land was  rendered  insecure.  Into  so  great  a  state  of 
alarm  were  the  Irish  linen  merchants  thrown  that  they 
petitioned  for,  and  obtained,  a  convoy  for  the  linen 
ships  between  Newry  and  Dublin,  and  Dublin  and 
England,  something  never  before  heard  of. 

Paul  Jones  was  not  the  only  American  to  enter  an 
English  port.  An  American  privateer  of  twelve  guns, 
in  17771  ran  in  to  a  port  of  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
The  guns  of  the  castle  were  fired  at  her,  and  she  tacked 
and  stood  out,  capturing  a  large  brig  just  entering  the 
harbor.  In  the  evening  she  sent  in  a  boat  to  a  small 
island,  near  the  port  called  Jetto,  and  brought  ofiE  as 
prisoners  the  lieutenant  of  a  company  and  the  garrison 
adjutant.  The  privateer  then  carried  her  prize  to 
Cherbourg,  where  she  was  sold  for  £6000. 

The  cruisers  Reprisal,  16,  Captain  L.  Wickes;  LeX- 
in^on^  16,  Captain  H.  Johnston;  and  the  Dolphin,  10^ 
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Lieutenant  S.  Nicholson,  sailed  from  Nantes  in  April, 
1777,  and,  passing  up  the  North  Channel,  skirted  Ire- 
land, In  five  days  they  took  fourteen  vessels,  and, 
putting  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners  on  board  the 
Crawford^  one  of  their  prizes,  they  sent  them  into 
Whitehaven  to  dispose  of  the  vessel  as  they  thought 
proper.  During  this  cruise  the  Reprisal  was  chased  by 
a  British  74.  and  narrowly  escaped  capture. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  the  daring  exploits  of  otir 
first  little  navy  that  Louis  XVL  was  encouraged  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States  in 
February,  1778,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  alliance  with  them. 


t^ 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    **  ALFRED/'    "RANGER,"    AND   *' BON   HOMME 
RICHARD" 


IN  November,  1775,  while  in  commajid  of  the  mili- 
taiy  force  of  Rhode  Island  at  Newport,  Esek 
Hopkins  received  notice  from  his  brother,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  of  his  selection  by  the  Marine  Committee  for 
the  command  of  the  Continental  fleet,  but  he  was  not 
relieved  by  General  Charles  Lee  until  December  21st, 
On  the  following  day,  the  appointment  of  Hopkins  as 
Commander*in-Chief  of  the  fleet  was  confirmed  by 
Congress,  and  about  the  middle  of  January  he  reached 
Philadelphia,  where  the  newly  purchased  vessels  of  his 
fleet  were  assembled  in  the  Delaware^  w^ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hornet,  Wasp,  and  Fly,  which  were  still 
fitting  at  Baltimore,  and  did  not  join  his  squadron 
until  February. 

Hopkins  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  January  14, 
1776,  and  one  morning,  about  ten  days  later,  the  Com- 
modore stepped  into  his  barge  at  the  foot  of  Walnut 
Street,  and,  amid  the  din  of  a  salute  of  artillery  and 
the  cheers  of  the  assembled  crowd  of  interested  spec- 
tators, he  w^as  pulled  by  sixteen  sturdy  seamen  in  his 
barge  through  the  ice  to  his  flagship,  the  Alfred. 

As  he  reached  the  deck.  First  Lieutenant  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  most  picturesque  figure  in  the  early  history 
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of  our  navy,  broke  out  from  the  masthead  a  yellow 
silk  flag  bearing  a  pine  tree,  with  a  rattlesnake  coiled 
about  its  roots,  and  the  mottoes,  **  Don*t  Tread  on  Me  *' 
and  **An  Appeal  to  God."  This  was  the  first  flag 
hoisted  on  an  American  man-of-war! 

Of  this  strange  flag,  Jones  says  in  his  jotimal.  **I 
always  abhorred  the  device  and  was  glad  when  it  was 
discarded  for  one  much  more  symmetrical  as  well  as 
appropriate,  a  year  and  a  half  later.'* 

The  Alfred,  originally  called  the  Black  Prince,  was 
built  at  Maryport,  Ctunberlandshire,  England,  in  1766. 
She  was  of  440  tons,  and  had  been  employed  in  the 
North  American  trade  until  1770,  when  she  was  bought 
by  a  company  of  Philadelphia  merchants  trading  to 
the  East  Indies.  As  a  protection  against  the  Malay 
pirates  she  had  carried  sixteen  guns,  mainly  6-potmders, 
with  long  9-pounders  amidships.  Paul  Jones  sur- 
veyed her  as  the  agent  of  the  Marine  Committee,  and 
reported  that 

her  tonnage,  stability,  and  scantling  will  enable  her  to 
mount  a  battery  of  24  long  nines  on  the  gun-deck  and  6 
six-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  her  berthing  and 
hammock  spaces  will  accommodate  a  complement  of  220 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  This  will  make  her  the  full 
equivalent  of  a  28  gun,  nine-pounder,  light  frigate  of  the 
standard  British  rate. 

Jones  also  reported  that  the  Alfred  had  buoyancy 
enough  to  carry  twenty- two  12 -pounders  on  her  gim- 
deck,  but  he  doubted  if  her  beams  were  strong  enough, 
and  sagely  added,  as  an  afterthought,  **  besides,  we 
have  not  the  i2-poimders  at  hand.'' 

The  Committee  bought  the  Alfred  and  gave  Jones 
charge  of  the  work  of  converting  her  into  a  light  frigate 
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after  his  own  plans,  and  he  had  fully  expected  to  have 
the  command  of  the  ship.  During  the  arduous  work  of 
getting  the  Alfred  ready  for  sea,  Jones  foxmd  time  to 
write  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Marine  Committee 
embodying  suggestions  upon  the  personnel  of  a  naval 
organization,  the  qiialities  and  qtialifications  of  the 
ideal  naval  officer,  and  the  elements  of  sea  power. 
This  commtinication  attracted  the  attention  of  General 
Washington,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hewes. 
After  reading  it,  Washington  said: 

Mr.  Jones  is  clearly  not  only  a  master  mariner  within 
the  scope  of  the  art  of  navigation,  but  he  also  holds  a 
strong  and  profound  sense  of  the  political  and  military 
weight  of  command  on  the  sea.  His  powers  of  usefulness 
are  great  and  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

Somewhat  later,  Jones  offered  to  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee a  series  of  suggestions  upon  the  comparative 
value  of  frigates  and  ships-of-the-line,  in  which  he  dis- 
couraged the  proposed  construction  of  six  74-gun  ships, 
strongly  advocating  building  in  their  place  several  36- 
gun,  1 2 -pounder  frigates,  after  the  style  of  those  in 
the  French  navy.  The  wisdom  of  this  advice  for  a 
young  nation  with  a  small  navy  was  conclusively 
proved  in  the  series  of  frigate  victories  we  gained  in 
our  War  of  181 2. 

The  Alfred  was  the  first  ship  ready  (on  December 
22,  1775)  to  go  into  commission,  and  it  was  a  serious 
disappointment  for  Jones  to  find  that  Captain  Salton- 
stall  was  preferred  before  him  for  the  command.  He 
was  fain  to  content  himself,  however,  with  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant's commission,  dated  December  7,  1775,  which 
was  handed  to  him  in  Independence  Hall  by  John 
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Hancock  in  person,  shortly  after  noon,  on  December 
22,  1775.  P^^l  Jones  was  thus  the  first  officer  of  the 
Continental  navy  to  receive  his  commission.  Jones 
states  in  his  diary  that  he  was  offered  the  command  of 
the  sloop  Providence,  but  he  declined  it,  as,  although 
an  old  sailor,  he  had  never  sailed  in  a  sloop. 

It  had  been  contemplated  that  this  fleet  should  be 
used  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  the  operations 
against  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Gads- 
den's letter  to  Hopkins,  and  it  was  generally  tmder- 
stood  that  such  was  to  be  the  first  service  of  the  new 
navy.  But,  information  coming  to  the  **  secret  com- 
mittee" of  Congress  that  a  large  quantity  of  powder 
was  stored  on  the  island  of  New  Providence,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Marine  Committee  "take  meastires 
for  securing  and  bringing  away  the  said  powder  and 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee,  in  case 
they  can  secure  said  powder  to  have  it  brought  into  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  or  to  some  other  port  as  near 
Philadelphia  as  can  with  safety.'* 

Whereupon  Commodore  Hopkins  was  directed  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  southern  part  of  Abaco, 
of  the  Bahama  Islands.  Under  these  orders  Hopkins 
sailed  with  his  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware, 
February  17,  1776,  and  anchored  at  Abaco  on  March 
ist. 

Hopkins  was  familiar  with  the  Bahama  group  from 
his  previous  experience  in  command  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  he  had  once  visited  New  Providence.  His 
plan  was  to  run  in  with  two  small  vessels,  the  Provi- 
dence and  the  Wasp,  the  landing  party  being  concealed 
below,  and  when  fairly  inside  the  harbor  to  land  his 
force  and  capture  the  forts,  which  were  very  weakly 
garrisoned. 
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Jones,  in  his  diary,  says : 

The  plan  would  have  succeeded,  and  not  only  the  pub- 
lic stores  might  have  been  secured,  but  a  considerable  con- 
tribution might  have  been  obtained  as  a  ransom  for  the 
town  and  island,  had  not  the  whole  squadron  appeared  off 
the  harbour  in  the  morning,  instead  of  remaining  out  of 
sight  'till  after  the  sloops  had  entered  and  the  marines  had 
secured  the  forts.  On  the  appearance  of  the  squadron  the 
signal  of  alarm  was  fired,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  crossing  the  bar. 

In  this  dilemma,  Jones  undertook  to  carry  the  Alfred 
into  the  harbor,  and,  taking  the  pilot  with  him  to  the 
foretopmast  head,  from  whence  the  reefs  and  shoals 
could  be  clearly  seen  beneath  the  clear  water,  the 
squadron  was  carried  safely  in,  and  on  March  3,  1776, 
the  fort  was  taken  by  storm  by  two  htmdred  marines, 
led  by  Captain  Nicholas  of  that  corps,  with  fifty  sailors 
under  Lieutenant  Weaver. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  Hopkins 
seized  the  military  stores  and  shipped  on  two  schooners 
88  cannon,  9-  to  36-pounders;  15  mortars,  4-  to  11. 
inch;  5438  shells,  11,000  round  shot,  and  t$  barrels 
of  powder.  Only  the  day  before,  the  governor  had 
shipped  150  barrels  of  powder  to  the  royal  army  at 
Boston. 

With  this  rich  booty  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Mont- 
ford  Brown  and  Thomas  Arwin,  Inspector-General  of 
Customs  in  North  America,  as  prisoners.  Commodore 
Hopkins  sailed  with  his  heavily  laden  vessels  for  home. 
They  reached  Long  Island  Sound  on  April  4,  1776,  cap- 
turing that  day  the  British  schooner  Hawke,  6  gims 
and  8  swivels.  Her  captain  was  one  Wallace,  son  of 
Commodore   Wallace,    who    had   made   himself  very 
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obnoxious  to  the  Americans  while  in  command  of  the 
British  fleet  off  Newport.  The  following  day  they 
made  pri^e  of  the  Bolton,  a  British  bomb-brig,  8  guns 
and  2  swivels,  with  48  men. 

A  little  after  midnight  on  April  6th,  a  strange  ship 
ranged  alongside  the  Cabot,  and,  after  exchanging 
halls  and  learning  who  she  was»  fired  tw^o  broadsides 
into  her,  disabling  the  American  brig,  w^ounding  her 
captain,  and  kilUng  several  men.  The  enemy,  which 
w^as  the  British  frigate  Glasgouf,  20,  then  engaged  the 
Alfred,  and  an  unlucky  shot  carrying  away  the  latter's 
wheel-block  and  wheel-ropes,  she  broached  to,  giving  the 
English  ship  the  opportunity  of  raking  before  the  crew 
of  the  Alfred  were  in  a  condition  to  handle  their  ship. 

The  Cabot  had  drifted  out  of  the  fight  as  the  Alfred 
closed  with  the  Glasgouf,  and  the  little  Providence,  hav- 
ing secured  a  position  on  the  enemy's  lee  quarter, 
opened  an  effective  fire.  The  fight  continued  for  three 
hours,  the  American  vessels  suffering  considerably,  and 
at  last  the  Alfred's  wheel  w^as  shot  away  and  she  be- 
came entirely  unmanageable.  The  Glasgow,  however, 
finding  her  antagonists  too  numerous,  withdrew  into 
New^port  Harbor.  In  this  fight  the  Cabot  had  four 
killed  and  seven  wounded,  the  Alfred  six  killed  and 
SIX  wounded,  and  the  Columbus  one  killed. 

It  is  verj'  certain  that  no  particular  glory  was 
gained  for  the  Americans  by  this  affair,  although  our 
men  fought  well.  There  was,  however,  a  lack  of  ex- 
perienced officers  in  the  fleet  and  evidently  very  little 
discipline,  Jones  refers,  in  his  diary,  to  '*his  share  of 
the  dishonor  which  attended  the  first  essay  of  Ameri- 
can arms  by  sea  with  the  Glasgow.*'  It  was  certainly 
a  ver>'^  different  contest  from  that  which  was  to  make 
the  name  of  Paul  Jones  famous  three  years  later,  when 
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the  Bon  Homme  Richard  met  the  British  frigate  Serapis 

in  the  English  Channel. 

There  was  some  consolation,  however,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  rich  prize  of  war  material  Commodore  Hop- 
kins brought  into  port  as  the  result  of  his  expedition 
to  the  Bahamas,  and  when  the  report  of  it  was  laid 
before  Congress  it  occasioned  a  feeling  of  joyous  satis- 
faction. 

The  Secretary  of  Congress  was  directed  to  publish  a 
part  of  Commodore  Hopkins  ^s  report »  **so  that  the 
colonies  might  be  informed  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  worth  of  the  new  navy/'  John  Han- 
cock, President  of  Congress,  also  sent  his  personal 
congratulations  to  Hopkins  in  a  letter  from  Philadel- 
phia, dated  April  17,  1776,  and  after  asking  for  a 
*Xompleat  List  and  State  of  the  Stores  taken,''  and 
regretting  that  ''the  Glasgow  Man  of  War  made  her 
Escape,  tho'  not  thro  any  Misconduct,"  he  encloses 
Commodore  Hopkins  a  letter  from  his  agent  at  An- 
tigua, giving  the  information  that  the  third  division  of 
British  transports,  six  in  number,  will  leave  that  port 
in  a  few  days  for  New  York  under  convoy  of  an  old  East 
India  ship  mounting  sixteen  guns.  In  closing,  Hancock 
significantly  adds,  **  wishing  you  the  greatest  success 
and  happiness,  I  am/'  etc.  But  Commodore  Hopkins 
was  not  prepared  for  another  cruise  just  then.  Trouble 
was  ahready  brewing,  and  a  series  of  courts-martial 
speedily  followed  as  the  result  of  the  mutual  recrim- 
minations  among  the  officers  of  his  fleet,  who  freely 
accused  each  other  of  want  of  judgment  and  even  of 
cowardice  in  having  allowed  the  Glasgow  to  escape. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last> 
case  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  our  navy, 

A  prolonged  Congressional  inquiry  followed^  and  on 
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January  2,  1778,  Hopkins  was  finally  dismissed  from 
the  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
his  native  State,  however,  believing  him  a  maligned 
and  injured  man,  elected  him  to  the  Legislature  and 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Council  of  War,  a 
position  he  held  the  entire  period  of  its  service.  Hop- 
kins died  in  1802,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  a 
bronze  figure  of  heroic  size  has  been  reared  over  his 
grave  in  Providence,  R,  L,  commemorating  the  fact 
that  Esek  Hopkins  was  **  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Continental  Navy  During  the  American  Revolution 
from  December  22,  1775^  to  January  2,  1778/'  The 
United  States  Government  has  also,  somewhat  tardily, 
honored  the  memory  of  Hopkins  by  naming  a  torpedo- 
destroyer  for  him,  which  w^as  launched  at  Wilmington, 
DeL,  on  April  24,  1902- 

On  the  I  St  of  May,  1776,  Lieutenant  John  Paul 
Jones  was  ordered  by  Commodore  Hopkins  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  schooner  PravidencB.  His  first  duty  was 
to  carry  to  New  York  two  hundred  soldiers  that  had 
been  lent  to  the  squadron  by  General  Washington 
while  the  ships  were  short  of  men.  On  August  8,  1776, 
Jones  received  his  commission  as  captain  from  John 
Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress;  and  in  October 
he  was  ordered  to  command  the  Alfred,  and  sailed  in 
company  with  the  Providence  on  a  cruise  to  the  north- 
ward. Off  Louisburg  he  captured  the  Mellish,  a  large 
ship  bound  for  Quebec,  having  on  board  eleven  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  several  brass  field-pieces,  and  over 
ten  thousand  suits  of  clothing  for  the  British  army. 
He  also  captured  a  letter  of  marque  with  a  rich  cargo 
for  Liverpool,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  prizes, 
Jones  got  the  Mellish  and  her  valuable  cargo  safely  into 
Dartmouth,  and  the  welcome  news  of  this  supply  of 
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clothing  for  his  ragged  army  reached  General  Washing- 
ton just  before  he  recrossed  the  Delaware  and  won  the 
battle  of  Trenton, 

On  May  9^  1777,  Jones  w^as  notified  by  the  Marine 
Committee  that  he  was  to  take  the  Amphitrit^,  a 
French  ship  of  twenty  guns,  from  Charleston  to  France, 
where  he  was  to  assume  command  *'of  one  of  those 
fine  frigates*'  that  Mr.  Deane  had  notified  Congress 
could  be  purchased  in  France.  But  these  orders  were 
later  superseded  by  others  giving  him  the  command  of 
the  Ranger,  where,  on  June  14,  1777,  Jones  hoisted  the 
new  national  flag,  for  the  first  time  it  was  displayed 
on  board  a  man-of*war.  This  flag  had  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  with  thirteen  white  stars  in  a 
blue  field.  Tw^enty-six  guns  were  provided  for  the 
Ranger,  but  Jones  only  mounted  eighteen  6-pouiiders, 
as  the  ship  was  very  crank. 

He  sailed  on  November  1,  1777,  carrying  despatches 
that  gave  the  important  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender, 
and  arrived  at  Nantes  on  the  2d  of  December,  having 
captured  two  brigantines  on  the  voyage.  In  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  his  despatches,  Jones  wrrote,  "I 
w^ill  spread  this  new^s  in  France  in  thirty  days/'  and  he 
came  so  near  fulfilling  his  promise  that  on  the  thirty- 
second  day  after  leaving  Portsmouth  he  landed  in 
Nantes. 

Of  this  voyage  Lieutenant  Hall  says,  in  his  record: 

1  had  sailed  with  many  captains,  in  all  kinds  of  voyages, 
but  1  never  had  seen  a  ship  crowded  as  Captain  Jones 
drove  the  Ranger.  ,  ,  ,  Imagine,  then,  the  situation 
of  the  Ranger's  crew,  with  a  top-heavy  and  crank  ship 
under  their  feet,  and  a  commander  who  day  and  night  in- 
sisted on  every  rag  she  could  stagger  under  without  laying 
clear  down. 
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As  it  was,  she  came  close  to  beam-ends  more  than  once, 
and  on  one  occasion  righted  only  by  letting  fly  sheets  cut 
with  hatchets.  During  all  this  trying  work,  Captain  Jones 
was  his  own  navigating  officer,  keeping  the  deck  eighteen 
or  twenty  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four. 

The  officers  and  crew  were  eqtially  enthusiastic,  and 
bore  all  their  hardships  without  grumbling.  Their 
favorite  song  ended  with : 

So,  now  we  had  him  hard  and  fast, 
Burgoyne  laid  down  his  Arms  at  Last, 
And  that  is  why  we  Brave  the  Blast, 
To  carry  the  news  to  I^ondon. 

On  the  morning  of  December  5,  1777,  Jones  placed 
his  despatches,  written  by  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  John  Loring  Austin,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  copy 
of  these  despatches  and  had  come  over  on  a  fast 
French  ship,  reached  Paris  twelve  hours  ahead  of 
Jones. 

The  receipt  of  this  important  intelligence  induced 
King  Louis  XVL  **to  consider  favorably  the  overtures 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States,''  and  it 
was  hoped  that  our  Commissioners  would  be  permitted 
to  fit  out  and  place  under  the  command  of  Jones  the 
ship  Indien,  46,  then  just  completed  at  Amsterdam. 
The  British  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  however,  de- 
nounced the  vessel  to  the  States-General  as  an  Ameri- 
can ship-of-war  in  disguise,  exactly  as  Mr.  Adams  did 
in  the  case  of  the  Laird  Ram,  built  in  Liverpool  for  the 
Confederate  government  in  1864;  and  the  Indien  pro- 
ject fell  through,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Cap- 
tain Jones. 

Jones  now  took  the  Ranger  from  Nantes  to  L'Orient 
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and  fitted  her,  and  on  February  13,  1778,  received 
from  the  French  squadron  in  the  outer  road  of  Brest 
the  first  salute  from  a  foreign  naval  power  ever  ac- 
corded to  the  American  flag.  On  April  loth,  the 
Ranger  sailed  from  Brest  for  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
but  the  second  day  out  a  westerly  gale  set  in  and  Cap- 
tain Jones  decided  to  run  up  through  St.  George's 
Channel  into  the  Irish  Sea.  At  Whitehaven  he  landed 
on  April  2  2d,  and  after  spiking  the  gims  in  the  two 
small  forts,  which  were  only  garrisoned  by  a  few  coast- 
guards, he  set  fire  to  several  ships  in  the  basin  and 
sailed  away  before  the  arrival  of  two  sloops-of-war 
sent  to  the  protection  of  the  place.  The  same  day, 
Jones  bore  up  for  the  north  shore  of  Solway  Frith  and 
made  his  famous  descent  on  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  castle 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  hoping  to  carry  off  the  Earl  and 
hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  better  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  then  in  England.  His  design  was 
frustrated,  however,  by  the  absence  of  the  Earl  from 
the  castle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  23,  1778,  the  Ranger  stood 
acK)ss  the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  next  morning  Jones 
learned  from  some  fishermen,  whose  boats  he  picked 
up  and  who  were  ver\'^  ready  to  give  the  information, 
that  the  British  sloop-of-war  Drake,  Captain  Burden, 
the  guard-ship  at  Carrickfergus,  was  coming  out  in 
search  of  him.  Jones  had  looked  in  at  Carrickfergus 
on  the  2ist,  and  had  the  wind  ser\'ed  would  have 
attacked  the  Drake  at  that  time.  **So  now,"  as  he 
says  in  his  journal.  **  to  save  trouble  I  ran  down  again, 
hove  to  off  the  mouth  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  waited 
for  the  Drake  to  work  out,  which  saved  me  the  pain  of 
poinix  in  atior  her."  As  the  Rauger  hove  to  off  Car- 
rickfergus on  the  24th,  the  Drake  sent  out  one  of  her 
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boats  to  reconnoitre,  and  Jones  succeeded  in  decoying 
this  boat  alongside  the  Ranger  and  captured  the  mid- 
shipman and  five  men  that  formed  her  crew.  The 
Drake,  with  wind  and  tide  both  against  her,  worked 
out  of  port  slowly,  and  it  was  nearly  sundown  when 
she  got  within  hail.  Both  vessels  were  then  before  the 
wind,  standing  to  the  northward,  with  a  very  light 
southerly  breeze  and  a  smooth  sea.  The  Drake,  com- 
ing up  astern  of  the  Ranger,  hailed,  **What  ship  is 
that?**  Jones  answered ,  **The  American  Continental 
ship  Ranger,     Come  on,  we  are  waiting  for  you!*' 

Both  ships  fired,  almost  at  once,  the  Ranger  a  trifle 
the  first.  The  range  was  little  more  than  musket-shot, 
and  the  fire  of  the  Americans  was  very  deadly.  The 
engagement  was  kept  up  for  nearly  an  hour,  when,  the 
Drake's  rigging  being  very  much  cut  up,  her  fore-  and 
maintopsail-yards  came  down  on  the  caps,  and  as  she 
fell  off  Jones  luffed  under  her  stem,  and  with  the  star- 
board tacks  on  board  came  into  a  position  to  rake  his 
enemy,  when  her  colors  were  at  once  struck  and  the 
Drake  was  surrendered  by  her  second  lietitenant,  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  having  been  killed  during 
the  engagement. 

The  Drake  was  a  new  ship,  less  than  three  years  off 
the  stocks,  mounting  twenty  guns,  sixteen  9-pounders 
and  four  4 -pounders,  with  a  complement  of  1 5  7  officers 
and  men.  The  Ranger  had  fourteen  9-pounders  and 
four  6-pounders,  and  1 26  officers  and  men.  The  Brit- 
ish loss  was  nineteen  killed,  including  the  captain  and 
first  lieutenant,  and  twenty-eight  officers  and  men  se- 
verely wounded.  The  Americans  lost  two  killed,  in- 
cluding Lieutenant  Wallingford,  and  six  wounded,  one 
mortally.  The  Drake  received  107  shot^  36  at  or  below 
the  water-line;  while  her  upper  works  were  wrecked, 
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five  guns  dismounted,  her  standing  and  running  rig- 
ging much  damaged,  and  her  foremast  seriously  weak- 
ened,— a  striking  evidence  of  the  superior  gunnery  of 
the  Americans. 

Jones  continued  his  cruise  aroimd  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  although  after  manning  his  prize  he  had  but 
eighty-six  officers  and  crew  remaining  on  board  the 
Ranger.  Before  returning  to  Brest  he  captured  a 
valuable  prize  off  Malin  Head,  laden  with  naval  stores. 
During  this  short  cruise  of  twenty-eight  days,  Jones 
took  six  merchant  prizes,  destroying  three  of  them,  and 
sent  into  Brest  the  Drake,  a  ship  of  superior  force  to 
his  own,  and  three  merchantmen. 

When  Jones  appeared  off  Brest  on  the  evening  of 
May  8th,  the  French  frigate  Belle  Poule  stood  out  and 
hailed,  **  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  prize?"  To 
which  Jones  responded:  "The  American  Continental 
ship  Ranger,  of  eighteen  guns,  Captain  Paul  Jones ;  and 
the  man-of-war  prize  is  His  Britannic  Majesty's  late 
ship  the  Drake,  of  twenty  guns.  The  other  prize  a-lee 
is  a  merchant  ship,  not  armed." 

Jones  was  directed  to  anchor  for  the  night  tmder  the 
lee  of  Roscannel  Point,  and  the  next  day  he  took  his 
vessels  into  the  inner  harbor,  where  his  prize  was  vis- 
ited by  hundreds  of  officers  and  officials,  among  them 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  for  the  time  the  American 
captain  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  But  within  a  month 
his  troubles  began,  and  Jones  was  actually  compelled 
to  sell  his  prizes  to  proxnde  means  for  paying  and  feed- 
ing his  crew,  as  his  draft  on  the  American  Commis- 
sioners for  24.000  li\Tes  was  dishonored.  Jones  wrote 
to  the  Commissioners  on  May  27,  1778: 

.     Are»  then,  the  Continental  ships  of  war  to  de- 
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pend  on  sale  of  their  prizes  for  the  daily  dinner  of  their 
men?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  I  and  my  truly  poor, 
brave  men  must  not  only  fight  without  pay.  but  also  com- 
pel our  enemy  to  feed  us?  Is  then^  our  cause  become  so 
mendicant  that  men  who  so  victoriously  defend  it  must 
not  only  take  the  chances  of  death  in  battle,  but  also  face 
the  fate  of  beggary  and  even  starvation  after  they  have 
conquered  ? 

After  his  return  to  France  from  this  cruise,  Jones 
suggested  a  number  of  plans  to  M,  de  Sartine,  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  they  were  discussed  with  the 
American  Commissioners,  One  of  these,  in  which  Paul 
Jones  was  to  take  an  active  part,  contemplated  a  de- 
scent upon  Liverpool  by  a  naval  force  ^  w^hich  was  to 
cover  the  landing  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under  M,  de 
Lafayette,  But  none  of  these  projects  came  to  any- 
thing. 

At  last,  after  infinite  difficulty  and  no  end  of  diplo- 
matic intrigue,  M.  de  Sartine,  in  a  letter  to  Franklin, 
states  that  King  Louis  XVL  has  decided  to  purchase 
and  put  at  the  disposition  of  Captain  Jones  the  Duras, 
an  old  high-poop  Indiaman,  then  at  L' Orient.  To  the 
Duras  was  finally  added,  through  the  influence  of  the 
banker,  M.  le  Ray  de  Chaumant^  four  other  vessels — - 
the  Pallas,  32,  and  the  Vengeance,  12;  two  purchased 
merchantmen — the  Cerf,  a  large  cutter,  and  the  Alli- 
ance, 32p  a  ship  built  for  war  purposes. 

After  being  refitted,  this  little  fleet  w^as  placed  under 
the  American  flag  and  the  officers  received  commis- 
sions, valid  for  a  limited  period  only,  from  Dr,  Frank- 
lin, as  the  representative  of  the  American  government. 
The  laws  and  provisions  of  our  navy  were  to  govern 
them,  and  Captain  Jones,  by  special  provision,  was  to 
be  Commander-in-Chief,  w^hile  Captain  Landais  was  to 
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be  his  junior.  Unfortunately,  just  before  sailing,  M^ 
Chaumant  came  to  L'Orient  bringing  a  concordat  or 
agreement,  which  all  the  commanders  were  asked  to 
sign,  and  this  irregular  proceeding  afterward  resulted 
in  constant  breaches  of  discipUne  among  the  officers, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Landais. 

The  Duras  originally  carried  her  guns  on  one  deck, 
with  a  certain  number  of  light  pieces  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle ;  but  Jones  had  twelve  ports  cut  in 
the  gun-room  below,  where  he  had  six  old  i8-pounders 
mounted,  very  unfortunately,  as  it  subsequently 
proved.  When  ready  for  sea,  the  Duras,  renamed  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  mounted 
twenty-eight  12 -pounders  on  the  gun -deck,  eight  9- 
pounders  on  the  forecastle  and  quarter-deck,  and  six 
i8*s  below — making  forty -two  guns  in  alL  In  view  of 
the  desperate  fight  that  was  awaiting  him  on  the  com- 
ing cruise,  Jones  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  for  the 
Richard,  just  before  he  sailed,  one  hundred  American 
seamen,  who  had  been  exchanged  for  the  captured 
crew  of  the  Drake  and  other  British  ships.  With  this 
accession  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  in 
his  crew- 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1779,  Paul  Jones  sailed  mth 
his  little  squadron  from  the  road  of  Isle  de  Groaix,  and 
for  ten  days  his  cruise  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  was 
comparatively  uneventfuh  A  trading  brig  and  a  brig- 
antine  were  captured  and  sent  into  port.  On  the  23d 
of  August,  while  two  boats  were  out  in  a  calm,  towing 
the  head  of  the  Richard  to  the  tide  to  keep  her  from 
drifting  on  the  Shallocks  reef,  the  English  crew  in  one 
boat  overpowered  the  two  Americans,  and,  cutting  the 
towline,  pulled  for  the  shore.  Mr.  Cutting  Ltmt  was 
sent  with  ten  seamen  and  marines  in  pursuit,  but  the 
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runaways  escaped^  while  Mr.  Lunt,  getting  too  close  in 
shore,  was  captured  with  his  men.  By  this  misadven- 
ture two  boats  and  twenty -three  officers  and  men  were 
lost.  Including  the  crews  sent  in  prizes^  the  Richard's 
complement  had  thus  been  reduced  by  thirty-nine 
within  ten  days, 

On  the  morning  of  August  31st,  the  west  coast  of  the 
Hebrides  being  abeam,  the  Richard  captured  the  Brit- 
ish letter  of  marque  Union,  mounting  twenty-two  6- 
pounders,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  naval  and  military 
stores  for  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  and  carrying  a 
valuable  mail,  including  despatches  from  the  British 
government  for  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  Canada,  and  Sir 
William  Howe  at  New  York.  These  despatches,  how- 
ever, were  lost,  as  the  Alliance  showed  American 
colors,  and  the  captain  of  the  Union  at  once  threw  his 
important  papers  overboard.  This  valuable  prize, 
with  another  captured  the  same  day  by  the  Alliance, 
were  sent  in  to  Bergen,  They  were  both  subse- 
quently returned  to  the  British  government  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  had  not  yet  recognized  the 
United  States  as  a  sovereign  power,  and  consequently 
did  not  respect  her  right  to  capture  prizes  on  the  high 
seas. 

After  an  attempt  to  attack  the  port  of  Leith,  which 
was  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  heavy  northwest  gale, 
the  Richard  and  the  Pallas  worked  to  the  southward, 
hoping  to  fall  in  with  the  Baltic  merchant  fleet;  and 
on  the  2 2d  of  September,  Jones  discovered  a  fleet  of 
colHers  anchored  under  the  lee  of  Spurn  Head,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Hiimber,  and  under  convoy  of  a  frigate. 
Just  before  dark,  while  meditating  an  attack  on  the 
fleet,  the  little  Vengeance  ran  under  the  lee  of  the  Rich- 
flfd  and  informed  Captain  Jones  that  the  Baltic  fleet 
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had  put  in  to  Bridlington  Bay*  under  convoy,  to  await 
a  shift  of  wind  to  enable  them  to  fetch  the  Downs. 

Ordering  the  Vengeance  to  stand  down  to  the  south* 
ward  and  eastward  and  notify  the  Alliance  that  the 
next  rendezvous  would  be  Flamboro'  Head»  Jones  laid 
his  ship's  head  north -northeast,  signalling  the  Pallas 
to  keep  on  his  starboard  quarter  and  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  Richard. 

In  the  morning,  both  the  American  ships  were  out 
of  sight  of  landi  and,  as  the  wind  was  light, — south- 
westj — they  were  all  the  forenoon  beating  up  for  Brid- 
lington Bay,  and  in  doing  so  fetched  so  far  to  leeward 
that  Flamboro'  Head  was  on  the  port,  instead  of  the 
starboard  beam,  in  the  last  tack  inshore.  To  weather 
the  Head  they  wore  offshore  at  one  o* clock,  and,  as 
they  were  hauling  up  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  whole 
Baltic  fleet  came  running  out  of  Bridlington  Bay  be- 
fore the  wind,  steering  north-northeast  for  Scarboro, 
the  two  convoys  covering  their  rear  and  flank. 

Jones  at  once  hauled  his  ship  up  to  the  wind  in  the 
endeavor  to  get,  if  possible,  between  the  land  and  the 
larger  ship,  and  as  the  breeze  was  light  the  whole  after* 
noon  was  consumed  in  accomplishing  this  manoeuvre; 
but  by  sundown  Jones  had  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  desired  position,  with  Flamboro*  Head  bearing  due 
east,  distant  about  seven  miles. 

By  seven  o'clock  there  was  a  full  moon,  and  as  the 
two  ships  neared  each  other  on  opposite  tacks,  Jones 
saw  that  his  antagonist  was  a  small  two-decker.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Serapts,  44,  Captain  Richard  Peai^on, 
with  twenty  long  i8's  on  her  lower  deck,  twenty-two 
long  9's  on  her  upper  deck,  and  eight  9-pounders  on 
her  quarter-deck — in  all  fifty  guns*  Her  effective  com- 
plement was  317  men. 
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The  story  of  this  desperate  sea-fight  has  been  re- 
peatedly told  in  the  official  reports  of  Captains  Jones 
and  Pearson,  the  personal  narratives  of  surviving  offi- 
cers of  both  ships,  the  testimony  eHcited  at  the  two 
courts-martial,  and  in  the  numerous  contemporane- 
otis  pamphlets  printed  in  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica, so  that  it  is  not  difficult  from  these  different 
sources  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  its  various  incidents. 

At  7.15,  the  two  ships  were  heading  northwest,  on 
the  same  tack,  the  wind  light  from  southwest.  There 
was  a  smooth  sea,  a  clear  sky,  and  a  full  moon  rising. 
The  comniander  of  the  Serapis  hailed  twice,  and  at  the 
instant  of  the  second  hail  both  ships  fired  their  broad- 
sides at  a  range  of  about  eight  hundred  feet.  Almost 
at  the  first  fire  the  Richard's  gun-room  battery  of  18- 
pounders  was  disabled  by  tw*o  of  them  bursting  back 
of  their  trunnions,  wounding  a  number  of  their  crews, 
lifting  the  gun -deck  above  them,  and  causing  great 
demoralization. 

Acting-Lieutenant  John  Maynant,  in  command  of 
this  division,  was  wounded  in  the  head,  but  he 
remained  on  duty,  reporting  the  occurrence  to  Lieuten- 
ant Dale  and  advising  that  the  i8-pounders  be  aban- 
doned, as  they  were  a  lot  of  condemned  French  guns, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  men  could  not  be  induced 
to  work  them  further  after  this  accident.  This  reduced 
the  Richard's  broadside  to  fourteen  12-pounders  on  the 
main-deck  and  four  9-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck, 
throwing  204  pounds  of  metal,  against  the  broadside 
of  the  Serapis  of  ten  i8-pounders  and  fifteen  9-pound- 
ers,  throwing  315  pounds  of  metal.  This  very  serious 
disparity  soon  began  to  tell  on  the  American  ship.  As 
the  Serapis  w^as  forereaching  on  his  antagonist,  Cap- 
tain Pearson  believed  he  could  luff  across  the  Richard's 
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hawse,  rake  her,  and,  by  tacking  around  her  bows, 
gain  the  weather-gage  on  the  other  tack. 

But  this  delicate  manceuvre  failed,  as  the  Richard 
continued  to  forge  ahead,  and  it  became  evident  that 
if  the  Serapis  attempted  to  tack  at  such  close  quar- 
ters the  ships  would  foul  and  thus  enable  the  Richard 
to  grapple  and  board  the  enemy.  The  musketry  fire 
from  the  American  ship  was  also  proving  very  fatal  to 
the  crew  of  the  Serapis. 

Pearson  therefore  boxhauled  his  ship,  and  as  her 
bow  paid  off  he  tried  to  let  her  fall  off  to  leeward,  clear 
of  the  Richard.  But  in  doing  this  the  stem  of  the 
Serapis  swung  to,  and  Jones,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
ran  his  ship's  jib-boom  over  the  English  ship*s  larboard 
quarter  into  her  mizzen-rigging,  and  attempted  to 
grapple  by  throwing  grapnels  from  his  forecastle  into 
the  mizzen-backstays  of  the  Serapis.  The  irons  caught^ 
but  their  lines  parted  as  the  British  ship  fell  off  and 
the  Richard  forged  ahead,  so  that  for  a  time  none  of 
the  guns  of  either  ship  could  be  broiight  to  bear. 

The  fight  had  now  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  J  as  the  ships  came  abeam  again,  the  Richard  was 
in  a  sad  plight,  as  described  by  quarter-gunner  Henry 
Gardner.  Of.  her  fourteen  12 -pounders,  nine  w^ere 
either  dismounted  or  so  jammed  by  the  wreckage  of 
the  port  openings  as  to  be  unserviceable;  the  :8- 
pounders,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  abandoned  as  too 
dangerous  to  use,  while  of  the  144  officers  and  men 
stationed  at  the  gun-deck  battery,  over  80  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  whole  deck  was  slippery  with  blood 
and  littered  with  fragments  of  heads,  bodies,  and  limbs* 
Several  18-pound  shot  had  pierced  the  Richard's  hull  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  and  there  was  already  over  three 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  which  was  rapidly  gaining. 
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Yet  [says  Gardner],  although  we  could  see  from  the  ports 
that  the  ship  had  already  sunk  at  least  two  feet  from  her 
natural  trim,  and  despite  this  wreck  and  carnage,  1  could 
not  see  that  any  of  our  remaining  men  were  disposed  to 
flinch,  or  that  the  fr^^  g^ns  we  had  left  were  worked  with 
any  less  will  than  at  the  start. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Commodore  came  down  on  the 
gun-deck  and  said  to  Mr.  Dale,  who  was  at  the  moment 
near  me:  '*  Dick,  his  metal  is  too  heavy  for  us  at  this  busi- 
ness. He  is  hammering  us  all  to  pieces.  We  must  close 
with  him.  We  must  get  hold  of  him!  Be  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  abandon  this  deck  and  bring  whatever  men 
you  have  left  on  the  spar-deck— and  give  them  the  small 
arms  for  boarding  when  you  come  up.** 

At  this  period  of  the  fight  the  Alliance  appeared,  and 
Jones  naturally  supposed  that  with  this  reinforcement 
the  battle  was  at  an  end;  but,  to  his  astonishment, 
Captain  Landais  discharged  a  broadside  into  the  stem 
of  the  Richard  and  then  ran  oR  close-hauled  to  the 
northward,  out  of  gunshot.  By  this  time  the  wind 
had  hauled  to  about  west  and  had  freshened,  and  as 
the  ships  were  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  apart^ 
the  Richard  blanketed  the  SerapiSy  and  as  she  lost  way 
Jones  took  advantage  of  a  puff  of  wind,  shot  his  ship 
ahead  of  the  Serapis,  and  broached  her  to  across  the 
Englishman's  forefoot.  Captain  Pearson  at  once 
threw  all  his  after-sails  aback,  hoping  to  back  his  ship 
clear  of  his  enemy,  but,  unfortunately,  his  starboard 
anchor  caught  in  the  Richard's  channels  and  held  the 
ships  together.  Pearson  then  ordered  the  anchor  to 
be  let  go  by  cutting  away  the  ring-stopper  and  shank- 
painter,  but  the  fire  from  the  American  marines  was 
so  hot  that  this  could  not  be  done»  as  every  man  that 
approached  the  bow  rail  w^as  picked  off,  and  the  English 
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third  lieutenant,  Mr.  Popplewell,  was  shot  throtigh  the 
head  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  cut  the  anchor 
fastenings.  In  fact,  our  sharpshooters  entirely  cleared 
the  forecastle  of  the  Serapis  by  their  deadly  fire.  And 
in  this  work  Jones  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  per- 
son, cheering  and  encouraging  the  French  marines  in 
their  own  language,  exhorting  them  to  take  good  aim, 
and  toward  the  last  he  had  about  him  a  group  of  half 
a  dozen  marines  who  did  nothing  but  load  the  muskets 
and  hand  them  to  the  Commodore,  who  fired  them 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck  rail  by  the  maintop-back- 
stay. 

One  of  the  French  volimteers,  Kerre  Gerard,  in  his 
narrative,  says: 

When  Captain  Chamillard,  commandant  of  marines,  suf- 
fering a  contusion  of  the  knee,  quit  his  post,  Conunodore 
Jones  sprung  among  the  shaking  marines  on  the  quarter- 
deck like  a  tiger  among  calves.  They  responded  instantly 
to  him.  In  an  instant  they  were  filled  with  courage!  The 
indomitable  spirit,  the  unconquerable  courage  of  the  Com- 
modore penetrated  ever}'  soul,  and  ever\'  one  who  saw  his 
example  or  heard  his  voice  became  as  much  a  hero  as 
himself. 

At  this  moment  the  gunner,  Arthur  Randall,  think- 
ing the  Richard  was  sinking,  called  for  quarter;  and 
as  the  American  flag  had  been  shot  from  the  gaff  and 
was  trailing  in  tb*e  water  astern.  Captain  Pearson 
haikxl  to  know  if  the  American  ship  had  struck,  to 
which  Jones  ros|v^ndevl,  wth  an  oath.  *'Xo;  I  have 
just  Ix^gim  to  t\g!u!**  and  the  Iwttle  continued. 

lVars<M\,  at  tlu^  ^vun-maaial.  testified  that  this 
answer  frvMU  Jvmios  was  rv'tV^aevi  to  him  by  Midship- 
nun  Hvwl,     'This.'  ho  s^iid.     I  had  first  thought  to 
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[be  mere  bravado  tipon  his  part.     But  I  soon  perceived 

rthat  it  was  the  defiance  of  a  man  desperate  enough,  if 
he  could  not  conquer,  to  sink  with  his  ship  alongside/* 
In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  master-at-arms, 
beHeving  the  Richard  was  about  to  sink,  opened  the 
orlop  hatch  and  let  loose  more  than  two  hundred 
prisoners  confined  below.  Fortunately,  Midshipman 
Potter,  with  a  few  men,  held  the  prisoners  in  check, 
so  that  only  about  fifty  of  them  reached  the  upper 
deck,  and  these  were  sent  to  the  pumps  and  kept  at 
work  by  Lieutenant  Dale  after  one  of  their  number, 
who  objected,  had  been  shot. 

It  was  now  9.30  o'clock,  and  the  battle  had  been 
raging  fiercely  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
British  had  been  driven  from  the  upper  deck  by  the 
American  musket-fire,  but  the  gun-fire  from  the  lower 

[  tier  of  the  Seraf>is  was  steadily  kept  up.  The  two 
ships'  sides  being  in  contact,  the  burning  wads  set  fire 
to  the  wreckage  on  the  Richard's  gun-deck  and  burned 
through  the  deck,  reaching  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
magazine  bulkhead.  At  this  time  the  American  ship 
had  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold. 

Jones  now  ordered  Lieutenant  Edward  Stack  to 
send  some  hand-grenades  into  the  maintop  and  en- 
deavor to  drop  them  from  the  main-yard  down  the 
enemy's  main-hatch.  This  was  done,  and  at  the  third 
trial  a  grenade  was  dropped  through  a  triangular  open- 
ing in  the  hatch  and,  falling  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of 
cartridges,  caused  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which 
fully  fifty  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  crews 
abandoned  their  guns,  to  which  they  could  only  be 

I  driven  back  again  with  great  difficulty. 

At  this  time  the  Alliance  again  appeared,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  engagement,  and,  running  across 
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the  bow  of  the  Richard  and  the  stem  of  the  Serapis^ 
raked  both  ships  indiscriminately  with  round,  grape, 
and  bar  shot.  This,  notwithstanding  Jones  (as  he  tes- 
tified at  the  court-martial  of  Captain  Landais),  **  con- 
stantly called  from  the  Richard  for  him  not  to  fire,  but 
to  lay  the  enemy  alongside/'  From  this  fire.  Master's 
Mate  Caswell  and  several  men  were  wounded.  The 
Alliance  again  ran  off  to  leeward  and  took  no  further] 
part  in  the  action. 

Captain  Pearson,  who  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in 
expedient,  now  let  go  his  larboard  anchor,  hoping,  as  , 
his  ship  brought  up,  she  might  drift  clear  of  the  Ri 
ard;  but  it  was  calm,  and  as  the  lashinp  held  the  two 
ships  swung  to  the  anchor.  Jones  not  only  kept  up 
.his  deadly  musketry  fire,  but  by  constant  hammering 
with  the  three  9-pounders  on  his  quarter-deck,  he  had 
nearly  cut  in  two  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis  ten 
feet  above  her  deck.  As  an  evidence  of  the  havoc 
made  by  the  sharpshooters,  Dr.  Bannatyne,  the  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  says :  **  No  less  than  eleven  men  were  shot 
at  our  wheel,  seven  of  whom  were  killed  outright,  and 
all,  without  exception,  were  struck  by  musket  balls." 

At  this  period  of  the  fight  the  mainmast  of  the  Sera- 
pis  fell,  carrying  with  it  the  mizzen topmast.  Soon 
after,  Jones  mustered  a  boarding  party  of  twenty -five 
or  thirty  sailors,  each  with  a  cutlass  and  two  pistols, 
and  a  few  with  hatchets,  and,  headed  by  Acting* 
Lieutenant  John  Maynant,  they  boarded  the  Serapis, 
landing  in  the  waist  at  the  break  of  the  top-gallant- 
forecastle.  As  Maynant' s  feet  struck  the  deck,  a  sailor 
stuck  a  sharp  boarding-pike  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  thigh,  but  the  Heutenant  shot  the  EngHshman  at 
the  same  moment,  killing  him  instantly.  The  Ameri- 
can boarders  carried  everything  before  them,  and  Cap- 
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tain  Pearson,  seeing  they  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
fore  part  of  his  ship,  seized  the  halliards  of  the  ensign 
and  lowered  the  flag  of  the  Serapis  himself,  the  main- 
mast going  by  the  board  as  he  was  striking. 

But  the  confusion  was  so  great  that  for  several 
minutes  the  firing  from  the  gtm-deck  of  the  Serapis  and 
from  the  marines  of  the  Richard  continued,  imtil  May- 
nant  called  to  Lieutenant  Dale:  **He  has  struck;  stop 
the  firing.  Come  on  board  and  take  possession!" 
Dale  at  once  swimg  himself  on  board  and,  going  aft, 
said  to  Captain  Pearson :  **  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  alongside,  which  is  the 
American  Continental  ship  Bon  Homme  Richard,  imder 
command  of  Commodore  Paul  Jones.  What  ship  is 
this?" 

'*  His  Britannic  Majesty's  late  ship,  the  Serapis,  sir," 
was  the  response,  ''and  I  am  Captain  Richard  Pear- 
son. 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  young  American,  '*  in  the 
haste  of  the  moment  I  forgot  to  inform  you  that  my 
name  is  Richard  Dale,  and  I  must  request  you  to  pass 
on  board  the  ship  alongside." 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Serapis  coming  up  from 
below  at  this  moment,  and  seeing  the  American  officer, 
inquired  of  his  captain,  **  Has  the  enemy  struck,  sir?" 

**  No,  sir,"  responded  Pearson  ;  **  I  have  struck." 

In  his  jotimal,  Jones  describes  the  formal  surrender 
as  follows : 

Captain  Pearson  now  confronted  me,  the  image  of  cha- 
grin and  despair.  He  offered  me  his  sword  with  a  slight 
bow,  but  was  silent.  His  first  lieutenant  followed  suit.  I 
was  sorry  for  them,  for  they  had  fought  their  ship  better 
and  braver  than  any  English  ship  was  ever  fought  before, 
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and  this  fortune  of  war  came  hard  to  them.  I  wanted  to 
speak,  but  they  were  so  sad  and  dignified  in  their  silence 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Finally  I  mustered  courage 
and  said,  as  I  took  the  swords  and  handed  them  to  Mid- 
shipman Potter  at  my  elbow,  **  Captain  Pearson,  you  have 
fought  heroically.  You  have  worn  this  sword  to  your  own 
credit  and  to  the  honor  of  your  service.  I  hope  your  sov- 
ereign will  suitably  reward  you.**  He  bowed  again,  but 
made  no  reply,  whereupon  I  requested  him  and  his  lieu- 
tenant to  accompany  Mr.  Potter  to  my  cabin. 

It  was  midnight  when  this  most  remarkable  sea- 
fight  ended,  and  upon  inspection  it  was  foimd  that  the 
Richard  had  seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  although 
the  pumps  were  constantly  running,  double-manned  by 
the  English  prisoners.  The  lashings  that  held  the 
ships  were  now  cut  and  they  drifted  apart.  After 
mustering  the  crew  it  was  found  that  the  Richard  had 
sixty  killed  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  woimded ; 
nearly  every  12-poimder  gun  in  the  starboard  broad- 
side was  dismounted  or  disabled,  the  starboard  side  of 
the  ship  had  been  fairly  driven  in,  almost  to  the 
water's  edge,  abreast  of  the  Serapis's  lower  tier  of  18- 
pounders,  and  her  rudder  was  cut  entirely  off. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  she  could  not  be  kept 
afloat,  and,  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  almost  calm,  with 
an  unusually  smooth  sea,  the  Richard  would  have 
surely  sunk  before  the  battle  ended.  The  removal 
of  the  wounded  American  officers  and  crew  to  the  Ser- 
apis  was  at  once  begun,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly 
evening  of  the  following  day  that  this  task  was  com- 
pleted. The  crew  and  the  English  prisoners  were  also 
transferred,  and  then,  last  of  all,  Paul  Jones,  leaving 
the  Richard  alone  with  the  dead  for  whom  she  made  a 
fitting  sepulchre,  stepped  into  his  boat  and  bade  adieu 
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CO  the  gallant  ship  with  whose  fame  his  name  will 
always  be  associated. 

In  his  journal,  Jones  says  : 

The  ensign-gaff,  shot  away  in  action,  had  been  fished  and 
put  in  place  soon  after  firing  ceased,  and  our  torn  and  tat- 
tered flag  was  left  flying  when  we  abandoned  her.  As  she 
plunged  down  by  the  head  at  the  last,  her  taffrail  momen- 
tarily rose  in  the  air;  so  the  very  last  vestige  mortal  eyes 
ever  saw  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  the  defiant  waver- 
ing of  her  unconquered  and  unstricken  flag  as  she  went 
down.  And  as  I  had  given  them  the  good  old  ship  for  their 
sepulchre,  I  now  bequeathed  to  my  immortal  dead  the  flag 
they  had  so  desperately  defended  for  their  winding-sheet! 

This  flag  had  an  tmcommon  history.  It  was  made 
from  pieces  of  their  best  silk  gowns  by  the  young  ladies 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  hoist  on  the  Ranger,  on  July  4, 
1777,  and  it  was  the  first  American  flag  to  be  saluted 
by  the  gtms  of  a  European  naval  power  at  L'Orient. 
Jones  then  carried  it  with  him  to  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard.  When  he  returned  to  America  in  1781,  he 
met  Miss  Langdon,  one  of  the  original  donors,  to  whom 
he  said  that  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  bring  the  flag, 
with  all  its  glories,  back  untarnished  to  the  fair  hands 
that  had  given  it  to  him  four  years  before.  **  But, 
Miss  Mary/*  he  added,  **I  couldn't  bear  to  strip  it 
from  the  poor  old  ship  in  her  last  agony,  nor  could  I 
deny  to  my  dead  on  her  decks,  who  had  given  their 
lives  to  keep  it  flying,  the  glory  of  taking  it  with 
them!" 

*'  You  did  exactly  right,  Commodore,"  she  responded. 
"  That  flag  is  just  where  we  all  wish  it  to  be — flying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  the  only  ship  ever  sunk  in 
victory.  If  you  had  taken  it  from  her  and  brought  it 
back  to  us,  we  would  hate  you ! " 
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During  the  Richard-Serapis  fight,  Captain  Cottineau, 
in  the  Pallas,  had  also  captured  the  British  sloop-of- 
war,  Countess  of  Scarboro,  20,  and,  after  the  Richard 
had  sunk,  the  Pallas,  with  her  prize,  joined  the  Com- 
modore, but  the  Alliance,  under  the  dastardly  Landais, 
had  disappeared.  The  situation  of  Jones  was  now 
critical.  Of  the  Richard* s  crew  on  board  the  captured 
Serapis  there  were  but  150  fit  for  duty,  while,  in  addi- 
tion to  handling  their  prize  thus  short-handed,  they 
were  called  upon  to  guard  21 1  English  prisoners 
brought  from  the  Richard  and  iii  of  the  crew  of 
the  Serapis  who  were  unwounded,  while  there  were 
240  EngUsh  and  American  wounded  to  care  for.  In 
all,  there  were  now  712  souls  on  board  the  Sera  pis. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  too  of  the  wounded  Eng- 
Hsh  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Pallas,  where 
there  were  already  169  prisoners » taken  from  her  prizes. 
With  great  delicacv  of  feeling,  Captain  Pearson  was 
also  transferred  from  the  Serapis,  where  he  had  so 
lately  been  in  command,  to  the  Pallas,  where  the  situa- 
tion would  naturally  be  less  painful  for  him. 

After  taking  command  of  the  Sera  pis,  Jones  at  once 
rigged  jury-masts,  and,  after  tossing  about  in  the  North 
.  Sea  for  ten  days  with  head  winds  and  bad  weather,  the 
fleet  bore  away  for  the  Texel,  where  they  anchored 
October  3,  1779,  They  narrowly  missed  falling  in 
with  the  British  ship  Edgar,  74,  that  was  in  search  of 
them. 

At  the  Texel  the  504  British  prisoners  were  landed, 
and  after  months  of  tedious  negotiation,  and  sorely 
against  his  will,  Jones  gave  up  his  prisoners  and  his 
prizes  to  the  French  King,  and  assumed  command  of 
the  Alliance  in  December,  1779. 

On  Christmas  Day  he  ran  through  the  Straits  of 
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Dover  and  down  the  English  Channel,  and  then  cruised 
as  far  south  as  Corunna.  While  off  that  port,  his  crew 
sent  Jones  a  petition,  which  read:  **We  respectfully 
request  you,  sir,  to  lay  us  alongside  any  single-decked 
English  ship  to  be  found  in  these  seas,  or  any  double- 
decked  ship  under  a  fifty." 

Jones  was  delighted  with  the  spirit  of  his  crew,  of 
whom  many  had  been  with  him  in  the  fight  with  the 
Serapis^  and  he  says  in  his  journal  that  he  felt  confident 
that  they  would  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion  had 
oppcjrtunity  oflFered,  but  no  English  man-of-war  crossed 
their  track,  and  the  Alliance  returned  to  L* Orient, 
February  14,  1780,  for  much-needed  repairs. 

Paul  Jones  was  received  with  extraordinary  honors 
at  the  French  Court,  and  was  invested  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit  by  Louis  XVI., 
while  he  was  courted  by  the  nobility  and  became  the 
hero  of  the  day  in  Paris. 

In  1 78 1,  Jones  returned  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  a  commendatory 
letter  from  General  Washington,  and  was  given  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  America,  74,  the  first  line-of- 
battle  ship  built  in  the  United  States.  When  com- 
pleted, this  fine  vessel  was  presented  to  the  King  of 
France  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Magnifiqiie^ 
stranded  in  Boston  Harbor  while  serving  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  America  was  later  captured  by  the 
British  from  the  French,  and  was  incorporated  into  the 
English  navy. 

On  October  16,  1787*  Congress  passed  a  resolution 

That  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck  and  presented  to  Cheva- 
lier Paul  Jones,  in  commemoration  of  the  valor  and  bril- 
liant services  of  that  officer  in  command  of  a  squadron  of. 
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American  and  French  ships  under  the  flag  and  commission 
of  the  United  States,  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
late  war;  and  that  the  Honorable  Thomas  Jefferson,  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  have 
the  same  executed  with  the  proper  devices. 

The  second  article  of  this  resolution  stated  that 

it  would  be  acceptable  to  Congress  that  His  Majesty  [the 
French  King]  would  be  pleased  to  permit  him  [Paul  Jones] 
to  embark  with  His  Majesty's  fleets  of  evolution,  convinced 
that  he  can  nowhere  else  so  well  acquire  that  knowledge 
which  may  hereafter  render  him  more  extensively  useful. 

The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  ordered  by  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  the  President, 
embodying  the  above  resolution,  which  Jones  was  to 
deliver  **into  the  hands  of  His  Most  Christian  Maj- 
esty." A  week  later  Congress  conferred  by  resolution 
powers  upon  Commodore  Jones  as  agent  to  collect 
prize-moneys,  particularly  in  cases  then  pending  at  the 
Danish  Court.  This  last  honor  Jones  declined,  and  at 
his  request  the  resolution  was  amended,  placing  the 
responsibility  as  prize-agent  in  the  hands  of  Jefferson. 

Before  he  left  the  United  States,  in  1787,  for  France, 
Congress  recommended  the  settlement  of  Jones's  claim 
for  "pay,  advances  and  expenses,''  amotmting  to 
;^9,784  165.  id.,  **or  such  part  thereof  as  may,  con- 
sistently with  the  existing  condition  of  the  Treasury,  be 
practicable."  As  the  Board  of  Treasury  could  only 
pay  ;^2,ooo  on  account.  Jones  declined  to  accept  any 
part  at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  imtil  July  6,  1848,  that 
Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hoirs-at-law  of  Paul  Jones  in  full  settlement  of  this 
claim. 
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Before  the  gallant  Commodore  sailed  from  the  shores 
of  America  for  the  last  time,  he  was  entertained  at  a 
grand  dinner  in  New  York,  on  November  lo,  1787,  by- 
John  Jay,  at  which  forty  guests  were  at  table.  On 
November  nth,  Jones  sailed  in  the  ship  Goifernor 
Clinton,  and  was  landed  at  Dover  nineteen  days  later. 
In  London  he  stayed  one  week,  having  confidential  let- 
ters for  our  Minister,  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  then  passed 
over  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1788, 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  him  to  Copenhagen  as  plenipo- 
tentiar>'  agent.  At  the  Danish  Court  he  received  special 
attention,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  royal  per- 
sonages. While  at  Copenhagen,  the  Russian  Minister, 
Baron  Krudsner,  laid  before  Jones  a  definite  proposi- 
tion from  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, offering  him  the  command  of  her  naval  forces 
in  the  Black  Sea,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  under 
General  Suwarrow.  His  rank  was  to  be  ''captain- 
commandant  with  the  rank  of  major-general."  Jones 
accepted  the  offer  with  the  proviso  that  his  rank  should 
be  rear-admiral,  and  this  was  finally  granted. 

In  writing  to  Jefferson,  under  date  of  April  8,  1788, 
of  his  acceptance  of  this  briUiant  offer,  Jones  says;  "  I 
am  not  forsaking  the  coimtry  that  has  had  so  many 
disinterested  and  difficult  proofs  of  my  affection,  and 
can  never  renounce  the  glorious  title  of  citizen  of  the 
United  States/*  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  his  desire 
for  active  ser\nce.  and  closes:  *'  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  of  my  situation  and  be  the 
interpreter  of  my  sentiments  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress." 

WTien  Jones  rep«rtfed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  April,  the 
English  officers  already  in  the  Russian  service  were  in- 
tensely indignant  at  his  appointment  as  rear-admiral, 
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and  as  a  result  of  their  jealousy  several  officers  were 

dismissed  by  order  of  the  Empress ;  while  one  of  them, 
Lieutenant  Edwards,  who  spoke  Russian  well,  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  Admiral  Jones  as  aide-de-camp  and 
interpreter,  and  in  these  capacities  he  subsequently 
served  with  Jones  in  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  Admiral, 

On  May  7  th,  Jones  set  out  from  the  capital  for  Kher- 
son, 1300  miles  distant,  in  a  royal  tarantass,  and,  reach- 
ing his  destination  in  twelve  days,  was  assigned  by 
Prince  Potemkin  to  the  squadron  of  Kherson  of  seven- 
teen vessels,  two  of  70  gims,  five  frigates,  and  ten  cor- 
vettes of  from  16  to  24  guns  each.  Two  other  large 
ships  subsequently  joined  his  squadron,  making  nine- 
teen in  all.  The  new  Admiral  at  once  began  a  course 
of  cleaning,  fumigating,  and  overhauling  his  ships ;  and, 
finding  them  undermanned,  obtained  a  detachment  of 
3000  soldiers  from  Suwarrow's  army  as  an  addition  to 
his  crews,  Jones  at  once  established  a  rigid  system  of 
disciphne,  based  upon  French  methods. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Amer- 
ican sailor  promoted  over  their  heads,  the  Russian  na- 
val officers  recognized  the  great  ability  and  desperate 
courage  of  their  new  Admiral,  and  in  the  engagements 
with  the  Turks  during  the  Liman  campaign  they  sup- 
ported him  admirably.  In  the  action  of  June  1 7th,  in 
which  the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets  were  each  of 
about  the  same  sixe,  the  Turks  lost  nine  of  their  large 
ships  and  twenty  gunboats,  vt'ith  3000  casualties,  while 
the  Russian  loss  was  one  frigate  and  six  gunboats  suink, 
with  700  killed  and  wounded.  The  following  October, 
the  Empress  invested  Jones  with  the  Order  of  St,  Anne, 
and  promoted  him  to  Vice-Admiral ;  but,  disgusted 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  and  the  intolerable 
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jealot^y  of  Prince  Potemkin  and  General  Nassau-Sie- 
gen,  he  gladly  accepted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and 
after  \nsiting  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Amster- 
dam,  Jones  arrived  in  Paris,  in  May,  1790,  where  he 
remained  until  July  18,  1792,  when  he  died  of  dropsy 
of  the  breast,  just  as  he  had  been  appointed,  at  the 
request  of  Jefferson,  United  States  Commissioner  for 
treating  with  the  Bey  of  Algiers  on  the  subject  of 
peace  and  of  the  ransom  of  Americans  held  in  captivity 
by  that  power.  In  his  last  moments,  while  gasping 
for  breath,  Jones  bequeathed— by  the  hands  of  Gouver* 
neur  Morris — **the  sword  of  honor"  he  had  received 
from  King  Louis  of  France  to  Richard  Dale — '*  my  good 
old  Dick,'' — as  he  called  the  gallant  officer  who  had 
been  his  first  lieutenant  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard^  the 
Alliance,  and  the  ArieL 

During  the  years  1864-65,  the  keel  of  a  ship,  to  be 
called  the  Ban  Hmnme  Richard,  w^as  laid  at  the  New 
York  Na\'y  Yard.  This  vessel  was  designed  to  be  a 
screw-steamer  of  3713  tons,  with  an  armament  of 
twenty  guns.  Her  engines  were  to  be  built  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  But  with  the  immediate  re- 
duction of  the  navy  that  followed  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  1865,  all  work  ceased  on  the  ship,  and  she  was 
never  built. 

The  Ranger,  commanded  by  Captain  Simpson,  was 
captured  by  the  British  fleet  at  Charleston,  S,  C.^  in 
1780,  after  the  city  had  surrendered. 

The  second  Ranger  w^as  a  brig,  purcha^d  in  18 14. 
She  mounted  fourteen  guns,  and  was  stationed  on  Lake 
Ontario-  She  was  condemned  and  sold  in  1821.  The 
third  Ranger  was  a  purchased  schooner  mounting  one 
gun,  purchased  in  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  sold  in  18 16. 
The  fourth  Ranger  in  our  service,  built  in  1874,  is  a 
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single-screw  iron  cruiser  of  1020  tons,  and  500  horse 
power,  with  a  battery  of  six  guns.  She  is  at  i>resent 
(1902)  on  special  service  as  a  sur\'eying  ship  in  the 
Pacific,  under  command  of  Commander  William  P.  Pot- 
ter. During  the  Colombian  revolution  in  the  summer 
of  1902,  the  Ranger  was  ordered  down  to  Panama  to 
aid  in  protecting  American  interests  in  the  Isthmus. 

In  August,  1777,  the  Alfred,  under  command  of  Ca|>- 
tain  Elisha  Hinman,  sailed  for  France  in  company  with 
the  Raleigh,  a  new  12 -pounder  frigate  built  at  Ports- 
mouth, X.  H.,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Thompson.  These  vessels  were  sent  to  bring  over 
military  stores  awaiting  transportation  to  America. 
On  the  voyage  over  to  France  they  captured  several 
British  merchantmen,  and  on  September  3d  the  Raleigh 
had  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  sloop-of-war  Druid, 
20,  Captain  Carteret,  while  endeavoring  to  cut  out 
some  vessels  from  an  outward-boimd  West  India  fleet 
she  was  convoying.  The  Druid -was  much  cut  up,  and 
suffered  a  loss  of  six  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded, 
while  the  Raleigh  had  but  three  killed  and  wounded. 
As  the  Druid  had  two  other  vessels  of  war,  the  Weasel 
and  the  Grasshopper,  in  company,  as  well  as  several 
heavily  armed  West-Indiamen,  Captain  Thompson 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  this  imequal  engagement, 
and  the  Druid,  unable  to  pursue  the  voyage,  returned  to 
England. 

After  taking  in  the  militarj'-  stores  in  France,  the  two 
American  vessels  sailed  from  L'Orient  for  home  in  Feb- 
ruar>\  17  78,  and  on  March  9th  were  chased  by  the 
British  ships  Ariaduc  and  Ceres,  Being  astern  of  the 
Raleigh,  the  Alfred  was  first  engaged  by  the  two  British 
ships,  and,  after  a  few  broadsides,  the  contest  being  hope- 
less against  such  odds,  as  the  Raleigh  did  not  come  to 
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her  aid,  the  Alfred  struck  her  colors.  Although  hard 
pressed,  the  Raleigh  escaped  from  her  enemies.  As  the 
British  accounts  state  the  force  of  the  Alfred  at  twenty 
9-pounders,  she  probably  did  not  carry  on  this  foreign 
voyage  the  fotir  6-pounders  with  which  she  was  origin- 
ally fitted  out. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE       REPRISAL 


^  HE  brig  Reprisal,  i6  guns,  purchased  and  equipped 
by  the  agents  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1775,  was  the  first  United  States  vessel  of  war 
to  appear  in  European  waters;  her  commander  was 
Captain  Lambert  Wickes^  and  his  commission  was 
dated  2 2d  of  December,  1775.  In  the  summer  of  1776, 
the  Reprisal  made  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  and  cap* 
tured  several  prizes,  among  them  the  British  ship 
Friendship  and  the  schooner  Peter.  When  off  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  British 
sloops f' war  Shark,  16  guns,  Captain  Chapman,  laid 
the  Reprisal  close  alongside  and  opened  on  her  before 
Captain  Wickes  was  entirely  prepared  for  action.  But 
the  Americans  speedily  rallied,  and  although  short- 
handed,  having  eighty  of  her  crew  absent  in  prizes,  the 
Reprisal  made  so  gallant  a  fight  that  the  Shark  finally 
withdrew,  and  Captain  Wickes  took  his  prizes  safely 
in  to  Martinique.  This  spirited  engagement  was  wit- 
nessed from  the  shore  by  large  numbers  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island. 

As  this  combat  took  place  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  British  captain  followed  the  Re- 
prisal into  port,  and  demanded  of  the  Governor  of 
Martinique  that  she  be  given  up  to  him  as  a  pirate*  The 
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demand  was  reftised,  however,  but  Captain  Wickes  was 
requested  to  leave  the  port. 

The  Reprisal  returned  to  Boston  in  July,  1776,  and 
she  was  then  ordered  to  take  Benjamin  Franklin,  otu* 
Commissioner  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  to  France. 
Captain  Wickes  sailed  in  November,  flying  a  flag  with 
thirteen  red  stripes  in  a  yellow  and  white  field,  and  in 
the  chops  of  the  English  Channel  captiu^d  two  British 
brigs,  laden  with  wine,  which  he  carried  into  Nantes, 
December  7,  1776.  These  were  the  first  American 
prizes  that  had  entered  a  French  port  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution. 

After  landing  Franklin,  Captain  Wickes  sailed,  and 
during  a  short  cruise  on  the  coast  of  England  captured 
three  merchantmen  and  a  King's  packet  that  ran  be- 
tween Falmouth  and  Lisbon,  and  brought  them  all  into 
Nantes.  To  "save  the  face**  of  the  French  authori- 
ties, and  in  view  of  the  violent  protest  of  the  British 
Ambassador  against  what  he  claimed  was  the  violation 
of  a  neutral  port,  Captain  Wickes  made  a  sale  of  his 
prizes  on  the  high  seas,  so  that  they  entered  port  imder 
new  owners,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  prizes  was  turned 
over  to  the  American  Commissioners  to  purchase  ships 
for  our  navy. 

In  April,  1777,  the  Lexington,  16  guns,  Captain  H. 
Johnson,  was  sent  over  to  France,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Silas  Deane,  the  Commissioners,  put  her,  with  the  Dol- 
phin, 10  guns.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Nicholson,  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Wickes,  and  directed  him  to  inter- 
cept a  fleet  of  linen  ships  they  had  learned  was  to  sail 
from  Belfast. 

The  little  fleet  sailed  from  Nantes  early  in  June,  and 
made  a  circuit  of  the  Irish  coast,  capturing  fourteen 
vessels  in  five  days.     On  their  return,  the  ships  were 
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chased  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  British  line-of -battle 
ship.  The  Lexington  and  Dolphin  outsailed  their  pur- 
suer, and  ran  in  to  Morlaix,  on  the  coast  of  France ;  but 
the  Reprisal  only  escaped  capture  by  throwing  over- 
board her  guns,  and  Captain  Wickes  even  sawed  away 
his  bulwarks  to  lighten  his  ship. 

The  Lexington  remained  at  Morlaix  until  September, 
when  she  ran  out,  and  the  next  day  fell  in  with  the 
British  cutter  Alert,  Lieutenant  Bazely.  A  fight  en- 
sued, and  after  two  and  a  half  hours*  fight,  followed  by 
a  stem  chase  of  four  hours  and  a  second  combat  of 
another  hour,  the  Lexington,  ha\4ng  exhausted  all  her 
powder,  surrendered. 

The  continued  complaints  of  the  British  Government 
at  length  compelled  the  French  authorities  to  order  the 
Reprisal  to  leave  Nantes,  and  Captain  Wickes  sailed  for 
home  in  November.  The  gallant  little  brig  never 
reached  port,  however,  as  she  foimdered  on  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  in  December,  1778,  and  all  hands 
were  lost  except  the  cook,  who  was  picked  up  as  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  officers  and  crew. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE       HORNET 


THE  first  vessel  in  our  naval  service  known  as  the 
Honwt  was  a  sloop  equipped  at  Baltimore  by 
the  Marine  Committee  in  1775,  and  armed  with 
ten  gims. 

Yoimg  Joshua  Barney,  later  the  distinguished  Com- 
modore, had  just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, where,  after  the  death  of  his  captain,  he  liad 
assumed  command  of  the  ship  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
had  brought  her  safely  home.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  young  man's 
patriotic  ardor  was  aroused,  and  he  at  once  volun- 
teered his  ser\aces  to  Captain  William  Stone  of  the 
Hornet,  then  fitting  for  sea  at  Baltimore,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  board  as  master's  mate,  being  second  in 
command. 

From  the  biographical  memoir  of  this  gallant  officer^ 
prepared  by  his  daughter,  we  learn  that  while  recruit- 
ing their  crew,  a  duty  assigned  to  Barney,  a  new  Amer- 
ican flag,  sent  from  Philadelphia  by  Commodore  Esek 
Hopkins,  reached  the  Hanwt,  and  this,  the  first  flag  of 
the  young  nation  that  had  then  been  seen  in  Maryland, 
was  hoisted  by  Barney  at  sunrise,  to  the  music  of  drum 
and  fife,  upon  a  staff  planted  by  the  young  officer  at 
the  door  of  his  rendezvous.     A  crowd  was  attracted  by 
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the  sight  of  the  new  flag,  and  before  stinset  Barney  had 
enlisted  a  full  crew  for  the  Hornet, 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  1775,  the  Honiet,  with 
the  schooner  Wasp,  8,  in  company,  left  the  Patapsco  to 
join  Commodore  Hopkins's  sqiiadron  in  the  Delaware, 
and  these  were  the  first  regular  cruisers  of  the  new 
government  to  get  to  sea. 

Evading  the  enemy's  cruisers,  the  Hornet  joined  the 
squadron  imder  Cape  Henlopen,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  where  the  fleet  included  the  Alfred  (flag- 
ship), 34  gims;  Columbus,  28;  brigs  Cabot,  14,  and 
Afidreiv  Doria,  14;  with  the  sloops  Providence,  12,  and 
Fly,  8  (tender).  On  the  17th  of  February  the  Com- 
modore sailed  to  the  southward,  the  island  of  Abacc 
having  been  designated  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  result  of  this  descent  upon  New  Providence  has 
already  been  related  in  the  storj*^  of  the  Alfred. 

On  the  second  day  after  sailing  the  Fly  came  into 
collision  with  the  Hortiet,  carrying  away  the  head  of  her 
mainmast  and  her  boom.  By  this  accident  the  Hornet 
was  temporarily  disabled  and  separated  from  the  fleet, 
and  the  next  morning  not  one  of  her  consorts  was  in 
sight.  Repairing  damages  as  best  they  could,  the  little 
vessel  made  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and,  after 
losing  a  boat  and  her  crew  in  a  vain  effort  to  com- 
municate vrith  the  shore,  finally  worked  her  way  up 
the  coast,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  about 
the  first  of  April. 

On  taking  a  pilot,  it  was  learned  that  the  British  ship 
Rocbuck\  44,  was  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  that  her 
armed  tender  was  cruising  about,  making  prizes  of  mer- 
chant vessels  off  the  capes. 

Captain  Stone,  a  Bermudian,  with  little  stomach  for 
fight,  stood  to  the  nonhward,  hoping  to  avoid  the 
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enemy,  but  before  Cape  May  was  sighted  they  fell  in 
^Yith  the  Roebuck's  tender,  and,  the  Hornet's  guns  being 
housed,  the  tender  bore  down  on  the  sloop,  thinking 
she  was  a  coaster,  Barney  had  one  of  the  guns  ready 
to  run  out  and  stood  by  with  a  lighted  match,  prepared 
to  give  the  Englishman  a  shot,  but  the  Captain  ordered 
him  not  to  fire,  as  he  **  had  no  inclination  for  shedding 
blood/" 

At  this  unexpected  order,  Barney  so  far  forgot  dis- 
cipline as  to  throw  the  match-staff  at  his  commanding 
officer,  who  avoided  the  missile  by  a  rapid  movement, 
the  iron  point  of  the  staff  sticking  in  the  frame  of  the 
poop-house. 

By  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tender,  having  dis- 
covered that  his  antagonist  was  armed  and  of  superior 
force,  sheered  off  and  escaped,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
young  Barney  and  the  crew  of  the  Hornet,  who  were 
assured  of  making  her  a  prize. 

The  cowardly  Captain  remained  in  his  cabin,  to  which 
he  had  retired,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Bar- 
ney, who  took  the  sloop  in  by  the  Cape  May  channeL 
A  heavy  fog  set  in,  however,  and  the  pilot  ran  the  vessel 
ashore  on  Egg  Island  flats,  where  she  knocked  her 
rudder  off.  For  several  days  the  weather  continued 
exceedingly  bad  and  unseasonably  cold,  and  the  Hornet 
was  in  an  unmanageable  condition.  Her  provisions 
were  also  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  crew,  at  the 
XKjint  of  mutiny,  were  only  restrained  from  abandoning 
the  vessel  by  the  personal  influence  of  Barney: 

At  last  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  young  master's 
mate  managed  to  get  the  Hornet  up  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Captain  Stone  left  the  sloop  and  finally  aban- 
doned a  career  in  the  navy,  for  which  he  was  manifestly 
unfitted. 
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Barney  remained  in  charge  of  the  Hornet  tmtil  she] 
was  put  out  of  commission  and  laid  up,  when  the  young  ( 
man  oflfering  his  services  to  Captain  Charles  Alexander, 
of  the  Wasp,  they  were  accepted,  and  we  will  later  fol-j 
low  the  brilliant  career  of  this  gallant  sailor  in  thej 
sketch  of  that  vessel's  service. 

The  records  of  the  Navy  Department  show  that  the 
Hornet  was  blown  up  in  Delaware  Bay  in  1777,  while 
she  was  in  Commodore  SaltonstalFs  squadron,  to  per-| 
vent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  September,  1804,  and  shortly  after  Commo- 
dore Barron  relieved  Commodore  Preble  in  commanci 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  two  small  vessels  we 
purchased,  one  at  Trieste,  the  other  at  Malta,     It  was| 
intended  to  convert  them  into  bombards,  but,  two  bomb- 
ketches  arriving  from  America  before  the  season  for 
action  had  arrived,  the  vessel  purchased  at  Malta  wa 
converted  into  a  sloop,  armed  with  ten  guns,  andl 
manned  and  put  imder  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Evans.     She  was  called  the  Horftei,  and  was  the  second 
of  her  name  in  our  service. 

In  March,  1805,  the  Hornet  and  the  A  r gits  were  sent 
to  Bomba,  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  to  aid  General  Eatot 
in  the  proposed  attack  upon  Deme,  which  he  was  about 
to  make  in  co-operation  with  Hamet  Cammelli.  the  de- 
posed Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  While  cruising,  the  two  ves^ 
sels  fell  in  with  the  Natitilus,  Lieutenant -Commander 
Dent,  and  the  three  vessels  took  part  in  the  assault 
upon  Deme*  ^^ 

Captain  William  Eaton,  the  United  States  naval  ^H 
agent  to  the  Barbaiy  States,  with  the  sanction  of  his 
government,  gathered  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  of  all 
nations  in   Egypt,   with  the  intention  of  reinstating 
Hamet,  who  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  .Imer- 
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lits.  With  this  force  Eaton  made  an  extraordinary 
march  of  six  hundred  miles  across  the  desert  of  Barca, 
and  appeared  before  Deme  on  April  27,  1805.  At  2 
P.M.  that  day,  the  Honwt  ran  in  to  a  battery  of  eight 
gtins,  anchored,  got  springs  on  her  cables,  and  at  once 
opened  fire.  The  Nautilus  and  the  Argus,  Lieutenant 
Isaac  HuU,  taking  up  positions  farther  to  the  eastward, 
fired  on  the  town  and  battery.  In  about  one  hour  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  the  works,  and  all  three  of  the 
vessels  directed  their  fire  at  the  beach  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  advance  of  Eaton's  party  on  shore. 

The  Turks  made  an  irregular  but  spirited  defence, 
keeping  up  a  hea\^  fire  of  musketry  as  their  assailants 
advanced ,  from  behind  houses  and  walls.  Lieutenant 
O^Bannon  and  Mr.  Mann  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  had 
been  landed  with  a  few  marines  and  a  field -piece, 
stormed  the  principal  works,  hauled  down  the  Tripoli- 
tan  flag,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  hoisted  over  a  fortress  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  captured  by  the  combined  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States, 

The  enemy  were  driven  out  of  their  works  with  such 
precipitation  that  they  left  their  guns  loaded,  and 
O'Barmon  at  once  turned  them  on  the  town.  Hamet 
Caramelli  having  meanwhile  effected  a  lodgement  on 
the  other  side,  the  place  capitulated,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  assailants*  In  this  attack,  made  by  1 200  men 
against  a  fortified  town  defended  by  over  3000,  only 
14  of  the  attacking  party  were  killed  and  wounded, 
General  Eaton  being  among  the  latter. 

General  Eaton  now  earnestly  pressed  Commodore 
Barron  to  aid  him  with  supplies  and  reinforcements, 
mth  a  view  of  taking  Tripoli  in  the  rear,  but  the  Flag 
Officer  declined  to  co-operate  further  in  the  affair.  The 
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Commodore's  decision  was  severely  criticised  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  the  general  feeling  that  the  ships  of 
our  navy  had  quite  all  they  could  attend  to  at  sea, 
without  weakening  or  dividing  their  efforts  by  opera- 
tions on  shore,  the  success  of  which  were  highly  prob- 
lematical. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  with  the  Bashaw,  Jime 
3,  1805,  and  the  war  with  Tripoli,  ending  after  an  exist- 
ence of  four  years,  the  Hornet  sailed  for  Ttmis  with  the 
fleet,  now  commanded  by  Commodore  Rodgers,  and 
they  anchored  in  that  bay,  thirteen  sail  in  all,  on  August 
I  St.  After  active  negotiations,  satisfactory  terms  of 
peace  were  finally  arranged,  and  a  Tunisian  ambas- 
sador embarked  in  the  Congress  in  September  for  the 
United  States.  Soon  after  this  the  Hornet  was  sent 
home,  and  she  was  sold  out  of  the  service  in  1806  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  third  Hornet  in  our  navy  was  a  brig-rigged  sloop- 
of-war,  of  440  tons,  built  in  1805,  at  a  cost  of  $52,606, 
a  sister  ship  to  the  Wasp.  She  was  a  beautiful  and 
very  efficient  little  craft,  constructed  after  the  designs 
of  the  vessels  of  the  French  navy,  and  carried  an  arma- 
ment of  eighteen  3  2 -pound  carronades  and  two  long 
i2*s  on  a  flush  spar-deck,  with  neither  poop  nor  top- 
gallant-forecastle. Her  complement  was  140  men 
After  the  war  with  the  Barbary  powers,  she  was  kept 
in  commission  on  the  peace  establishment  imtil  18 10, 
when  she  was  rebuilt,  converted  into  a  ship,  and  pierced 
for  two  more  gims,  making  her  battery  eighteen  short 
32*s  and  two  long  i2*s. 

In  1809,  while  the  Hornet  was  commanded  by  Lieur 
tenant  Himt,  William  Burrows  was  transferred  to  her 
from  the  President  as  first  lieutenant,  and  during  that 
cruise  by  his  skill  and  intrepidity  he  is  said  to  have 
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saved  the  brig  in  a  very  savei^  gale.  Four  years  later, 
while  the  gallant  Burrows  was  in  command  of  the 
Enterprise,  he  was  killed  early  in  her  action  with  the 
British  brig  Boxer ^ 

During  the  year  1810  the  Hornet  was  cruising  on  our 
coast  in  company  with  the  frigate  United  States, 

Early  in  181 1,  the  Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence,  foU 
lowed  the  Consiiiuiion  to  Europe,  where  Captain  Hull 
had  gone  with  specie  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Dutch 
loan.  But  as  our  diplomatic  relations  with  England 
were  becoming  strained,  the  Hornet  was  recalled  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  Rodgers. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  i8j2,  when  Congress  formally 
declared  war  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the 
squadron  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  with  the  Presideni 
as  fla^hip,  was  gathered  at  New  York,  ready  to  sail  at 
an  hour's  notice.  On  the  morning  of  June  irst,  the 
fleet  weighed  anchor,  passed  out  by  Sandy  Hook  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ran  off  southeast.  On  the  23d,  they 
sighted  a  frigate,  and  a  general  chase  began.  The 
President  outran  the  other  ships,  and  about  4  p.m.  got 
within  gunshot  of  the  enemy,  which  proved  to  be  the 
British  frigate  Belvidera,  36,  Captain  Richard  B>T"on. 
Commodore  Rodgers  opened  fire  with  the  starboard- 
forecastle  bow  gun,  hoping  to  cripple  his  antagonist, 
and  the  first  shot  from  the  gun,  pointed  by  Rodgers  in 
person,  struck  the  chase  in  the  rudder-coat,  and  drove 
through  the  stem  frame  into  the  gun-room.  The  next 
shot  from  the  main-deck  bow  gun  struck  the  muzzle  of 
one  of  the  Belmdera's  stem-chasers,  which  it  damaged. 
The  third  shot  fired  by  Commodore  Rodgers  again 
struck  the  stem  of  the  chase,  killing  two  men  and 
wounding  five,  one  a  lieutenant.  The  crew  of  the 
President  were  now  greatly  elated,  as  it  was  evident 
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that  a  few  more  such  shots  would  ensure  the  capture  of 
the  chase.  But  at  the  fourth  shot,  fired  by  Lieutenant 
Gamble,  the  gun  burst,  kiUing  and  wounding  sixteen  of 
the  President's  men.  By  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
the  forecastle  deck  was  blown  up.  and  Commodore 
Rodgers  was  thrown  into  the  air,  breaking  a  leg  by  the 
fall.  During  the  pause  in  the  firing  caused  by  this 
accident,  the  Belvidera  opened  from  four  stem  giins, 
and  one  shot  plunging  on  the  President's  deck  killed  a 
midshipman  and  two  men. 

It  would  seem  that  at  this  point  in  the  chase,  pos- 
sibly from  Commodore  Rodgers  being  temporarily 
disabled,  bad  judgment  w^s  displayed  in  handling  the 
President.  Instead  of  continuing  the  stem  chase,  she 
bore  up  and  fired  her  port  broadside,  cutting  the  Bel- 
videra's  rigging  slightly,  but  meanwhile  losing  groimd. 
These  tactics  she  repeated  three  times,  but  her  broad* 
side  fire  was  ineffectual,  although  James  says  she  was 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  Belvidera. 

The  English  ship  kept  up  a  very  galling  fire  from  her 
stem  guns,  firing  three  hundred  shots,  the  crew,  mean- 
while, with  the  utmost  coolness,  repairing  the  dama^^ 
to  her  rigging  caused  by  the  President's  fire.  The  Con- 
gress, ha\4ng  crept  up  nearly  within  range  of  the  Belvi- 
dera, opened  fine  with  her  bow-chasers,  but  the  shot 
fell  short. 

As  evening  closed  in,  the  Belvidera  began  lightening 
ship  by  cutting  away  her  anchors,  throwing  overboard 
her  boats,  and  starting  fourteen  tons  of  water.  Thus 
lightened,  she  drew  ahead,  and,  altering  her  course  to 
east  by  south,  she  set  her  starboard  studdingsails,  and 
by  7  P.M.  she  was  out  of  gunshot  of  the  President,  and 
escaped  into  Halifax  a  few  days  later,  carrjdng  the 
news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States, 
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On  July  lyth^  less  than  a  month  later,  this  same 
frigate  Belvidera^  as  one  of  a  squadron  of  four  heavy 
ships,  had  the  pleasure  of  turning  the  tables  on  the 
Americans,  when  for  seventy  hours  she  followed  the 
Constitution  in  a  chase  which,  owing  to  Hull's  fertility 
of  device,  proved  fruitless. 

The  mortification  of  having  the  Belvidera  escape 
when  she  was  apparently  so  near  capture  was  not  the 
only  unfortunate  feature  of  this  episode.  Had  the 
American  fleet  not  been  drawn  to  the  northward  by 
the  chase  they  would  in  all  probability  have  captured 
the  Jamaica  plate-fleet  they  were  in  search  of,  the 
Thalia  and  her  convoy  having  at  noon  of  the  same  day 
passed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  position  of  Commo- 
dore Rodgers's  squadron  at  the  time  they  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  Behidera,  And  although  Rodgers  fol- 
lowed their  trail,  made  by  cocoanut  shells  and  orange 
peels  thrown  overboard  from  the  West  Indiamen,  until 
he  was  within  a  day*s  sail  of  the  English  Channel,  he 
failed  to  come  up  with  his  quarry,  and  reluctantly  re- 
turned to  Boston,  having  captured  seven  merchant 
vessels  and  recaptured  one  American  vessel  during  the 
cruise. 

On  July  gth,  the  Hornet  made  prize  of  a  British 
privateer  in  latitude  45**  30'  N.,  and  longitude  23^  W., 
and  that  was  the  most  important  capture  of  the  cruise. 

On  September  15,  1812,  Captain  WilHam  Bainbridge, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  oldest  officers  of  his  rank  in  the 
ser\'ice,  was  transferred  from  the  Constellaiion,  fitting 
for  sea  at  Washington,  and,  reUeving  Captain  Hull, 
hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the  Constitution  at 
Boston,  The  Essex,  32,  Captain  Porter,  then  in  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Hornet,  Captain  La\\Tence»  were  at- 
tach©! to  his  squadron. 
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The  ConstituHon  and  Hormi  sailed  on  October  27th^ 

making  their  first  stop  at  the  island  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha,  where  the  ships  watered »  and  on  December. 
13th,  they  appeared  off  San  Salvador,  Brazil,  where  the 
Horfiei  was  sent  inside  with  letters  for  Henry  Hill,  Esq., 
the  United  States  Consul,  and  to  arrange  for  getting 
stores. 

Captain  Lawrence  found  in  the  harbor  the  British 
packet  Fox  and  the  sloop-of-war  Bonne  Citoyenne,  18, 
Captain  Green.  The  latter  ship  was  ready  to  sail  far 
England,  having  on  board  a  very  large  amount  of  spe- 
cie. After  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  fashion  adopted  by 
Captain  Broke  a  year  later,  when  he  sent  in  his  chal- 
lenge to  the  Chesapeake  in  Boston  Harbor,  Captain 
LawTence  forwarded  to  Captain  Green,  through  our  con- 
sul, a  formal  challenge  to  a  combat  between  the  Bonne 
Cttoyenne  and  the  Hornet,  both  vessels  being  of  equal 
size  and  armament,  the  difference,  if  any.  being  rather 
in  favor  of  the  Englishman, 

Bainbridge  not  only  approved  of  this  challenge,  but 
gave  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  keep  out  of 
gunshot  with  the  ConstituHon,  and  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances take  part  in  the  action  if  it  could  be  ar* 
ranged.  But  Captain  Green  discreetly  declined  to  take 
up  the  gage  of  battle,  professing  to  believe  that  Bain- 
bridge would  not  keep  to  his  promise  in  the  event  of 
victory  going  mth  the  English  ship. 

Upon  that,  Bainbridge,  on  December  aGth^  stood  off 
to  sea  thirty  miles,  hoping  that  Captain  Green  might 
come  out  when  the  Hornet  was  alone.  Although  this 
hope  was  frustmted,  fortune  favored  the  always  lucky 
Constitution,  for  on  the  29th  she  fell  in  with  the  frig- 
ate Java,  and  sunk  her  after  two  hours*  engagement, 
without  losing  a  spar,  going  into  acticm  with  her  three 
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royal-yards  across  and  coming  out  of  it  with  them  all 
in  their  places. 

On  January  13th,  while  the  Hornet  was  still  blockad- 
ing the  Bonne  Citoyemw,  and  her  commander  was  send- 
ing in  a  succession  of  letters  to  Captain  Green,  urging 
him  to  come  out  and  fight,  Captain  Lawrence  came  un- 
comfortably near  losing  his  own  ship.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  a  sail  was  sighted,  which  proved  to  be  the 
British  ship  Montagu,  74,  sent  out  to  convoy  the  Bonfw 
Citayenne.  The  Horfwt  at  once  sought  refuge  in  the 
harbor,  and  as  the  Montagu  did  not  fetch  in  until  late 
evening.  Captain  Lawrence  availed  himself  of  the  dark- 
ness to  stand  out  into  the  offing,  a  manoeuvre  he  effected 
unobser\^ed,  and  thus  escaped  without  molestation 
from  his  formidable  enemy. 

The  Hornet  stood  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
shaping  her  course  for  Pemambuco.  During  the  run 
down  the  coast  sheniade  a  few  prizes,  one  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  ship  William,  captured  by  the  Java  a 
few  days  before  her  fight  with  the  Consttttdion,  another 
the  brig  Resolution,  with  $25,000  specie  on  board. 
Finding  this  vessel  a  dull  sailer,  Lawrence  removed  her 
treasure  and  crew  to  the  Hornet  and  burned  the  prize. 

On  February  24th,  while  off  the  mouth  of  the  Deme- 
rara  River,  a  brig  was  sighted  to  leeward,  and  the 
Hornet  started  inshore  in  chase  until  she  ran  into 
quarter  less  five  fathoms.  The  chase  showed  English 
colors,  and.  having  all  the  appeamnce  of  being  a  man- 
of-war,  Lawrence  determined  to  attack  her.  While 
beating  around  the  Carabana  bank,  which  lay  between 
the  Hornet  and  the  strange  brig,  another  sail  was  made 
on  the  weather  quarter,  evidently  edging  down  on  the 
Hornet.  Lawrence,  however,  continued  working  to 
windward  in  pursmt  of  his  first  chase,  until  4.20  p.m., 
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when  the  second  vessel  showed  English  colors,  and  was 

made  out  to  be  a  large  man-of-war  brig. 

The  Hornet  was  at  once  cleared  for  action  and  the 
crew  went  to  quarters,  the  American  brig  being  kept 
close  to  the  wind  to  gain  the  weather-gage,  the  enemy 
running  free.  At  5.10,  feeUng  assured  that  he  could 
weather  the  Englishman,  Captain  Lai?^Tence  broke  out 
his  colors  and  tacked.  The  two  vessels  were  now 
standing  toward  each  other,  both  close  by  the  wind,  the 
Hornet  on  the  starboard  and  the  enemy  on  the  port 
tack. 

At  5.25  they  passed  each  other  within  half -pistol- 
shot,  dehvering  their  batteries  as  the  guns  bore.  The 
Englishman  suffered  severely  in  the  hull  from  this  fire, 
while  the  Horfiet  was  untouched,  save  aloft,  where  one 
man  was  killed  in  the  mizzentop  by  a  round  shot,  two 
were  wounded  in  the  maintop,  and,  strange  to  say,  her 
pennant  was  cut  off  by  a  deflected  shot. 

As  the  Englishman  cleared  the  Hornet's  stem  he  put 
his  helm  hard  up,  intending  to  ware  short  roimd  and 
rake  with  his  starboard  guns,  but  Lawrence  saw  the 
mancEUvre,  and  immediately  imitated  it,  bringing  the 
Horfwt  down  on  the  enemy^s  quarter,  where  she  closed, 
pouring  in  such  a  terrific  fire  that  the  English  captain 
was  killed,  with  many  of  his  crew,  and  within  fourteen 
minutes  after  the  first  shot,  the  Englishman  not  only 
lowered  his  ensign,  but  at  once  hoisted  it  in  the  fore- 
rigging  as  a  signal  of  distress,  and  at  5.40  p.m.  his  main- 
mast fell 

Lieut.  J.  T,  Shubrick,  who  was  sent  on  board  to  take 

possession,  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 

the  prize  was  H.  B,  M.  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  20,  Cap- 

.  tain  Peake,  and    that  she  was   fast  sinking,   having 

already  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold> 
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Lawrence  at  once  anchored  and  despatched  Mr, 
Connor,  his  third  heu tenant,  and  Midshipman  B.  Cooper 
with  boats,  with  orders  to  take  out  the  wounded,  to 
anchor  the  prize,  and,  if  possible,  to  save  the  vessel. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  that  end;  the  Peacock's 
guns  were  thrown  overboard,  the  shotholes  at  the 
water-Hne  were  plugged »  the  pumps  were  rigged,  and 
recourse  was  even  had  to  bailing.  In  the  confusion 
attendant  upon  this  scene,  when  friends  and  foes  were 
striving  to  keep  the  brig  abo%^e  water,  and  while  the 
boats  of  the  Hornet  were  absent,  four  of  the  English 
crew  lowered  the  Peacock's  stem  boat,  and  escaped  un- 
observ-^ed  to  the  shore. 

All  efforts  to  save  the  prize,  however,  were  of  no 
avail,  for  suddenly  the  brig  lurched  and  then  settled  in 
five  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water,  carrying  down  with 
her  three  of  the  Hornet's  and  nine  of  the  Peacock's 
crew,  who  were  below.  As  her  masts  remained  above 
w^ater,  four  of  the  English  sailors  saved  their  lives  by 
running  up  into  the  foretop.  The  launch  floated  from 
the  Peacock's  deck  as  she  went  down,  and  a  number  of 
the  crew  scrambled  into  the  boat,  but  as  they  were 
without  oars,  they  were  forced  to  paddle  with  pieces  of 
boards  toward  the  Hornet,  until  they  were  taken  off 
by  one  of  her  cutters. 

In  this  brief  engagement  the  captain  of  the  Peacock 
and  seven  men  were  killed  and  thirty-three  wounded* 
The  Hornet  had  one  killed  and  two  wounded,  beside 
two  badly  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  cartridge.  She 
was  also  a  good  deal  cut  up  aloft,  had  one  shot  through 
the  foremast,  and  the  bowsprit  was  hit.  By  nine  o'clock 
that  night,  however,  new  sails  had  been  bent,  the  boats 
were  stowed,  the  ship  was  cleared,  and  the  Hornet  was 
ready  again  for  action,  if  the  brig  inshore,  which  was 
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the  Espiegle,  i8,  should  decide  to  come  out  and  attack 
her. 

The  Hormi  m  this  fight  had  135  men  fit  for  duty- 
Her  complement  was  150,  of  whom  8  were  absent  in  a 
prize  and  7  were  on  the  sick  list,  as  Lieutenant  Connor 
reports.  The  Peacock's  crew  was  i54»  but  4  were  ab- 
sent in  a  prize,  and  but  122  were  fit  for  action,  by  the 
report  of  Lieut.  F.  W.  Wright  of  that  ship. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  Peacock  had  lately 
changed  her  broadside  3  2 -pound  carronades  for  24*8, 
while  the  Hornet  had  32's;  but  as  the  American  ship 
was  uninjured  in  her  hull  in  this  engagement,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  diflference  it  would  have  made  in  the 
result  if  the  Peacock's  metal  had  been  six  pounds  heav* 
ier.  This  victory,  Eke  most  of  those  during  the  War 
of  181 2,  must  be  attributed  to  the  giBater  accuracy 
of  firing  displayed  by  the  American  seamen,  and  to  the 
skill  of  our  naval  commanders  in  handling  their  ships. 

At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  Captain  Lawrence 
got  under  way  and  stood  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward under  easy  sail.  Finding  that  he  had  now  277 
souls  on  board,  including  the  crew  of  the  prize  brig 
Resolution,  which  he  had  taken,  and  of  the  American 
brig  Hunter,  a  prize  to  the  Peacock,  and  that  he  was 
short  of  water  and  provisions,  he  determined  to  return 
home.  The  allowance  of  water  was  reduced  to  three 
pints  to  a  man,  fore  and  aft,  and  the  Hornet  ran  through 
the  West  Indies,  anchored  at  Holmes  Hole,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  March  igth,  and  came  through  Long  Island 
Sound  to  New  York  without  meeting  an  enemy. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm in  New  York,  Congress  granted  him  a  medal  and 
a  sword  of  honoi,  votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  him 
by  the  legislatures  of  several  States,  and  he  was  pro- 
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minted  and,  by  sad  mischance,  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  ill-fated  frigate  Chesapeake. 

After  their  arrival  in  New  York  the  officers  of  the 
Peacock  published  a  card,  expressing  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated. 
"  We  ceased/'  they  said,  **  to  consider  ourselves  prison- 
ers; and  everything  that  friendship  could  dictate  was 
adopted  by  you  and  the  officers  of  the  Hornet  to  remeciy 
the  inconvenience  we  would  otherwise  have  experienced 
from  the  unavoidable  loss  of  the  whole  of  our  property 
and  clothes,  owing  to  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  Pea- 
cock/' The  day  after  the  fight  the  crew  of  the  Horttet 
bought  with  their  own  money  from  the  purser's  stores 
two  shirts,  a  blue  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  for  each 
survivor  of  the  Peacock's  crew,  as  these  men  had 
also  lost  their  clothing  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  their 
ship. 

This  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  infamous  treat- 
ment that  Americans  had  received  on  board  the  British 
ship.  Three  of  the  Peacock's  crew  were  foiind  to  be 
impressed  A^mericans,  one  of  them  being  a  relative  of 
the  wdfe  of  Captain  Lawrence.  Another,  Richard 
Thompson,  of  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
testified  under  oath  that  he  was  taken  from  a  merchant 
ship  in  1810  by  a  press-gang  from  the  Peacock,  and  had 
not  been  allowed  to  write  to  his  friends.  When  these 
three  men  heard  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  they 
asked  Captain  Peake  to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war. 
For  "this  audacity''  the  men  were  put  in  irons  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  taken  on  deck,  stripped,  **  tied, 
and  flogged  each  one  a  dozen  and  a  half  lashes  and  put 
to  duty/' 

As  the  action  with  the  Hornet  came  on  these  Amer- 
icans again  asked  to  be  excused  from  fighting  against 
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their  flag,  but  Captain  Peake  ordered  them  to  be  driven 
to  their  guns,  and  the  marines  were  directed  to  keep  an 
especial  watch  on  them  and  to  shoot  them  at  the  first 
sign  of  flinching;  and  as  it  chanced,  one  of  these  un- 
fortimate  men  was  actually  killed  by  the  fire  of  his 
own  countrymen. 

The  relative  force  of  the  two  combatants  was : 

Broadside 

Tomu«e            Guns      Weight  of  Metal  Men  Loss 

Hornet 480               20               279  135  3 

Peacock 477                20               210  122  38 

James,  however,  states  the  crew  of  the  Hornet  was 
162. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  18 13,  the  Hornet,  then  under 
command  of  Master-Commandant  Biddle,  proceeded  to 
sea  from  New  York  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound,  in 
company  with  the  United  States,  Commodore  Decatur, 
and  the  recently  captured  Macedonian,  Captain  Jacob 
Jones. 

On  June  ist,  a  British  74  was  discovered  off  New 
London,  and  sail  was  at  once  made  for  her;  but  soon 
the  remainder  of  the  British  squadron  hove  in  sight, 
coming  out  from  behind  Montauk  Point,  and  as  two 
74*s,  a  razee,  and  a  frigate  was  an  irresistible  force  for 
the  American  fleet  to  contend  with.  Commodore  De- 
catur ran  into  New  London,  through  Fisher's  Island 
Sound,  after  giving  the  razee  a  few  shots  from  his 
stem-chasers. 

As  there  was  reason  to  fear  an  attack  in  force,  De- 
catur moved  the  United  States  and  Macedonian  five 
miles  above  the  town  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
leaving  the  Hornet  under  the  gims  of  Forts  Trumbull 
and  Griswold  as  a  guard-ship. 

The  British  established  a  close  blockade  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  ships,  their  squadron  being  iinder  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  in  the  Ramillies,  74.  Hardy  had 
been  Nelson's  favorite  captain,  and  the  great  admiral 
died  in  his  arms  at  Trafalgar. 

During  the  weary  seventeen  months  that  the  three 
ships  were  shut  up  in  New  London  harbor,  Robert  Ful- 
ton submitted  the  plan  of  a  novel  vessel  of  war  to  De- 
catur, which  he  thus  describes: 

Nbw  London,  January  3d,  18 14. 

We,  the  tmdersigned,  have  this  day  examined  the  model 
and  plans  of  a  vessel  of  war,  submitted  to  us  by  Robert 
Fulton,  to  carry  24  guns,  twenty-four  and  thirty-two 
pounders,  and  use  red  hot  shot,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  at 
the  speed  of  from  four  to  five  miles  an  hour,  without  the 
aid  of  wind  or  tide.     The  properties  of  which  vessel  are : 

That  without  masts  or  sails,  she  can  move  with  sufficient 
speed;  that  her  machinery  being  guarded,  she  cannot  be 
crippled;  that  her  sides  are  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable 
to  every  kind  of  shot — and  in  a  calm  or  light  breeze,  she 
can  take  choice  of  position  or  distance  from  an  enemy. 

Considering  the  speed  which  the  application  of  steam  has 
already  given  to  heavy  floating  bodies,  we  have  full  con- 
fidence, that  should  such  a  vessel  move  only  four  miles  an 
hour,  she  could,  under  favorable  circumstances,  which  may 
always  be  gained  over  enemies'  vessels  in  our  ports,  har- 
bours, bays  and  sounds,  be  rendered  more  formidable  to  an 
enemy  than  any  kind  of  engine  hitherto  invented. 

And  in  such  a  case  she  would  be  equal  to  the  destruction 
of  one  or  more  74's,  or  of  compelling  her  or  them  to  depart 
from  our  waters.  We  therefore  give  it  as  our  decided 
opinion  that  it  is  among  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  to  carry  this  plan  into  immediate  execution. 
(Signed)  Stephen  Decatur, 

J.  Jones, 

J.  BiDDLE. 
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S.  Putnam  Waldo,  author  of  the  Life  and  Charades 
of  Stephen  Decatur,  written  in  182 1,  says  in  comment: 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  novel  floating  engine  of 
destruction  had  not  been  in  readiness  to  test  its  power  upon 
the  Royal  Navy  of  Britain  in  the  second  war;  and  although 
a  third  one  is  to  be  deprecated,  it  is  ardently  hoped  by 
every  lover  of  the  Republic  that  in  a  future  war  with  that 
or  any  other  power,  such  engines,  or  some  others,  may  pro- 
tect our  ports,  harbours,  bays  and  sounds  from  the  depre- 
dation of  every  hostile  intruder. 

How  little  either  Robert  Fulton  or  Stephen  Decatur 
could  have  imagined  that  within  little  more  than  four- 
score years  the  navy  of  the  United  States  would  be 
largely  made  up  of  iron-clad  monsters  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  tons,  propelled  solely  by  steam-power 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty-two  knots  an  hour,  and 
armed  with  guns  whose  single  shot  weigh  more  than 
all  the  metal  discharged  from  the  entire  broadside  of  a 
74-gim  ship  of  their  day. 

That  would  have  sounded  like  a  fairy  tale  indeed  to 
those  gallant  sailors  of  181 3. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  18 13,  while  Decatur's 
fleet  was  shut  up  in  New  London,  that  the  famous 
**  blue  light "  excitement  occurred.  On  December  2  ist, 
the  officers  and  lookouts  of  the  Hornet  distinctly  saw 
blue  lights  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  River, 
and  soon  after  signals,  as  though  in  response,  were 
made  from  one  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Decatur  reported  this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy  as  evidence  that  information  of  a  supposed  at- 
tempt of  his  squadron  to  go  to  sea  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  British  fleet  by  spies  on  shore.  These 
same  signals  had  also  been  observed  previous  to  the 
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9th  of  December,  There  was  a  prolonged  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject,  but  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 
the  townspeople  of  treasonable  communication  with 
the  enemy  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  ships  of  the  EngHsh  fleet  off  New  London  were 
kept  busy  in  warding  off  the  attempts  of  the  ingenious 
Connecticut  patriots  to  break  the  blockade.  In  June, 
1 81 3,  John  Scudder  fitted  up  the  coasting  schooner 
Eagle  as  a  floating  mine*  the  explosives  being  covered 
with  naval  stores.  In  a  pretended  attempt  to  run  the 
blockade,  the  schooner  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
her  crew  escaping  on  shore.  Soon  after,  the  clockwork 
attachment  ignited  the  mine  and  the  Eagle  blew  upj 
killing  and  wounding  a  British  lieutenant  and  ten  men. 
Later  a  Norwich  man  invented  a  submarine  boat  by 
which  it  was  claimed  he  three  times  passed  under  the 
Ramtllies,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  blowing  her  up. 
After  that,  Commodore  Hardy  caused  a  cable  to  be 
passed  imder  the  keel  of  his  ship  every  two  hours,  and 
he  notified  the  authorities  that  if  they  persisted  in  these 
attempts  he  would  bum  all  the  towns  on  the  Sound. 

As  the  time  hung  heavily  on  the  hands  of  both  the 
blockaders  and  the  blockaded  an  endeavor  was  made 
to  enliven  the  time  by  a  naval  tournament,  A  certain 
Captain  Moran,  an  American,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  and  was  on  board  the  Ramillies,  was  in 
conversation  with  Sir  Thomas  Hardy*  when  the  Com- 
modore remarked,  that  now,  while  two  frigates  were 
off  New  London  of  equal  force  with  the  United  States 
and  Macedonian,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  a  meet- 
ing taking  place,  but  that  he  could  not  allow  the  chal- 
lenge to  come  from  the  British  commanders.  Soon 
after  this  conversation  Captain  Moran  was  paroled, 
and  came  on  shore,  and  without  knowing  Commodore 
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Decatur,  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  his  hearing. 
Decatur,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  immediately 
despatched  Captain  Biddle  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a 
challenge  from  the  American  commanders.  The  crews 
of  the  United  States  and  Macedonian  were  called  to 
quarters  and  laconically  addressed.  Commodore  De- 
catur said : 

Officers  and  seamen — ^You  will  shortly  be  called  upon 
again  to  try  your  skill  and  valour.  This  ship  and  his  Brit- 
annic Majesty's  ship  Endymion  of  equal  force  will  speedily 
try  their  strength.  You  are  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
you  will  not  tarnish  the  glory  you  have  already  won.  I 
have  no  fears  for  the  result. 

The  ardent  yet  modest  Captain  Jones  addressed  his 
officers  and  seamen  nearly  as  follows:  '*My  lads,  the 
Macedonian  was  once  conquered  by  American  tars, 
and  she  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  victory 
herself.  You  have  not  forgotten  the  sloop-of-war 
Frolic,  and  you  will  shortly  be  introduced  to  the 
frigate  Statira.  My  lads,  our  cruise  will  be  a  short 
and  I  trust  a  very  profitable  one.*'  Three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  in  response  to  these  addresses. 

Commodore  Hardy,  by  signals,  called  the  command- 
ers of  the  Endymion  and  Statira  on  board  the  Ramillies, 
and  modestly  said  to  them:  '* Gentlemen,  here  are  two 
letters  for  you;  it  rests  altogether  with  you  to  decide 
the  matter,"  Captain  Stackpole  answered:  *' Ton 
honour,  sir,  it  is  the  most  acceptable  letter  I  ever  re- 
ceived.*' Captain  Hope  of  the  Endymion,  however, 
was  less  self -confident. 

All  was  animation  in  the  frigates  United  States  and 
Macedonian .  The  officers  and  seamen  were  anxious  to 
be  led  immediately  into  the  contest,  when  lo!  the  Brit- 
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ish  sloop-of-war  Borer  came  in  to  New  London  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  informed  Captain  Decatur  that  the 
invitation  had  been  finally  declined! 

An  extended  correspondence  upon  this  subject  fol- 
lowed between  Commcdores  Decatur  and  Hardy  and 
Captain  Stackpole,  but  it  all  came  to  naught  in  the 
end. 

Shortly  after  this  business  was  broken  off  a  verbal 
challenge  passed  between  Captain  Biddle  of  the  Hornet 
and  the  commander  of  the  I^up  Cervier,  as  the  British 
had  renamed  the  Wasp  after  her  capture,— Biddle  had 
been  first  lieutenant  of  the  Wasp  when  she  was  taken  by 
the  British, — but  this  challenge,  like  the  previous  one, 
was  without  results,  as  the  British  commander  de- 
clined to  accede  to  Decatur's  proposition :  '*  The  Hornet 
shall  meet  the  Lonp-Cervier,  under  a  mutual  and  satis- 
factory pledge,  that  neither  ship  shall  receive  any  ad- 
ditional officers  or  men,  but  shall  go  into  action  mth 
their  original  crews,  respectively/' 

Finding  the  British  blockade  so  close,  Captain  Jones 
and  the  crew  of  the  Macedonian  were  sent  in  the  au- 
tiimn  to  reinforce  the  squadron  under  Commodore 
Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario,  while  Commodore  Decatur 
was  transferred  with  the  crew  of  the  United  States  to 
the  President  at  New  York,  the  Presidenfs  captain  and 
crew  going  to  the  Guerritre  at  Philadelphia. 

An  opportunity  at  last  presenting  itself  on  the  night 
of  November  18,  1814,  Biddle  ran  out  with  the  Hornet, 
and,  skilfully  eluding  the  vigilant  watch  of  the  British 
squadrons,  he  passed  through  their  ships  off  New 
London  and  Sandy  Hook  and  joined  the  American 
fleet  at  New  York. 

Two  months  later^  on  the  21st  of  January,  ^8:5,  a 
strong  northwesterly  gale  set  in,  and  that  night  Captain 
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Biddle  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  heavy 
weather  and  slip  out  by  the  English  fleet.  Under 
storm  canvas  and  accompanied  by  the  Peacock  and  the 
brig  Tom  Bowlifte,  the  Hornet  passed  the  bar  at  day- 
light of  the  2 id,  the  British  frigates  lying  to  in  the 
southeast  being  plainly  visible. 

Unaware  of  the  capture  of  the  President  by  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  seven  days  before,  the  three  little  vessels  made 
the  best  of  their  way  toward  Tristan  d'Acunha^  the 
rendezvous  Decatur  had  appointed  for  a  cruise  in  the 
East  Indies.  A  few  days  out  the  Hornet  parted  com- 
pany with  her  consorts  in  a  chase,  reaching  the  island 
on  the  23d  of  March,  and  was  about  to  anchor  ofi  the 
north  point  when  a  sail  was  made  in  the  southeast  steer- 
ing west. 

This  proved  to  be  the  British  brig-sloop-of-war  Pen- 
guin, Captain  Dickenson.  She  mounted  nineteen  guns: 
sixteen  32-pound  carronades,  two  chase  guns,  and  a 
shifting  forecastle  carronade.  She  was  new  the  pre- 
vious  September,  carried  132  men,  and  had  been  de- 
spatched on  special  service  by  Vice-Admiral  Charles 
Tyler  to  capture  the  heavy  American  privateer  Young 
Wasp,  that  had  been  making  great  havoc  among  home- 
ward-bound Indiamen,  Special  instructions  had  been 
given  to  Captain  Dickenson  to  be  sure  to  get  close 
enough  to  the  privateer  before  she  became  alarmed,  so 
the  Penguin  approached  the  Hornet  head  on  to  conceal 
her  broadside. 

When  the  strange  sail  was  sighted  by  a  man  aloft, 
Captain  Biddle  was  just  clewing  up  his  topsails,  but  he 
at  once  sheeted  them  home  and  made  all  sail  to  the 
westward  in  chase.  The  wind  was  fresh  S.SAV.,  and 
the  Penguin  was  to  windward,  but  without  manaeu\Ting 
the  Hormi  hove  to,  to  let  her  antagonist  close,  then 
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filled  her  mamtopsail  and  yawed,  wearing  occasionally 
to  prevent  being  raked. 

At  1.4 1,  being  within  musket-shot,  the  Penguin 
hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  hoisted  a  St. 
George  ensign,  and  fired  a  gun.  Upon  this  challenge, 
the  Hornet  luffed  up  on  the  same  tack,  broke  out  her 
flag,  and  the  action  began  with  heavy  broadsides.  The 
two  vessels  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  for  fifteen  minutes, 
gradually  closing,  until  Captain  Dickenson  put  his 
helm  up  and  ran  the  Hornet  aboard  on  the  starboard 
side,  the  Penguin's  bowsprit  coming  in  between  the 
main- and  mizzen -rigging  of  the  American,  and  project- 
ing over  her  deck. 

As  the  ships  closed,  Captain  Dickenson  fell  mortally 
woimded,  but  Lieutenant  McDonald  made  a  gallant 
effort  to  lead  his  men  on  board  the  Hornet,  an  effort 
that  failed  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  British 
sailors  to  follow  their  brave  leader.  **  We  tried."  said 
Lieutenant  McDonald,  afterward,  **but  found  the  men 
rather  backward, — and  so,  you  know,  we  concluded  to 
give  it  up.**  The  American  crew  had  been  called  to 
repel  boarders,  but,  finding  no  opponents,  they  were 
preparing  in  their  turn  to  board  the  Penguin  when  they 
were  recalled  by  Captain  Biddle.  A  heavy  sea  was 
running,  and  as  the  Hornet  forged  ahead,  the  Penguin's 
bowsprit  carried  away  her  mizzen-shrouds,  stem  dav- 
its, and  spanker  boom,  and  she  swung  around  on  the 
American's  port  quarter,  where  neither  ship  could  bring 
her  broadside  guns  to  bear.  Afterward  the  Penguin's 
foremast  fell  on  board  the  Hornet,  covering  the  port 
guns  of  the  American  brig  so  they  could  not  be  used. 

Captain  Biddle  now  wore  his  ship  round  to  bring  the 
starboard  battery  into  play^  when  one  of  the  English 
officers  called  out  something  which  Biddle  understood 
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to  be  **  surrender/'  and,  directing  his  marines  to  cease 
firing,  he  jumped  up  on  the  taffrail.  At  that  moment 
two  marines  on  the  Penguin's  forecastle,  not  thirty  feet 
distant,  fired  at  the  American  captain,  one  of  the  balls 
inflicting  a  severe  wound  in  the  neck.  An  immediate 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  Hornet  killed  both  the 
marines,  and  as  the  ship  drew  ahead  the  Penguin's 
foremast  went  overboard,  breaking  her  bowsprit  short 
off.  The  Hornet  at  once  wore,  bringing  a  fresh  broad- 
side to  bear,  and  at  2.02,  as  she  rounded  to,  a  score  of 
men  sprang  up  on  the  forecastle  of  the  Penguin,  hold- 
ing up  their  hands  and  shouting  that  they  had  struck. 
This  was  twenty-two  minutes  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  The  Penguin's  hull  was  riddled,  her  foremast 
and  bowsprit  gone,  her  mainmast  tottering,  and  most  of 
her  starboard  guns  dismounted,  while  she  had  lost  one 
third  of  her  men,  14  killed  and  28  woimded,  or  42  in  all. 

The  officers  of  the  Penguin  relate  that  during  the  ac- 
tion a  3  2 -pound  shot  came  in  through  their  larboard 
after-port,  carried  away  six  legs,  killed  the  powder-boy 
of  the  division,  capsized  the  opposite  gun  on  the  star- 
board side,  passed  through  the  port,  and  after  this 
devastation,  **sunk  in  sullen  silence  to  the  bottom.*' 

The  Hornet  had  not  been  struck  by  a  round  shot  in 
the  hull,  nor  was  a  mast  or  spar  materially  injured, 
although  the  sails  and  rigging  were  a  good  deal  cut. 
Her  loss  was  2  killed,  9  wounded ;  1 1  in  all. 

The  comparative  force  of  the  two  vessels  was : 

Broadside 

Ton       Guns  Weight  of  Metal  Crew  Loss 

Hornet 480       20              279  142  12  )  Time  22 

Pcitgutn 477       19             274  132  42)  minutes. 

The  Penguin  was  so  cut  up  that  after  taking  the 
stores  out  of  her  Captain  Biddle  ordered  her  to  be  de- 
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stroyed.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  Peacock  and 
Tom  Bowline  hove  in  sight,  and  the  Penguin's  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Tom  Bowlifte  as  a 
cartel,  while  the  Hotftet  and  Peacock  continued  their 
cruise  to  the  East  Indies. 

On  April  27th,  in  lat,  38^  30'  S.  and  long,  ^f  E.,  the 
two  vessels  sighted  what  they  believed  to  be  an  India- 
man,  and  the  crew  were  greatly  excited,  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  rich  prize  that  awaited  them; 
some,  it  is  said,  declaring  they  would  have  the  decks 
carpeted  with  India  silks.  But  the  Peacock,  wliich  was 
well  ahead  of  the  Hornet,  signalled  "aship-of-the-Hne," 
and  at  once  made  sail  to  escape.  Captain  Biddle  soon 
found  that  the  enemy  was  indeed  a  74-gun  ship,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Cornwallis,  carr>4ng  the  flag  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Burleton,  K.C.B.  The  Peacock,  be- 
ing a  swift  ship,  soon  escaped,  but  the  Hornet  found  her 
enemy  quite  as  fast  as  herself  and  equally  weatherly. 
Captain  Biddle  hauled  close  on  the  wind,  but  by  9  p.m., 
finding  the  Cornwallis  was  gaining  on  him,  he  threw 
overboard  twelve  tons  of  kentledge,  a  quantity  of  shot, 
some  hea^jy  spars,  and  the  sheet-anchor  and  cable.  By 
2  A.M.  the  enemy  had  drawn  forward  of  the  lee  beam, 
when  the  Hornet  tacked  to  the  westward,  the  enemy 
immediately  following.  At  seven  o'clock  the  Eng- 
lishman hoisted  colors  and  commenced  firing,  the  shot 
actually  passing  over  the  American. 

Captain  Biddle  now  threw  overboard  six  of  his  guns, 
his  laimch,  and  other  anchors  and  cables,  and  by  nine 
o'clock,  the  w^nd  having  fallen »  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  gaining  on  his  pur- 
suer. By  eleven  o'clock,  the  enemy  again  closing, 
Biddle  threw  overboard  all  his  guns  but  one,  the  re- 
maining boats,  the  spare  spars,  and  everything  about 
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the  decks,  and  then  began  cutting  tip  the  topgallant 
forecastle  and  throwing  it  into  the  sea. 

The  private  journal  kept  by  one  of  the  Hornet's 
officers  says: 

At  this  time  the  shot  and  shells  were  whistling  about  our 
ears  and  not  a  person  on  board  had  the  most  distant  idea 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  escape.  We  all  packed  our 
things  and  waited  until  the  enemy's  shot  would  compel  us 
to  heave  to  and  surrender.  Many  of  our  men  had  been  im- 
pressed and  imprisoned  for  years  in  their  horrible  sendee 
and  hated  them  and  their  nation  with  the  most  deadly  ani- 
mosity, while  the  rest  of  the  crew,  horror-struck  with  the 
narration  of  the  sufferings  of  their  shipmates  who  had  been 
in  the  power  of  the  English,  and  now  equally  flushed  with 
rage,  joined  heartily  in  execrating  the  present  authors  of 
our  misfortune.  Captain  Biddle  mustered  the  men  and 
told  them  he  was  pleased  with  their  conduct  during  the 
chase,  and  hoped  still  to  perceive  that  propriety  of  con* 
duct  which  had  always  marked  their  character  and  that  of 
the  American  tar  generally ;  that  we  might  soon  expect  to 
be  captured,  etc.,  etc.  Not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
mention  of  the  capture  of  the  poor  little  Hornet, 

By  noon  the  Cornwallis,  having  closed  the  gap 
within  a  mile,  began  to  fire,  her  shot  flying  far  beyond 
the  Hornet.  Fortunately  but  three  struck  her.  One 
passed  through  the  jib,  another  plunged  on  deck  and, 
glancing,  lodged  forward,  and  a  third  hulled  her.  ,  Still 
the  gallant  Biddle  held  on,  determined  not  to  give  up 
his  ship  while  there  was  a  ray  of  hope. 

iVbout  2  P.M.  the  breeze  freshened  and  worked  to  the 
westward,  bringing  the  Hornet  more  to  windward,  and 
being  so  light  she  began  to  make  a  perceptible  gain  over 
her  pursuer.  By  sunset  the  Englishman  was  a  league 
astern,  and  by  daylight  he  was  nearly  hull  down.     At 
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half-past  nine  the  Cornwallis  took  in  her  studdingsails 
and  hauled  off  to  the  eastward,  and  the  Hornet — or 
what  was  left  of  her — ^was  saved. 

In  sorry  case,  with  but  one  gun,  and  neither  anchor, 
cable,  nor  boat^  the  proud  victor  over  the  Peacock  and 
the  Penguin  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  St.  Salvador, 
where  Captain  Biddle  heard  the  news  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and,  after  re- 
fitting, sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1 81 5,  having  fought  and  won  the  last 
regular  action  of  the  war  at  sea. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Commander  Biddle  learned  that  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  while 
at  sea.  The  citizens  of  New  York  gave  him  a  state 
dinner,  his  native  city,  Philadelphia,  presented  him 
with  a  service  of  plate,  and  Congress  awarded  him  a 
gold  medaL 

Biddle  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to  examine  into 
his  action  in  sacrificing  the  battery  and  equipment  of 
the  Hornet.  This  request  was  granted,  but  the  court 
not  only  acquitted  him  of  all  blame,  but  highly  com- 
mended the  skill  that  had  saved  the  Hornet  from 
capture, 

James  Biddle  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  17S3,  and 
obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant  in  i8qo»  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  he  was  on  board  the  Philadelphia  when  she 
was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  in  1S03,  and  was 
held  in  captivity  during  the  war  with  the  Barbary 
States.  After  his  release  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy and  assigned  to  the  Wasp,  and  was  on  board  her 
when  she  captured  the  Frolic,  October  13,  1S12.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  prize,  with  orders  to 
make  for  some  southern  port  of  the  United  States ;  but 
while  the  two  vessels  were  hastily  repairing  damages 
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the  Potciiers,  a  British  74,  appeared,  and  as  neither 
vessel  was  in  a  condition  to  escape  they  were  both  cap- 
tured, and  Biddle  was  carried  in  to  Bermuda,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  exchanged  in  March,  1813. 

On  reaching  home,  Mr.  Biddle  was  promoted  to 
Master  Commandant  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  gunboat 
flotiUa  in  the  Delaware,  and  from  there  w^as  transferred 
to  the  Hornet,  then  blockaded  in  New  London, 

After  the  War  of  181 2,  Biddle  was  almost  continu- 
ously on  duty.  In  18 17,  while  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  squadron,  Commodore  Biddle  formally  took 
possession  of  Oregon  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
In  1826,  he  represented  his  government  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Ottoman  Em* 
pire.  From  1838  to  1842,  he  was  Governor  of  the  Naval 
Asylum,  Philadelphia,  and  at  his  suggestion,  James  K. 
Paulding,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  sent  all  unemployed 
midshipmen  to  the  Naval  Asylum.  This  w^as  really 
the  foundation  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
aftervk^ard  removed  to  Annapolis,  Md. 

In  1845,  while  flag-officer  of  the  East  India  squadron, 
Biddle  negotiated  the  first  treaty  ever  made  betw^een 
the  United  States  and  China,  and  he  afterward  landed 
in  Japan,  being  the  first  American  naval  officer  to  visit 
that  empire.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  was  in  com- 
mand on  the  coast  of  California,  having  come  over  from 
the  East  Indies  in  the  Columbus  in  1847.  Commodore 
Biddle  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  died 
October  i,  1848,  in  his  native  city. 

In  1821,  w^hile  the  Hornet,  Captain  R.  Henley,  was 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  aiding  in  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  she  captured  the  Moscow,  a 
noted  slaver  and  pirate.  The  Hornet  sailed  on  her  last 
cruise,  February  5,   1829,  under  command  of  Mast^ 
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Commandant  Otho  Norris,  and  was  lost  ofT  Tampico 
with  all  hands.  It  was  supposed  she  foundered  in  a 
heavy  gale. 

There  was  also  a  schooner  liornei,  5  guns,  in  the  ser- 
vice from  1 813  to  1820.  She  was  purchased  at  George- 
town, in  1813,  for  $2200,  and  was  employed  principally 
on  bays  and  rivers  as  a  despatch- vessel,  under  Lieuten- 
ants Wilkinson,  Ramage,  and  Zantzinger.  She  was 
broken  up  in  1820. 

The  fifth  Hornet  in  our  navy  was  originally  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Flagler's  steel  steam  yacht  Aliciay  purchased, 
with  many  others,  for  use  as  a  despatch-boat  in  the 
Spanish  War,  in  March,  1898.  She  was  of  302  tons,  160 
feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  and  13  feet  5  inches  deep,  and 
was  armed  with  a  battery  of  6-  and  i -pounders  and  a 
Maxim  automatic  gun.  The  Hornet  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  James  H.  Helm,  who  made  a  record  for 
his  little  vessel  in  the  operations  on  the  coast  of  Cuba 
worthy  of  her  illustrious  name. 

April  25,  1898,  the  Horitet  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  off  Havana.  On  May  6th,  in  company  with 
the  torpedo-boat  Dupont,  Lieut.  S.  S.  Wood,  the 
Hornet  had  an  engagement  with  a  battery  at  the  en- 
trance to  Matanzas  harbor,  which  they  silenced;  and 
also  drove  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  from  a  blockhouse  seven  miles  eastward 
of  the  battery. 

On  June  15th,  the  HoDiet  joined  the  division  off  Re- 
becca Shoal  Light,  under  command  of  Captain  Henry 
C.  Taylor  in  the  Indimia,  and  aided  in  the  convoy  of 
General  Shafter's  transports  from  that  point  to  Dai- 
quiri, as  well  as  in  the  arduous  duty  of  disembarking 
the  troops  on  the  Cuban  coast. 

On  July  loth,  the  Hontet  accompanied  the  Hist  and 
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Wompatuck  from  Cape  Cruz  in  a  cable-cutting  expedi- 
tion in  the  San  Juan  Channel.  Getting  under  way 
early  on  the  morning  of  July  nth,  the  three  vessels 
began  dragging  along  the  muddy  bottom  in  sixty  feet 
of  water  until  Lieutenant  Young,  in  the  Hist,  twice 
hooked  the  cable,  but  the  grappHngs  were  so  light  that 
both  times  it  slipped  off.  and  when  endisavoring  to  raise 
it  the  third  time  the  dragging  line  parted.  Lieutenant 
Jungen,  of  the  Wompatuck,  after  an  hour's  hard  work, 
succeeded  in  grappling  the  cable  for  the  fourth  time, 
and,  signalling  the  Hornet  for  assistance,  Lieutenant 
Helm  got  a  five-inch  hawser  attached  to  the  cable, 
which  was  hove  up  to  the  Wompatuck^s  side,  when  a 
section  two  hundred  feet  long  was  cut  out  of  it,  and  the 
seaward  end  was  then  carried  out  to  sea  and  dropped. 

On  the  morning  of  June  30th.  while  cruising  off  Cape 
Cruz  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  the  Hornet  was  joined 
by  the  Wompatuck,  Lieutenant  Jungen,  and  the  Hist, 
Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  the  latter  being  the  senior 
officer  of  the  three  lieutenants.  As  Lieutenant  Young 
had  received  orders  from  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  to 
stop  the  inside  traffic  west  of  Cape  Cruz  and  in  Man- 
zanillo,  he  first  despatched  the  Hornet  inshore  to  take 
possession  of  a  schooner,  and,  that  accomplished,  the 
three  little  vessels  formed  in  column,  and  at  8.15  a.m. 
steamed  in  through  the  Azuraza  Pass  toward  the  har- 
bor of  Manzanillo, 

Upon  turning  the  point  that  opened  out  Niguero 
Bay,  a  Spanish  gunboat  was  discovered  at  anchor,  un- 
der cover  of  the  blockliouses  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops.  Finding  there  was  not  water  enough 
for  the  Wompatuck  to  enter  the  bay,  Lieutenant  Young 
ordered  her  to  remain  in  the  channel  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  gunboat  behind  the  key.     Meanwhile,  the 
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Hist  and  Horytet  steamed  into  the  harbor,  and  as  man 
as  their  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  they  opened 
with  their  3-  and  6-pounders,  which  was  replied  to  by 
the  Spaniards  at  1500  yards.  The  water  was  so  shal- 
low that  both  the  American  vessels  got  aground^  but 
they  fortunately  succeeded  in  backing  off,  keeping  up 
their  fire  meanwhile  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  third 
shot  from  the  Hisi  struck  the  Spanish  gunboat's  stem 
and  silenced  her  after  machine-guns. 

By  this  time  a  perfect  fusillade  of  small  arms  was 
opened  upon  the  Americans  from  a  wooded  point  four 
hundred  yards  distant;  but  these  sharpshooters  were 
speedily  silenced  by  well-directed  fire  from  the  Hist's 
Maxim  gun»  supplemented  by  the  3-  and  6-pounders  of 
the  Hornet. 

The  Spanish  gunboat,  finding  she  could  not  escape 
from  her  enemies,  steamed  across  the  harbor  in  shoal 
water,  and  under  cover  of  the  shore,  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuous fire  from  her  3-pounder.  She  was  repeatedly 
hit  by  shots  from  the  American  vessels,  and  at  last,  in  a 
crippled  condition,  dropped  behind  one  of  the  smaller 
keys,  which,  however,  did  not  conceal  her,  and  a  shot 
from  the  Hisi  striking  her  amidships,  she  blew  up. 
Having  thus  completed  the  destruction  of  the  gunboat, 
the  American  vessels  withdrew  through  Balandras 
Channel,  shelling  a  sloop  loaded  with  soldiers  as  they 
passed  out,  and  driving  them  on  shore  for  shelter.  Dur- 
ing this  brisk  engagement  the  Hornet  fired  forty*seven 
6-pounder  shells. 

The  Hist,  Wompaiuck,  and  Hornet  now  passed  to  the 
left  of  Giva  Keys,  and  opened  up  the  harbor  of  Man- 
zanillo,  where  they  discovered  nine  vessels  stretched 
across  the  harbor  in  a  crescent  formation.  These  in- 
cluded a  large  torpedo-boat  on  the  right  in  entering,  a 
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good-sized  gunboat  on  the  left,  with  three  smaller  gun- 
.  boats  in  the  middle,  all  armed  with  machine-guns  and 
3-  and  6 -pounders.  On  the  right  the  line  was  flanked 
by  a  big  smooth-bore  gun  on  Caimanera  Point,  and  on 
the  left  by  four  pontoons  armed  with  6-inch  smooth- 
bore guns.  In  the  rear  this  line  was  supported  by  a 
heavy  battery  of  field  artillery  on  the  water  front,  and 
several  large  guns  in  a  fort  on  the  hill,  while  for  two 
miles  the  shore  was  lined  with  soldiers. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  imposing  array  of  force,  the 
plucky  little  American  vessels  rounded  Caimanera 
Point,  headed  directly  into  the  harbor,  and  at  3.20  p.m., 
when  within  1000  yards,  first  opened  fire  with  their  bow 
guns,  and  then,  putting  their  helms  to  starboard, 
brought  their  broadside  guns  into  action  and  passed 
along  the  enemy*s  entire  front,  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire 
and  receiving  that  of  the  Spaniards.  When  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  line,  while  shells  were  striking  all 
about  the  Hortiet,  her  main  steam-pipe  was  cut  by  a 
shot,  and  the  whole  inside  of  the  little  vessel  was  filled 
with  steam,  scalding  three  of  the  men  in  the  engine- 
room,  two  of  them  seriously.  Notwithstanding  the 
helpless  condition  their  ship  was  now  in,  the  fire  of  the 
Hornet's  battery  was  not  slackened,  the  men  passing 
ammunition  through  the  steam,  and  cheering  as  a  shell 
from  one  of  their  6-pounders  was  seen  to  strike  and 
sink  one  of  the  small  Spanish  gunboats,  which  went 
down  stem  first.  Another  shot  from  the  Hornet  struck 
and  silenced  a  second  gunboat,  and  a  small  Spanish 
sloop,  loaded  with  soldiers,  having  approached  the  port 
side  of  the  Horftei  and  opened  upon  her  with  musketry, 
a  well-aimed  shot  from  a  6'pounder  struck  the  gunboat 
fairly  amidships  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom. 

As  the  Hornet  was  now  drifting  near  the  shoals,  the 
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Wontpattick  turned,  and  coming  alongside,  towed  the 
disabled  vessel  out  of  action,  both  ships  keeping  up 
their  fire  upon  the  Spanish  gunboats,  which  failed  to 
follow  them.  In  this  sharp  engagement  against  a 
vastly  superior  force  the  Hornet  was  struck  many  times, 
but  had  no  casualties  except  the  three  men  scalded. 
The  action  lasted  forty-five  minutes,  and  although  the 
Hornet  was  disabled  ten  minutes  after  the  fight  began, 
she  used  her  battery  to  the  very  end  of  the  engagement. 

On  July  1 8th,  the  Hornet  made  another  and  more 
successful  essay  at  Manzanillo,  this  time  in  company 
with  the  Wilmington,  Helena,  Scorpion,  Hist,  Worn- 
patuck,  and  Osceola.  Entrance  was  made  by  the  three 
channels  that  lead  into  the  harbor,  and  in  two  and  a 
half  hotws  three  transports.  El  Gloria,  Jose  Garcia,  and 
El  Purissima  Concepcion,  were  burned  and  destroyed, 
the  Ponton,  the  harbor  guard-ship,  was  burned  and  blew 
up,  three  gunboats  were  destroyed,  and  two  driven 
ashore  and  disabled.  In  this  fight  the  Hornet,  getting 
closer  in  than  the  other  vessels,  was  opened  on  by  the 
shore  batteries,  to  which  she  vigorously  responded. 
The  Hornet  fired  429  6-pounder  shells,  259  i -pounder, 
and  60  Hodgkiss  shells  during  this  engagement,  and 
suffered  no  casualties.  These  affairs  are  what  Admiral 
Farragut  was  wont  to  style  **the  little  elegancies  of  the 
profession.*' 

The  Hornet  was  constantly  engaged  in  cable-cutting, 
despatch,  and  guard  duty  throughout  the  war,  and  at 
its  termination  was  loaned  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  practice  vessel  for  her  naval  militia. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE       WASP 


THE  schooner  Wasp,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
\'ious  chapter,  was  one  of  the  three  vessels  pur- 
chased by  the  Marine  Committee*  in  1775,  as  a 
portion  of  the  first  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  Continental 
Congress  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Esek  Hop- 
kins. She  had  been  known  in  the  merchant  service  as 
the  Falcon,  More  fortunate  than  her  companion  the 
Hornet,  the  Wasp,  under  command  of  Captain  Charles 
Alexander,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  gallant  officer,  as  he 
afterward  proved  himself,  took  part  in  the  expedition 
to  New  Providence,  and  with  the  sloop  Provideme 
covered  the  landing  of  the  marines  when  they  occupied 
Fort  Montague  at  the  east  end  of  the  island. 

After  leavdng  the  Bahamas  on  March  17,  1776,  the 
Wasp  parted  company  with  the  homeward-bound  fleetj 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  engagement  wth  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  Glasgow  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Wasp  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  while  there 
young  Joshua  Barney,  having  left  the  Hornet,  entered 
on  board  of  her  as  a  volunteer  master's  mate,  under 
Captain  Alexander,  who  was  ordered  to  convoy  clear 
of  the  coast  a  merchant  vessel  bound  to  Europe.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this  duty,  the  Wasp  was  returning  to 
the  Delaware,  when  Captain  Alexander  discovered  the 
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British  frigates  Roebuck,  44,  and  Liverpool,  28,  lying  in 
the  roads. 

■  The  Liverpool  at  once  got  under  way  and  made  sail 
for  the  Wasp^  but,  having  no  pilot  on  board,  she  ran  on  a 
shoal»  where  she  remained  until  high  water,  thus  en- 
abling the  little  schooner  to  escape  out  of  the  bay  into 
Cape  May  Channel,  where  she  found  the  American  brig 
Lexington,  Captain  Barry»  and  the  ship  Surprise,  Cap- 
tain Weeks,  both  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  English  frigates,  A  few  hours  later  a  bark  was 
discovered  standing  in  for  the  cape  with  all  sail  crowded, 
and  the  Liverpool,  which  had  by  this  time  cleared  the 
shoals,  closely  pursuing  her.  She  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  vessel  anxiously  expected  in  Delaware  Bay  by  the 
Americans,  as  she  was  laden  with  small  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  by 
the  three  vessels  to  afford  her  all  the  assistance  in  their 
powder.  But  they  had  scarcely  arranged  the  means  of 
rendering  their  co-operation  efficient  when  the  Roebuck 
also  appeared  in  full  chase.  The  junction  of  these  two 
British  frigates,  of  course,  destroyed  all  hope  of  saving 
the  bark,  and  she  must  soon  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  had  she  not  chosen  what  was  deemed 
the  lesser  evil  of  running  ashore  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  cape.  The  Americans,  upon  per- 
ceiving this,  at  once  despatched  all  their  boats  and  men 
to  assist  in  taking  out  the  cargo,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  frigates,  which  still  continued  to  approach,  with  the 
evident  design  of  sending  their  boats  to  take  possession 

»of  her. 
Lieutenant  Weeks,  of  the  Surprise,  was  killed,  and 
several  of  the  men  in  the  boats  were  wounded  by  one 
of  the  enemy's  shot,  but  the  Americans  persevered  in 
their  efforts  to  save  the  stores  until  they  saw  the  boats 
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of  the  enemy  lowered  and  manned  with  double  their 
number.  Then  Captain  Barry,  who  commanded  this 
little  expedition,  ordered  a  quantity  of  powder  from 
the  cargo  to  be  thrown  loose  in  the  hold,  with  a  billet  of 
burning  wood  wrapped  in  the  mainsail  placed  over  the 
hatchway,  and  then  directed  a  retreat  of  his  party  to 
their  several  vessels.  The  design  of  Captain  Barry  was 
merely  to  destroy  the  vessel  and  the  remainder  of  her 
cargo,  to  prevent  either  from  being  captured  by  the 
enemy ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  with  safety  to  his 
own  boats  without  so  disposing  the  fire  as  to  leave  them 
time  to  get  beyond  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  men  from  the  English  boats 
had  boarded  the  stranded  bark,  the  fire  communicated 
with  the  loose  powder  and  a  tremendous  explosion  fol- 
lowed, from  which  not  one  of  the  boarders  escaped. 
The  destruction  was  complete,  and  the  loss  to  the  enemy 
in  men  and  officers  must  have  been  great,  judging  from 
the  number  of  dead  bodies,  mangled  limbs,  gold-laced 
hats,  and  other  officers*  equipments  which  continued 
to  be  thrown  up  on  the  shore  for  many  days  afterward, 
for  its  extent  was  never  otherwise  ascertained. 

After  the  American  boats  had  rejoined  their  respec- 
tive vessels,  the  Wasp  weighed  anchor  and  pursued 
her  course  up  the  bay.  This  movement  was  perceived 
by  the  Roebuck  and  Liverpool,  who,  with  their  tender, 
an  armed  brig,  immediately  pursued,  determining,  no 
doubt,  to  punish  the  Wasp  for  their  late  discomfiture 
and  loss. 

Captain  Alexander,  finding  they  gained  upon  him 
rapidly,  hauled  up  to  the  wind  and  ran  in  to  Wilmington 
Creek,  where  he  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  the  frig- 
ates and  ready  for  the  lighter-draught  brig  if  she  should 
attempt  the  contest  alone.     By  the  time  he  had  an- 
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chored  night  had  come  on,  but  the  next  morning  he 
found  both  the  frigates  had  come  to  anchor  off  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  where  he  was  thus  shut  up  so  long 
as  they  remained. 

The  previous  day,  while  pursued  by  the  enemy,  Cap- 
tain Alexander  had  fallen  in  with  several  merchant 
vessels  from  Philadelphia*  outward  bound,  in  total  ig- 
norance of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  These  he  spoke 
and  ordered  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  returning 
vessels  carrying  the  information  to  the  city  that  the 
enemy's  ships  were  approaching,  a  number  of  row- 
galleys  were  hastily  prepared  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Hazlewood,  to  meet  them.  These  galleys 
each  carried  one  heavy  gun  and  fifty  men. 

By  iHicommon  exertion  and  acti\^ty,  the  galleys 
made  their  appearance  off  Wilmington  Creek  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  a  brisk  cannonading  in- 
stantly  commenced  between  them  and  the  British 
ships.  Galled  by  the  fire  of  the  galleys,  the  frigates 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  weighing  an* 
chor,  and  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Wasp  thought 
this  a  favorable  moment  for  attempting  something  that 
might  assist  in  annoying  the  foe.  His  anchor  was  up 
in  a  moment,  the  sweeps  were  manned,  and  the  schooner 
was  rowed  out  of  the  creek.  The  enemy's  brig  tender 
was  lying  close  under  the  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  two 
frigates,  but  as  the  attention  of  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  fully  occupied  with  the  galleys,  Captain  Alexander 
thought  himself  justified  in  making  the  attempt  to 
board  her.  No  enterprise  could  have  been  more  dar- 
ing, but  he  was  well  seconded  by  his  young  volunteer, 
Barney,  and  actually  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off. 

Most  luckily  for  him,  at  the  moment  the  enemy  per- 
cdved  this  bold  and  unexpected  manoeuvre  and  made 
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a  movement  to  counteract  it,  the  Roebuck  grounded 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  the  Liverpool  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  come  to  anchor  near  her  that  she  might 
protect  her  from  a  probable  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
galleys. 

By  this  opportune  disaster  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
Alexander  got  safe  off  with  his  prize,  sent  her  into  a 
port  a  few  miles  below  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  re-entered  Wilmington  Creek  in  tri- 
umph a  little  before  nightfall. 

The  following  morning,  it  was  so  thick  and  hazy  that 
Captain  Alexander,  under  the  impression  that  the  Roe* 
buck  was  still  aground,  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
pass,  under  cover  of  the  fog,  without  being  discovered. 
Getting  under  way  at  an  early  hour,  he  cleared  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  but  at  the  moment  he  fancied  him* 
self  free,  the  sun  burst  forth,  the  fog  was  dispersed,  and 
he  found  himself  almost  aboard  of  the  enemy's  ship, 
which  was  no  longer  aground,  but  lying  snugly  at  an- 
chor, watching  his  motions,  A  Hght  breeze »  however, 
enabled  him,  before  the  Roebuck  could  weigh  her  an- 
chor, to  shoot  a  little  ahead  and  take  advantage  of  the 
wind.  The  Roebuck,  again  disappointed  of  her  prey, 
opened  her  whole  broadside  upon  the  active  little 
WcLsp,  with  no  other  effect,  however,  than  to  retard  her 
own  way  and  hide  the  object  of  her  pursuit  in  the  cloud 
of  smoke.  The  English  frigate  continued  the  chase, 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire  with  her  bow  guns  for  nearly 
an  hour,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  Wasp,  but  her  shot  did  little  or  no  mischief,  and,  by 
the  help  of  sweeps,  saUs^  and  tow-boats,  the  schooner 
at  length  gained  sight  of  the  galleys,  which  had  changed 
their  position  during  the  night  and  were  now  returning 
to  begin  the  attack  anew\ 
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Captain  Alexander,  having  reached  the  cover  of  the 
galleys,  laid  his  topsail  aback  and  waited  to  see  whether 
he  might  be  able  to  afford  any  assistance.  The  pre* 
sence  of  the  Wa^p  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  most 
fortunate  for  the  Americans, 

In  the  course  of  this  second  day's  engagement  be- 
tween the  galleys  and  the  British  ship,  which  was 
kept  up  with  considerable  spirit  until  near  night,  one 
of  the  galleys  sustained  so  great  a  loss  in  men,  that 
there  were  not  enough  left  to  manage  the  oars,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  give  over  the  combat  and  drop  astern* 
Barney,  who  had  been  watching  the  action  from  the 
Wasp  with  intense  interest,  perceived  her  situation,  and 
applied  to  his  captain  for  permission  to  volunteer  his 
services,  and  w^ith  a  sufficient  number  of  the  schooner's 
crew  to  re-man  the  galley  and  bring  her  again  into  ac- 
tion. The  permission  was  readily  given,  and  Barney 
boarded  the  crippled  galley,  brought  her  once  more 
gallantly  into  action,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  frigates  retire.  They  were  visibly  much  cut 
up,  and,  having  no  sea-room  for  manoeuvres,  were  evi- 
dently glad  to  escape.  The  galleys  followed  them  as 
far  as  Newcastle,  giving  them  an  occasional  long  shot, 
and  then,  seeing  no  chance  of  again  coming  up  with 
them,  they  returned.  Barney  and  his  men  remained 
with  the  galley  they  had  fought  so  bravely  until  they 
delivered  her  safe  in  Philadelphia. 

The  reception  of  Captain  Alexander  and  his  officers 
was  very  gratifying,  the  successful  feat  of  the  little 
Wasp  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  all  the  honors 
acquired  in  the  two  days'  tilting  with  the  enemy  were 
awarded  to  them.  A  few  days  after  his  return  to 
Philadelphia,  Captain  Alexander  received  from  Con- 
gress a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  Navy,  and  was 
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transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Delaware,  one  of  the 
new  ships  of  twenty-eight  guns. 

The  Wasp  remained  in  Commodore  SaltonstaU's 
squadron  in  Delaware  Bay  until  she  was  blown  up  the 
following  year  to  avoid  capture  by  the  enemy. 

The  second  Wasp,  a  sloopnDf-war  of  450  tons,  with 
eighteen  guns  and  a  complement  of  140  men,  built  at 
Washington,  DX,,  in  1806,  at  the  close  of  the  Tripolitan 
War,  as  a  sister  ship  to  the  Hornet,  was  a  beautiful  and 
fast  cruiser.  She  was  sent  to  Europe  with  despatches 
to  oiir  Ministers  in  1809,  and,  being  recalled  at  the 
prospective  outbreak  of  hostilities,  she  refitted  at 
Philadelphia,  and  sailed  from  the  Delaware,  October 
13,  1809,  under  command  of  Master  Commandant  Ja- 
cob Jones,  who  was  in  the  frigate  PhilaiMphia  when 
she  ran  on  the  shoals  before  Tripoli  and  was  captured. 

Captain  Jones's  orders  were  to  get  into  the  track 
of  the  homeward-bound  British  West-Indiamen ;  and 
while  running  due  east  the  Wasp  fell  into  a  heavy  gale 
of  \\4nd,  in  which  she  lost  her  jib-boom,  with  two  men 
who  w^ere  furling  the  jib. 

On  the  night  of  the  1 7th  of  October,  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  while  in  latitude  37*^  North,  longitude 
65*^  West,  a  Httle  eastward  of  Albemarle  Sound,  several 
lights  were  seen  ahead,  which  proved  to  be  from  a 
small  convoy  of  merchant  ships.  As  the  repairs  to  his 
jib-boom  had  not  yet  been  completed,  Jones  decided 
not  to  close  until  daylight,  and  meantime  worked  his 
ship  to  windward  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  morning  the  strangers  were  discovered  to  be 
five  merchant  vessels,  several  of  them  moimting  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  guns,  with  a  brig-of-war  as  convoy. 
The  Wasp  sent  down  her  topgallant-yards,  close  reefed 
her  topsails,  and  bore  down  on  the  fleet.     The  EngHsh 
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brig  signalled  her  convoy  to  make  all  sail  before  the 
wind  while  she  dropped  astern  to  reconnoitre. 

At  II  o'clock  Jones  hoisted  his  colors,  and  at  11.33 
hailed  the  stranger,  who  was  then  showing  Spanish 
colors;  the  two  ships  were  running  parallel  on  the 
starboard  tack.  The  captain  of  the  brig  responded 
by  hauling  down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  as  he  ran  up 
the  British  ensign  he  poured  in  a  broadside,  accompa- 
nied by  a  volley  of  musketry  at  less  than  sixty  yards' 
distance. 

The  Wasp  at  once  responded,  and  as  the  vessels 
drew  nearer,  the  fire  from  both  was  very  destructive, 
the  brig  delivering  three  broadsides  to  the  Wasp's  two. 
At  1 1.36  the  Wasp's  main  topmast  fell,  bringing  with  it 
the  maintopsail*yard,  the  spars  as  they  came  down 
lying  across  the  port  fore-  and  foretopsail-braces,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  to  work  the  head-yards  during 
the  action.  Three  minutes  later  her  gaff  and  mizzen- 
topgallantmast  were  shot  away,  leaving  the  Wasp 
almost  unmanageable,  while  to  all  appearance  the 
enemy  was  but  little  injured,  having  thus  far  lost  only 
her  gaif  and  head-braces. 

The  sea  was  running  so  heavily  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  were  frequently  submerged,  and  at  11.52  the 
vessels  had  come  within  half  pistol-shot.  "We  must 
decide  this  matter  at  once/'  said  Captain  Jones,  and  he 
gave  orders  to  wear  ship.  As  the  Wasp  answered  her 
helm  and  payed  off,  the  collision  followed.  With  a 
grinding  jar  she  mbbed  across  the  Englishman's  bow, 
the  brig's  bowsprit  coming  in  between  thelFa5/?*5  main- 
and  mizzenmast,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make 
the  vessels  fast.  As  they  closed,  the  Americans  loaded 
their  guns  with  grape  and  canister  and  raked  the  brig, 
sweeping  her  deck  with  every  fire. 
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John  Lang  of  New  Bruiiswick»  who  at  one  time  had 
been  impressed  in  the  English  navy,  climbed  up  on  the 
enemy's  bowsprit,  and,  cutlass  in  hand,  sprang  on  the 
deck  of  the  British  brig.  Lieutenant  James  Biddle  led 
the  boarders,  and  would  have  been  first  on  board  had 
not  an  unlucky  midshipman,  in  seizing  his  coat-tails  to 
help  himself  up,  pulled  the  Lieutenant  back  on  the  deck. 
Remounting  the  hammock  netting,  Biddle  watched  a 
favorable  lurch  of  the  vessels  and  gained  the  forecastle 
of  the  enemy  with  his  men,  where  a  terrible  spectacle 
was  presented  to  them.  Scarcely  any  of  the  English 
crew  were  standing:  a  lieutenant,  bleeding  from  many 
wounds,  was  leaning  against  the  companionway,  while 
a  sorely  wounded  quartermaster  clung  to  the  wheei 
Every  officer  was  wounded,  and  two  were  dead.  The 
decks  were  strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  and  the  water 
that  washed  from  side  to  side  across  the  deck,  as  the 
brig  rolled,  was  dyed  wnth  blood. 

The  victorious  Americans  pushed  their  way  through 
the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  the 
surviving  officers  dropped  their  swords  in  submission 
as  Lieutenant  Biddle  hauled  down  the  British  flag.  A 
few  minutes  later  both  masts  fell,  the  mainmast  going 
close  to  the  deck  and  the  foremast  about  fifteen  feet 
higher.  The  prize  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  brig  Frolic, 
2  2,  Captain  Thomas  Whingates,  with  a  convoy  from 
Honduras  bound  to  London,  with  a  crew  of  no  men, 
of  whom  30  were  killed  and  60  wounded,  according  to 
Captain  Whingate's  official  letter.  The  Wasp  lost  5 
killed  and  s  wounded.  The  crew  of  the  Wasp  had  fired 
on  the  downward  roll  of  their  ship,  and  all  their  shot 
had  told  in  the  Frolic's  hull,  which  was  terribly  cut  up, 
while  the  brig  fired  on  the  upward  roll,  which  accounts 
for  the  great  damage  to  the  Wasp's  spars  and  rigging. 
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But  Captain  Jones  and  his  brave  crew  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  victory,  for,  while 
repairing  damages  and  caring  for  the  wounded,  the 
British  74'gun  ship  Poictiers  hove  in  sight,  and, 
running  down  on  the  two  vessels,  seized  them  both 
and  carried  them  in  to  Bermuda,  where  the  British 
captain  released  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wasp 
on  parole.  The  Wasp  was  taken  into  the  British  navy, 
renamed  the  Loup  Cervier,  and  was  subsequently  lost 
at  sea. 

Upon  returning  home,  the  crew  of  the  Wasp  were 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  Congress 
voted  $25,000  prize  money  to  the  officers  and  crew^  a 
gold  medal  to  Master  Commandant  Jones,  and  a  silver 
medal  to  each  of  the  officers,  while  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  awarded  a  sword  of  honor  to  Lieutenant 
Biddle.  Captain  Jones  was  also  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Jones  was 
promoted  to  captain  in  recognition  of  this  victory,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  captured  frigate 
Macedonian,  38. 


COMPARATIVE    FORCE   AND   LOSS 


Wasp, 
Frolic^ 


Tons  GunA    Lbs. 
450      18      249 

467        72        292 


Crew  Killed  Wounded  Total 

138        5  5  i<^ 

1 10     30  60        go 


] 


Time 

43 

minutes 


Under  the  act  of  January  2,  1813,  which  authorized 
the  construction  of  four  ships-of-the-Une  and  six  heavy 
frigates,  the  President  was  also  empowered  to  cause 
six  sloops-of-war  to  be  laid  down.  One  of  these  was 
named  the  Wasp,  and  was  the  third  of  her  name  in  our 
service.  She  carried  an  armament  of  twenty  3 2 -pound 
carronades  and  two  long  i8's,  and  a  crew  of  175  men, 
aU  of  whom  were  said  to  be  New  Englanders. 
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On  May  i,  1814,  the  new  Wasp  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N,  H,,  under  command  of  Captain  Johnston 
Blakely,  on  a  cruise.  She  ran  off  the  coast  without 
molestation,  keeping  to  the  eastward^  until,  on  June 
28th,  at  quarter-past  4  a,m.,  in  latitude  48^^  j6'  N„ 
longitude  1 1*^  15'  W.,  in  the  chops  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, she  sighted  two  sails  a  little  forw^ard  of  the  lee 
beam. 

The  weather  was  fine,  the  wind  light,  and  the  sea 
exceedingly  smooth.  While  keeping  away  in  chase, 
another  sail  was  sighted  on  the  weather  beam,  when 
Captain  Blakely  brought  his  ship  up  to  the  wind  to 
close  with  this  most  weatherly  of  his  antagonists. 

At  ten,  the  chase  showed  English  colors  and  began  to 
signal.  At  noon  she  repeated  her  signals  and  fired  a 
gun.  At  1. 15  P.M.,  Captain  Blakely.  believing  he  could 
weather  the  chase,  tacked.  The  Englishman  also 
tacked,  and  stood  off  manaeuvring  for  the  weather- 
gage.  The  Wasp  now  fired  a  gun  to  windward  and 
showed  her  ensign,  and  the  enemy,  a  large  man-of- 
war  brig,  accepted  the  defiance,  and  at  2.32  p.m.  tacked 
and  hauled  downn  her  staysails  as  the  Wasp  took  in  her 
light  sails. 

At  2.50  Captain  Blakely,  seeing  that  his  opponent 
would  weather  him,  made  another  tack,  while  the  Eng- 
lishman ran  up  his  flying  jib  too  close,  and  crept  down 
on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  American,  about  sixty 
yards  distant,  firing  his  forecastle  gun  five  times  into 
the  Wasp  before  she  could  bring  a  gun  to  bear. 

This  galling  fire  for  eleven  minutes  from  a  12 -pounder 
loaded  with  round  and  grape  at  such  short  range  was 
borne  by  the  crew  of  the  Wasp  with  the  utmost  steadi- 
ness and  subordination.  The  men  stood  quietly  to 
their  guns  until  they  could  be  brought  to  bear  and  then 
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served  them  with  a  vigor  that  was  shown  in  the  wreck 
they  made  of  their  enemy. 

The  British  captain  made  a  most  gallant  fight  from 
first  to  last*  and  his  approach  on  the  Wasp's  quarter 
was  a  very  excellent  piece  of  seamanship,  but  fate  and 
the  odds  were  against  him.  As  the  English  brig  drew 
ahead.  Captain  Blakely  put  his  helm  down  and,  luffing 
up,  made  a  half-board,  firing  from  aft  forward  as  his 
guns  bore.  As  the  water  was  smooth  and  the  fire  was 
deliberate  every  shot  told  with  terrible  effect. 

The  enemy  now  kept  away,  running  the  Wasp  aboard 
on  her  starboard  quarter  at  3.40,  the  vessels  fouling. 
The  English  crew,  led  by  their  commander,  who  fell 
dead  in  the  attempt,  made  several  determined  attempts 
to  board,  but  were  each  time  repulsed  with  the  utmost 
steadiness.  At  3.44  Captain  Blakely  gave  the  order  to 
board,  when  his  men  sprang  into  the  rigging  of  the 
English  brig  with  loud  shouts,  and  within  one  minute 
after  they  reached  her  deck  the  British  ensign  was 
lowered,  the  action  having  lasted  but  nineteen  minutes 
after  the  Wasp  fired  her  first  gun,  or  twenty-eight 
minutes  from  the  time  the  English  ship  opened  the 
engagement.  The  only  unwounded  officer  left  to  sur- 
render the  vessel  was  a  master's  mate. 

The  prize  proved  to  be  H.  B,  M.  brig  sloop -of -war 
Reiftdeer,  Captain  William  Manners,  mounting  eighteen 
24-pound  carronades  and  one  bow  gun,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  118  men.  Her  loss  was  25  killed,  including 
Captain  Manners,  and  42  wounded,  among  these  the 
first  lieutenant  and  master.  The  Wasp  had  5  killed 
and  22  wounded,  including  two  midshipmen,  who  sub- 
sequently died. 

The  Reindeer  was  literally  cut  to  pieces  in  a  line 
with  her  ports,  her  upper  works,  boats,  and  spare  spars 
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being  one  entire  wreck,  and  when  the  breeze  sprang  up 
the  next  day  her  foremast  fell. 

As  the  British  ship  was  so  seriously  damaged  Cap- 
tain Blakely  burned  her,  and  after  putting  a  portion  of 
his  wounded  prisoners  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  pro- 
ceeded to  L'Orient  with  the  Wasp,  reaching  that  port 
on  July  8th. 

Captain  Blakely  remained  in  port  refitting  until  the 
27th  of  August,  when  he  sailed  for  another  cruise. 
Within  two  days  he  captured  two  prizes,  and  on  Sep- 
tember I  St  cut  out  a  vessel  loaded  with  guns  and 
military  stores  from  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  of  merchantmen 
convoyed  by  the  Armada,  74.  In  attempting  to  sei2e 
another  he  was  chased  away  by  the  enemy. 

That  same  evening,  while  running  free,  four  sails 
were  sighted,  two  on  the  larboard  and  two  on  the  star- 
board bow.  The  Wasp  was  hauled  up  for  the  most 
weatherty  of  the  four,  and  at  7  p.m.  the  chase  began 
^goalUng  with  Bags,  lanterns,  rockets^  and  guns, 
Blakely  paid  no  attenrion  to  these,  but  kept  his  course, 
and  by  gio  he  had  the  enemy  on  his  lee  bow  within 
hail,  and  ordered  her  to  heave  to,  whic^  she  declined 
to  do.  The  Wasp  then  fired  a  gun  at  her.  The  shot 
was  at  once  returned,  when  Blakely  put  his  helm  up 
and  passed  to  leewani  to  prevent  the  CDemy  from  es- 
caping, both  vessels  hailing. 

At  9,39  the  irti^^  ranged  up  alongside  and  opened 
the  oag^gement  with  a  teiiad»ie,  and  the  firing  was 
coQtimied  at  close  rangie  with  great  severity^  although 
the  darkness  was  tnteose  and  a  h^vy  swell  was  run- 
Qinig,  At  ten  the  fire  of  the  eoemy  had  ceased,  and 
Captain  ffiakdy  hailed  to  leant  il  she  had  surrendered. 
But  as  00  ttfif  vms  ffv^n  and  a  few  more  guns  were 
fired  from  the  Eaglidi  ship,  the  Wa^p  poured  in  anotha* 
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broadside  and  the  enemy's  mainmast  went  by  the 
board. 

At  IOM2,  as  there  was  no  response  to  his  guns,  Cap- 
tain Blakely  hailed  again  and  asked  if  she  had  sur- 
rendered ^  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Wa$p*s  boat  was  lowered  to  take  possession,  but  as  she 
struck  the  water  another  vessel  was  seen  coming  up 
fast  astern  and  the  boat  was  at  once  rehoisted  and  the 
crew  were  sent  back  to  their  guns.  At  10.36  two  more 
sails  were  sighted  astern  and  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  prize. 

Captain  Blakely  ran  his  ship  dead  off  before  the  wind 
in  order  to  reeve  new  braces  in  place  of  those  shot 
away,  trusting  to  induce  one  of  the  strangers  to  follow 
where  he  could  try  conclusions  with  him  apart  from  his 
consorts.  But  as  the  British  vessel  got  wntliin  range 
of  the  Wasp  she  hauled  her  wind  across  the  American's 
stem  and  fired  a  broadside,  but  as  the  Wasp's  first 
antagonist  was  firing  gims  of  distress  she  abandoned 
the  chase  and  returned  to  her  crippled  friend. 

It  w^as  afterward  learned  that  the  defeated  vessel 
was  H.  B.  M,  brig.4t'07^,  18,  Captain  the  Hon.  James 
Arbuthnot*  The  brig  that  followed  the  Wasp  was  the 
Casiilian^  18,  and  one  of  the  other  vessels  in  sight  was 
H.  B.  M.  Tartarus,  20.  The  Avon  was  so  much  cut  up 
that  she  sunk,  her  crew  being  saved  by  the  Castilian 
with  great  difificutty.  The  Avon's  loss  was  from  30  to 
50.     The  Wasp  had  2  killed  and  i  wounded. 


Wasp. 
Avon. 
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On  September  12th,  the  Wasp  took  the  brig  Three 
Brothers,  and»  on  the  14th,  the  brig  Bacchus.     Both 
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these  vessels  were  scuttled,  and  on  the  2i5t,  in  latitude 
33°  12'  N.,  longitude  14°  56'  W.^  near  the  Azores,  she 

took  the  brig  Atalanta,  8. 

As  this  was  a  valuable  prize,  Midshipman  Geisinger 
was  sent  home  in  charge  of  her,  and  she  arrived  safely 
in  Savannah,  Novennber  4th,  bringing  the  last  direct 
intelligence  of  the  Wasp. 

Some  time  afterward  it  was  learned  from  the  master 
of  the  Swedish  brig  Adonis  that  on  October  9,  1S14, 
he  was  chased  by  a  ship  and  later  boarded  by  a  boat 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  Wasp  in  latitude  18^  35'  N.,  longi- 
tude 30^  10'  W.  The  Swede  had  on  board  as  passen- 
gers Acting-Lieutenant  McKnight  and  Master's  Mate 
Lyman,  both  of  the  Essex,  who  had  been  exchanged 
by  Captain  Hillyar.  These  gentlemen  were  transferred 
to  the  Wasp  at  their  own  request  and  the  vessels 
parted.  This  was  sixteen  days  after  Mr.  Geisinger 
left  the  Wasp,  and  is  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of 
the  gallant  little  vessel. 

During  the  forty  days  the  saucy  little  Wasp  was 
cruising  in  the  English  Channel,  from  June  2d  to  July 
6th,  and  from  August  30th  to  September  ist»  she  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  one  ship,  one  bark,  one  galliot, 
six  brigs,  and  one  schooner,  beside  burning  and  sink- 
ing two  British  man-of-war  brigs;  and  from  Septem- 
ber ist  to  the  2ist  she  destroyed  two  brigs  and  sent 
one  home  as  a  prize.  And  this  sharp  work  was  done 
while  the  English  Channel  was  patrolled  by  a  British 
fleet  numbering  thirty-five  ships  of  various  sizes, 
mounting  over  one  thousand  guns. 

Captain  Johnston  Blakely  was  bom  near  the  village 
of  Seaford,  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  October,  1781. 
He  was  brought  to  this  coimtry  when  two  years  old 
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and  lived  in  Wilmington^  N*  C.     After  five  years  spent 

I  at  school  in  New  York,  he  was  placed,  in  1796,  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  with  the  intention  of 
educating  him  for  the  bar,  but  the  young  man  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  through  the  offices 

^of  a  friend  he  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant  Feb- 
ruary, 5,  1800,  Blakely  ser\'ed  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  Preble  in  the  operations  against  the  Barbary 
Powers,  was  made  Lieutenant  February  10,  1807, 
and  in  18 13  was  given  command  of  the  Eni^r prise. 
On  July  24,  1813,  he  was  made  Master  Commandant 
and  ordered  to  the  Wasp. 

\  Blakely  was  deeply  chagrined  when  the  Enterprise, 
with  her  usual  luck,  fell  in  with  the  Boxer,  and  cap- 
tured her  only  two  weeks  after  Burrows  had  reheved 
him  in  command  of  the  former  ve^el.     In  a  letter  dated 

kNewbur>^port,  28th  January,   1S14,  he  remarks: 


I  shall  ever  view  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  events  of 
my  life  having  quitted  the  Enterprise  at  the  moment  1  did. 
Had  I  remained  in  her  a  fortnight  longer,  my  name  might 
have  been  classed  with  those  who  stand  so  high.  I  cannot 
hut  consider  it  a  mortifying  circumstance  that  I  left  her 
but  a  few  days  before  she  fell  in  with  the  only  enem^'^  on 
this  station  with  which  she  could  have  creditably  contended, 
I  confess  I  felt  heartily  glad  when  I  received  my  order  to 
take  command  of  the  Wasp,  conceiving  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  doing  anything  in  the  Enterprise.  But  when  I 
heard  of  the  contest  of  the  latter  ship  and  witnessed  the 
great  delay  in  the  equipment  of  the  former,  I  had  no  cause 
to  congratulate  myself.  The  Peacock  has  ere  this  spread 
her  plumage  to  the  winds,  and  the  Frolic  will  soon  take  her 
revels  on  the  ocean,  but  the  Wasp  will,  I  fear,  remain  for 
some  time  a  dull,  harmless  drone  in  the  waters  of  her  own 
country* 
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How  little  the  young  ofl&cer  could  then  foresee  that 
the  **dull,  harmless  drone"  under  his  command  was 
destined  to  class  his  name  "among  those  that  stand 
so  high**  in  the  naval  annals  of  his  country  as  a  splen- 
did seaman  and  a  most  gallant  officer. 

In  recognition  of  his  services,  Captain  Blakely's 
only  child,  a  daughter,  was  educated  by  vote  of  the 
legislature  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  fourth  Wasp  in  the  navy  was  the  renamed 
EngUsh  blockade-nmner  Emma  Henry,  captured  with 
a  cargo  of  six  hundred  bales  of  cotton  near  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  December  7,  1864,  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Cherokee, 
Acting  Volunteer-Lieutenant  William  E.  Dennison. 
The  Emma  Hettry  was  condemned  as  a  prize,  sold,  and 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Government. 

In  May,  1865,  the  new  Wasp,  imderconmiand  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander \V.  A.  Kirkland,  was  assigned  to  a 
special  squadron  fitted  out  for  Rear-Admiral  S.  W.  Go- 
don,  with  which  he  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  May 
16,  1865,  with  the  Susqitelianna,  Monadnock,  Canonictis, 
Chippewa,  and  Monticello,  with  orders  to  intercept  the 
Confederate  ram  Stonewall,  and  if  she  left  the  port  of 
Havana,  to  destroy  her. 

As  the  Stonewall  was  delivered  up  to  our  government 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Jime.  Admiral  Godon  and 
his  squadron  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the 
Wasp  remained  until  1S71,  when  she  returned  to  Bos- 
ton. After  being  repaired,  the  Wasp  returned  to  the 
South  American  station  in  command  of  Commander 
A.  T.  Mahan.  who  was  relieved  in  1874  by  ConMnander 
W.  A.  Kirkland.  In  1S76  the  Wasp  was  sur\'eyed,  con- 
demnevi.  and  sold  at  Montex-ideo. 

The  fifth  Wasp  m  the  ser\-ice  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Ladeu's 
fine  steel  steam  yaclit    Columbia,  piurhased  in  April 
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1898,  and  renamed.  She  was  180  feet  8  inches  long,  22 
feet  beam^  and  drew  15  feet  of  water;  her  tonnage  was 
380,  and,  like  the  Hontet,  she  was  armed  with  6-  and  i- 
potmders  and  a  Maxim  automatic  gun.  The  Wasp  was 
ordered  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant A.  Ward,  to  blockade  duty  between  Havana  and 
Bahia  Honda.  On  May  13th,  while  coasting  eastward 
from  Bahia  Honda,  near  Muriel,  she  fell  in  with  the 
steamer  Gussie,  having  on  board  a  detachment  of  the 
First  Regular  Infantry ,  under  Captain  Joseph  H.  Dorst, 
of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  escorted  by  the  revenue  cut- 
ter Manning.  Being  informed  that  the  troops  in- 
tended to  land,  Lieutenant  Ward  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  and  he  proceeded  ahead  of 
the  Gussie  until  she  came  to,  at  2  p.m.,  off  a  point  just 
w^estof  the  entrance  to  Cardenas  Harbor,  where,  at  2.47 
P.M.,  the  first  United  States  troops  were  landed  on  Cuban 
soil,  and  formed  skirmish  lines  to  the  southward  in  a 
dense  grove  of  underbrush.  The  two  steamers  were 
lying  close  inshore,  during  the  disembarking  of  the 
troops,  and  at  3.15  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  the 
troops  and  upon  the  Wasp,  to  which  she  at  once  replied, 
moving  slowly  along  broadside  to  the  beach,  and  sweep- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  jungle  with  a  rapid  and 
deadly  fire  from  her  6-pounders  and  the  Maxim  gun. 
The  one  hundred  Americans,  finding  they  were  largely 
outnumbered  and  outflanked,  decided  to  withdraw  to 
the  Mangroife,  which  they  accomplished  under  cover  of 
the  Wasp*s  fire. 

On  June  14th  the  Wasp,  in  company  with  the  Detroit, 
Casiine,  Manning,  Eagle,  Wompaiuck,  and  Osceola,  the 
whole  imder  command  of  Captain  Henry  C.  Taylor,  in 
the  Ifidiana,  proceeded  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  off 
Rebecca  Shoal  Light,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  trans- 
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ports  from  Tampa  with  General  Shaf ter  and  his  troops. 
During  the  next  week  the  little  Wasp  was  kept  busily 
engaged  in  bringing  up  the  straggling  transports  on 
their  way  to  Daiquiri,  a  duty  that  required  incessant 
vigilance  in  keeping  the  line  in  formation. 

On  July  2ist  the  Wasp  took  part  with  the  Annapolis 
and  Leyden  in  the  action  at  Nipe  Bay.  The  Wasp  led 
into  the  bay,  where  she  was  sent  with  the  Leyden  to  re- 
connoitre the  battery  on  Roma  Point.  Upon  entering 
she  found  a  Spanish  cruiser,  the  Jorge  Juan,  at  anchor 
about  f oiu"  miles  from  the  signal  station  at  the  entrance. 
The  Wasp,  after  signalling  to  the  Annapolis,  **  the  enemy 
is  seen  ahead,"  proceeded  up  the  bay,  and  at  12.44  the 
Spanish  cruiser  opened  fire  upon  her  at  4500  yards' 
range.  Returning  the  fire,  the  Wasp  continued  at  a 
speed  of  eight  knots  up  the  bay,  sustaining  the  enemy's 
fire  unsupported  for  several  minutes  before  the  Annap- 
olis came  within  range  and  opened  upon  the  Spaniards. 
At  1. 18  the  Jorge  Juan  began  to  sink,  her  crew  took  to 
their  boats,  and  twenty  minutes  later  she  went  down  in 
six  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water.  The  Jorge  Juan  was  a 
wooden  cruiser  of  935  tons,  with  an  armament  of  three 
Palliser  gims,  6.3  M..  two  3-inch  Krupp  guns,  and  two 
revolving  guns,  and  a  complement  of  257  officers  and 
men.  The  Wasp  and  Leyden  were  then  sent  up  the  bay 
to  reconnoitre,  and  reported  that  there  were  no  other 
vessels  to  be  found.  Xipe  was  subsequently  held  by  our 
forces  as  a  base  of  supplies. 

The  Wasp  was  kept  in  continuous  and  very  active 
duty  until  the  end  of  the  war,  doing  excellent  service, 
was  subsequently  loanevi  by  the  government  to  the 
State  of  Florida  as  a  practice  vessel  for  their  naval 
militia,  and  is  now  ^1902^  the  station  ship  at  the 
naval  station,  Pon  Roval.  S.  C. 
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^HE  first  vessel  in  the  United  States  service  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Enterprise  was  a  sloop,  armed 
with  twelve  4-poimder  guns,  and  carrying  fifty 
men.  Commanded  by  Captain  Dickenson,  she  was  one 
of  a  fleet  of  seventeen  small  vessels  built  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  during  the  summer  of  1 776,  under  the  direction  of 
Brigadier-General  Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  in  com- 
mand in  the  operations  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  They  were  officered  and  manned  principally  by 
soldiers  and  landsmen.  This  fleet  fought  a  drawn  battle 
with  a  British  fleet  of  fifty  vessels  and  one  hundred  guns 
off  the  island  of  Valcour,  October  11,  1 776,  which  lasted 
five  hours,  in  which  some  of  the  American  vessels  were 
disabled  and  sunk.  Two  days  later,  in  a  running  fight 
to  the  southw^ard,  one  of  the  vessels  was  captured,  after 
great  loss.  Soon  after,  the  remainder  of  the  American 
fleet  was  run  on  shore  in  a  small  creek,  about  ten  miles 
from  Crown  Point,  and  destroyed  by  their  own  oflScers 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Enterprise,  which,  with  the 
good  fortune  that  seemed  her  birthright,  escaped  both 
capture  and  destruction.  But  the  resistance  of  the 
Americans  had  been  so  stubborn  that  it  discouraged 
Uie  British  commander,  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who 
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retired  to  Montreal  for  the  winter,  Arnold  received 
great  credit  for  his  heroic  conduct  on  Lake  Champlain, 
in  which  he  displayed  the  ability  of  a  skilful  naval  com- 
mander ;  and  the  fight  off  Valcour,  the  first  naval  battle 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  was  aptly  called 
"the  naval  Bunker  HiU," 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  17S9  the  long-continued 
aggressions  of  French  cruisers  and  privateers  upon  our 
mercantile  marine  had  caused  the  somewhat  tardy  abro- 
gation by  Congress  of  all  existing  treaties  with  France, 
and  American  cruisers  were  ordered  to  capture  any 
French  vessels  that  might  be  found  near  the  coast  prey- 
ing upon  our  commerce.  The  scope  of  this  order  was 
very  shortly  extended  by  authorizing  the  capture  of 
such  vessels  wherever  found,  and  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  were  issued  to  private  armed  ships. 

Early  in  1799  our  government  built  and  equipped 
at  Baltimore,  Md..  two  schooners  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  tons,  the  Enterprise  and  the  Experi- 
ment. They  each  cost  $16,240;  their  armament  was 
twelve  6-pounders  and  their  complement  was  about 
seventy  men.  These  hght,  fast,  handy  little  vessels^ 
built  on  the  fine  modelled  lines  that  had  already  made 
the  Baltimore  clippers  famous  for  speed  and  seaworthi- 
ness, were  especially  intended  to  deal  with  the  small 
fore  -  and  -  aft -rigged  French  privateers  which  fairly 
swarmed  in  the  West  Indies,  readily  avoiding  capture 
by  our  heavy,  square-rigged  cruisers.  The  wisdom 
of  this  policy  was  speedily  proved  by  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  new  schooners  against  the  enemy. 

The  Enterprise,  Lieutenant-Commanding^John  Shaw, 
got  to  sea  on  her  first  cruise  in  December.  1799,  with  a 
crew  of  seventy-six  men,  bound  for  the  Windward 
Islands  station.     On  February  3,  iSoo,  on  his  return 
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from  Ciiragoa,  while  off  the  end  of  Porto  Rico,  Shaw 
fell  in  with  the  frigate  Constellation,  38,  Commodore 
Tmxton,  thirty-six  hours  after  her  warm  engagement 
with  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance. 

The  Frenchman  had  struck  to  Commodore  Truxton, 
but  as  the  Constellation  had  lost  her  mainmast,  the 
French  frigate  was  enabled  to  escape  in  the  darkness 
while  the  Americans  were  repairing  damages.  Com- 
dore  Tmxton  sent  the  Enterprise  to  Philadelphia  with 
despatches,  where  she  arrived  fifteen  days  later,  having 
experienced  very  heavy  weather  on  the  coast. 

The  Enterprise  sailed  again  for  the  West  Indies  in 
March  with  despatches  for  Commodore  Talbot,  and, 
having  delivered  them,  she  proceeded  to  join  Commo- 
dore Truxton  at  Jamaica.  Off  the  eastern  end  of  that 
island^  however,  Shaw  fell  in  with  an  English  sloop- 
of-war,  and,  learning  that  the  Commodore  had  sailed 
for  home,  the  Enterprise  was  at  once  hauled  up  for  St. 
Kitts,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Windward  Squadron. 

On  April  I,  1800,  the  Enterprise  had  a  smart  brush 
with  a  brig  showing  Spanish  colors,  near  the  Mona 
Passage,  The  stranger  had  eighteen  guns,  of  heavier 
calibre  than  the  American,  and  the  action  lasted  for 
twenty  minutes,  the  brig  continuing  to  fly  the  Spanish 
flag.  At  last  both  vessels  withdrew,  each  convinced 
that  a  mistake  in  nationality  had  been  made.  Both 
vessels  suffered  materially  in  this  combat,  but  it  does 
at  seem  to  have  led  to  any  diplomatic  complications. 

Lieutenant  Shaw,  finding  it  necessary  after  this  con- 
test to  make  some  repairs,  went  in  to  St.  Thomas, 
While  there  he  was  challenged  to  fight  a  French  lugger 
of  twelve  guns  outside  the  harbor,  but,  the  Frenchman 
failing  to  keep  the  appointment,  Shaw  sailed  for  St. 
Kitts.  capturing  a  small  privateer  on  the  way,  and  a 
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few  days  later  he  captiired  the  letter-of-marque  La 
Seine.  This  was  quite  a  desperate  fight,  the  French- 
man having  twenty-four  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Enterprise  had  several  wounded  but  none  killed. 
Two  weeks  later  the  Enterprise  captured  the  6-gun 
privateer  Citoyenne,  and  sent  her  in  to  St.  Kitts.  The 
French  loss  in  this  engagement  was  fourteen  killed 
and  w^ounded,  while  the  Americans  had  but  eight 
w^ounded. 

Returning  to  St.  Kitts,  the  Enterprise  refitted,  and 
upon  going  to  sea  fell  in  with  the  same  lugger  that 
had  challenged  her  a  month  before  at  St.  Thomas, 
and  actually  captured  her  without  firing  a  shot,  very 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Lieutenant  Shaw,  who  had  an- 
ticipated a  severe  fight.  Shortly  after  this,  while  near 
Guadaloupe,  the  French  privateer  brig  UAigle  w^as 
encountered,  and,  after  a  brief  contest,  was  carried  by 
boarding,  the  French  losing  twelve  killed  and  wounded, 
%vhile  the  Enterprise  had  only  three  w^ounded. 

On  gaining  the  deck  of  their  prize,  the  Americans 
found  the  French  crew  had  deserted  their  guns  and  had 
run  below  decks.  As  the  French  commander  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  daring  privateers- 
men  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  skilful  as  he  was  reso- 
lute, this  cowardice  excited  some  surprise.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  how^ever,  that  the  vessel  w^as  without  offi- 
cers, A  round  shot  from  the  Enterprise,  early  in  the 
action,  struck  the  French  captain  on  the  upper  part 
of  his  forehead,  tearing  away  the  scalp,  and  he  lay  for 
dead  on  the  deck.  He  recovered  his  senses  later  and 
survived  the  injury.  Another  shot  had  passed  di- 
rectly  through  the  breast  of  the  first  lieutenant,  while 
the  second  lieutenant  had  fared  little  better  than  the 
captain,  as  a  shot  grazed  his  head,  carrying  away  a 
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part  of  one  ear  and  much  of  the  scalp»  leaving  him  also 
prone  on  the  deck  senseless.     Being  thus  left  without 

■  leaders,  the  crew  deserted  their  quarters  when  the 
Americans  boarded. 

In  July  the  Enterprise,  then  cruising  to  leeward  of 
Dominico,  fell  in  with  the  French  privateer  brig  Le 
Flambeau,  commanded  by  a  bmve  and  experienced 
seaman.  There  was  little  wind,  and  the  American 
schooner  could  not  close.  Evidently  thinking  the  Am- 
erican was  a  merchant  vessel,  the  brig  had  her  sweeps 
out,  and  was  coming  down  on  her  expected  prey,  A 
breeze  sprang  up,  however,  and  the  Enterprise,  getting 
the  wind  first,  trimmed  and  made  all  sail,  and  started 
in  chase  of  her  adversary.  The  Frenchman  ^  finding  that 
he  had  caught  a  Tartar,  attempted  to  make  off  before 
the  wind  under  studdingsails.  But  the  Yankee  schoo- 
ner had  the  heels  of  the  privateer,  and,  keeping  in  her 
wake,  and  within  musket-shot.  Lieutenant  Shaw  made 
it  very  unpleasant  for  the  Frenchman  by  a  well*directed 
fire  of  small  arms.  At  last  the  Enterprise  drew  abeam  of 
the  brig,  and  the  two  vessels  then  engaged  at  close  quar- 
ters.    During  the  fight  the  Frenchman's  foretopmast 

^was  carried  away,  taking  with  the  wreck  several  men 
who  were  aloft  endeavoring  to  secure  the  spar,  and 
although  the  brig  made  no  effort  to  save  her  drowning 
men  the  Enterprise  lowered  a  boat  and  picked  them  up. 
Then,  running  alongside  the  French  vessel,  and  pouring 
in  a  rapid  fire,  Shaw  soon  forced  her  to  surrender.  The 
prize  proved  to  be  Le  Flambeau,  mounting  fourteen 
9-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  while 
the  Enterprise  had  only  twelve  6-pounders  and  eighty- 
three  men.  The  French  loss  was  forty  killed  and 
woimded,  while  the  Americans,  with  their  usual  good 
fortune,  lost  only  ten  men. 
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A  week  later  the  Enterprise  chased  for  five  hours, 
and  finally  captiired,  the  French  privateer  La  Pauline^ 
of  six  guns  and  forty  men,  and  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember she  took  the  letter-of-marque  Guadalmipenne, 
of  seven  guns  and  forty-five  men,  and  U Amour  de  la 
Pairte,  of  six  guns  and  seventy-two  men.  This  made 
a  grand  total  for  six  months  for  the  Enterprise  of  seven 
privateers,  with  an  aggregate  of  fifty-three  guns  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  captured,  and  four 
American  merchantmen  recaptured. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  the  brilliant  ser- 
vices of  Lieutenant  Shaw  were  at  once  recognized  by 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  captured  French  cor- 
vette Le  Berceau,  of  twenty-six  guns,  while  Lieutenant 
Charles  Stewart  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Enterprise. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1801,  the  naval  estab* 
lishment  was  again  reduced  to  a  peace  footing.  Thir- 
teen of  the  frigates,  as  named,  were  to  be  retained, 
and  the  President  was  empowered  to  sell  all  or  any 
other  of  the  vessels  then  in  the  service  as,  in  his  opinion, 
the  good  of  the  country  might  require.  The  only  vessel 
the  President  signified  his  desire  to  retain,  in  addition 
to  the  thirteen  specified  in  the  act,  was  the  Enterprise, 

In  May,  1801,  the  Enterprise,  then  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Sterett,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
American  squadron  ixnder  the  command  of  Captain 
Richard  Dale,  who  was  ordered  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  force  against  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  and  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Tripoli,  which,  as  it  proved,  had  actually 
at  that  time  been  made,  although  the  news  of  it  had 
not  been  received  at  Washington,  The  immediate , 
cause  of  this  war  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bashaw 
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of  Tripoli  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis  with  the  amount  of 
tribute  they  were  receiving  from  the  United  StateSt 
which  they  considered  insufficient  as  an  immunity 
for  refraining  from  the  capture  of  American  vessels. 

In  common  with  the  principal  European  states,  our 
young  nation  had  long  submitted  to  this  incredible 
humiliation,  and  in  Januar)%  1798,  we  actually  sent  as 
a  present  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  the  frigate  Crescent^ 
loaded  with  valuable  gifts,  including  twenty-six  barrels 
of  dollars,  *'  as  a  compensation  for  delay  in  not  fulfilling 
our  treaty  stipulations  in  time/*  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  captain  and  several  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Crescent  had  at  different  times  been  prisoners 
at  Algiers,  while  Richard  O'Brien,  who  took  passage 
in  the  frigate  to  become  Consul-General  to  all  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  had  been  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Algiers  for 
ten  years.  The  total  value  of  the  Crmceni,  with  the 
gifts  she  carried,  was  estimated  at  $300,000,  and  this 
naturally  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who 
complained  that  he  had  received  only  $40,000  from  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year, 

England,  with  her  strong  commercial  instinct,  then, 
as  now,  stood  between  the  Turk  and  the  civilized 
world  as  his  quasi-protector,  in  the  effort  to  secure  for 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
merce, and  Lord  Sheffield  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
in  Pariiament:  **That  the  Barbary  States  are  advan- 
tageous to  maritime  powers  (Great  Britain)  is  certain, 
If  they  are  suppressed,  the  little  states  of  Italy  would 
have  much  more  of  the  carrying  trade."  These  words, 
slightly  paraphrased,  might  well  have  been  used  by 
Lord  Sahsbury  in  Parliament  not  many  years  ago. 

In  May,  1800,  the  United  States  frigate  George  Wash- 
ingtan^  Captain  William  Bainbridge,  sailed  from  our 
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shores  carrying  the  annual  payment  to  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers. That  was  the  last  tribute  this  nation  was  ever 
to  pay  to  a  foreign  power,  civilized  or  luicivilized,  for 
soon  after  the  stirring  words  rang  out  in  the  halls  of 
Congress:  "Millions  for  defence.  Not  one  cent  for 
tribute!*' 

Arriving  at  Algiers,  Captain  Bainbridge,  very  much 
against  his  will,  was  induced,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Consul-General  O'Brien,  to  carry  the  Dey's  personal 
present  of  money  and  slaves  to  the  Sultan  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  Dey  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  when  Bain- 
bridge at  first  declined  this  service,  ''Yoiu*  nation 
pays  me  tribute,  by  which  you  become  my  slaves;  I 
have  therefore  the  right  and  power  to  order  you  as  I 
may  think  proper."  That  Bainbridge  was  a  gallant 
officer  he  conclusively  proved  in  the  coming  years, 
but  it  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  comprehend  how  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  the  point  of  complying 
with  this  arrogant  demand.  Within  three  years  it  was 
his  fate  to  become  a  prisoner,  and  for  nineteen  months 
Bainbriilge  languished  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bashaw 
of  Tripoli.  He  could  not  well  have  fared  worse  had 
he  defied  the  Dey  of  Algiers  from  the  deck  of  his  statmch 
frigate  George  Washiugtou. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  squadron  at  Gib- 
raltar, the  frigate  President  and  the  Enterprise  were 
sent  to  Algiers,  and  subsequently  the  Enterprise  was 
ordered  to  Malta.  While  cruising  off  that  island  on 
August  I,  I  So  I,  she  fell  in  ^^•ith  the  Tripolitan  war  po- 
lacre  Tripoli,  of  fourteen  guns  and  eighty-five  men,  and 
an  action  was  at  once  begun  which  lasted  three  hours. 
During  this  desperate  fight,  the  Tripolitan  three  times 
surrendered,  but  when  the  Enterprise  sent  a  boat  to  take 
possession  the  enemy  t\\'ice  reopened  fire  and  rehoisted 
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their  colors.  Exasperated  by  this  treachery,  Lieutenant 
Sterett  determined  to  sink  the  polacre,  and  opened  fire, 
but  the  Tripohtan  commander  at  last  threw  his  flag  into 
the  sea,  begging  for  quarter.  Lieutenant  David  Porter 
was  again  sent  to  secure  the  prize,  which  this  time  he 
accomplished.  The  Tripolitan  loss  was  fifty  killed  and 
wounded,  while,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  no  loss  whatever.  Sterett  dismantled  the 
polacre,  leaving  her  with  but  one  spar  and  sail,  and, 
after  throwing  all  her  guns  overboard,  order&i  her 
captain  to  make  for  the  nearest  port.  For  this  gallant 
affair  Lieutenant  Sterett  was  promoted,  and  Congress 
voted  him  a  sword,  while  each  member  of  the  crew 
received  a  month's  extra  pay. 

The  Tripohtan  captain  did  not  fare  as  well,  for  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  polacre  at  Tripoli  the  Bashaw  or- 
dered her  wounded  captain  to  be  mounted  on  a  jack- 
ass and  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  afterv^'^ard  to 
receive  five  hundred  bastinadoes.  So  terrified  were 
the  Tripolitans  at  this  event,  that  the  sailors  aban- 
doned the  cruisers  fitting  out»  and  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  could  men  be  procured  to  navigate  them* 

Under  orders  from  Washington,  the  President  and 
the  Enterprise  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber, to  avoid  mntering  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Feb- 
ruary, i8q2,  the  Enierprise  again  sailed  for  those  waters, 
the  first  vessel  of  a  squadron  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Victor  L,  Morris,  which  included  the  frigates  Ches- 
apeake, Constellation,  and  New  York,  and  the  corvettes 
Adams  and  fohn  Adams,  The  frigates  Philadelphia 
and  Essex  had  remained  on  the  station. 

During  this  cruise  the  Enterprise,  while  commanded 
by  the  gallant  Isaac  Hull»  then  a  lieutenant,  actually 
cornered  a  Tripolitan  22-gun  cruiser  one  night,  driving 
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her  to  seek  refuge  in  a  narrow  bay,  and  holding  her  there 
until  daylight »  when,  the  frigate  John  sAdatns  coming 
down  to  the  assistance  of  the  plucky  little  schooner^ 
the  two  American  vessels  stood  inshore,  opened  fire,  and 
soon  afterward  the  cruiser  blew  up  with  all  on  board. 

That  summer,  having  a  number  of  TripoHtan  prison- 
ers on  board  the  flagship,  the  Commodore  sent  in  the 
Enterprise  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  arrange  with  the 
Bashaw  for  the  exchange  of  the  Tripolitan  captives 
for  an  equal  number  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners 
in  Tripoli.  Our  list  of  prisoners  included  one  officer, 
twenty  soldiers,  eight  merchants,  and  '*some ''  women. 

The  Bashaw  was  at  first  disinclined  to  consider  the 
proposition  for  an  exchange,  as  he  said  he  had  no  use 
for  the  prisoners  we  held^  and  the  Americans  were 
worth  $500  a  head  to  him.  But  he  at  last  consented 
to  give  three  Americans  for  the  twenty-one  soldiers, 
and  he  offered  the  same  number  of  our  people  Jor  the 
eight  merchants,  as  they  could  be  made  to  pay  him  a 
good  ransom.  As  for  the  women,  he  advised  the  Com- 
modore to  keep  them. 

On  December  23,  1803,  the  Enterprise,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  captured  a  Tripolitan 
ketch,  the  Mastico,  bound  for  Constantinople  with  fe- 
male slaves  for  the  Sultan's  harem.  Decatur  had  al- 
ready proposed  to  Preble  to  run  into  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  at  night  with  the  Enterprise  and  destroy  the 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Tripolitans  on  November  ist,  after  she  had  grounded 
near  the  entrance  to  the  port,  but  the  Commodore 
would  not  sanction  the  plan.  Preble  decided,  how- 
ever, to  send  in  the  Mastico  on  this  venture,  and  she 
was  sent  to  Syracuse  and  fitted  out  for  the  expedition 
with  great  secrecy* 
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Decatiu"  and  his  officers  and  crew,  having  captured 
the  Masiico,  claimed  the  right  of  taking  her  into  the 
harbor  on  this  perilous  expedition.  Every  man  and 
boy  volunteered,  but  as  the  crews  of  the  other  ships 
also  demanded  recognition,  six  officers  from  the  Enter- 
prise  and  six  from  the  Constitution  were  selected^  with 
sixty-two  men  from  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels,  and 
these,  with  a  Maltese  pilot,  Salvatore  Catalano,  formed 
the  crew  of  the  Mastico, 

On  the  night  of  February  9,  1804,  Lieutenants  Ste- 
phen Decatur  and  James  Lawrence,  Midshipmen  Joseph 
Bainbridge,  Jonathan  Thorn,  Thomas  Macdonough, 
Ralph  Izard,  John  Rowe,  Charles  Morris,  Alexander 
Laws,  John  Davis,  and  Thomas  O.  Anderson,  with  the 
pilot,  Catalano,  and  the  crew,  went  on  board  the  Mas- 
Hco  and,  accompanied  by  the  Siren,  stretched  across 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  night  closed  in  made  for  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  As  the  weather  was  very  unfavor- 
able, with  a  heavy  sea  running,  both  vessels  anchored 
about  a  mile  to  windward  of  the  entrance. 

A  reconnaissance  by  boat  satisfied  Decatur  that  the 
attempt  to  enter  would  be  attended  with  too  great  risk, 
so  he  decided  to  put  to  sea.  This  w^as  done,  and  for 
seven  days  the  eighty  men  crowded  beneath  the  deck  of 
this  miserable  little  craft  of  forty  tons  suffered  severely, 
being  on  short  allowance  of  food  and  water  and  well-nigh 
devoured  by  vermin,  with  which  the  vessel  swarmed. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  weather  having  moderated,  the 
Mastico  sailed  in  toward  the  port,  and,  about  nine 
o'clock,  gained  the  harbor  by  the  eastern  passage,  in 
full  sight  of  the  city.  Passing  by  the  batteries  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  the  Mastico  was  steered  directly 
for  the  Philadelphia,  which  could  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  her  size  and  her  numerous  well-lighted  ports. 
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The  strictest  silence  was  observ^ed  on  board  the 
ketch,  and  her  crew  were  kept  below  or  hidden  in  dark 
comers,  six  or  eight  men  dressed  as  Maltese  sailors 
being  all  that  were  in  sight.  Just  before  ten  o'clock, 
as  the  ketch  came  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Decatur  ordered  the  quartermaster  at  the  tiller 
to  lay  her  across  the  frigate's  bow,  and  as  she  sheered 
in  toward  the  Philadelphia  s  fore-chains  the  Turkish 
sentry  hailed/  By  Decatur's  orders  the  pilot  answered 
that  the  ketch  was  from  Malta,  that  in  the  late  gale 
she  had  lost  her  anchors  and  desired  to  make  fast  to 
the  frigate's  chain  until  an  anchor  could  be  obtained 
from  shore. 

The  Turkish  officer  asked  what  brig  that  was  in  the 
offing,  as  the  Siren  had  been  seen.  At  Decatur's 
prompting  Catalano  replied  that  it  was  the  Transfer, 
formerly  a  British  man-of-war,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased at  Malta  for  the  Tripolitans  and  was  anxiously 
expected  by  them.  While  this  conversation  was  going 
on,  the  ketch  was  slowly  drifting  in  toward  the  frigate, 
and  the  order  to  board  was  momentarily  expected  by 
the  eager  Americans,  when  a  puff  of  wind  struck  the 
little  vessel  and  she  was  brought  broadside  on  to  the 
frigate  and  exposed  to  her  entire  port  broadside. 

But  Decatur  retained  his  presence  of  mind,  and  in  a 
very  matter-of-fact  way  sent  his  boat  to  make  a  line 
fast  to  a  ringbolt  in  the  frigate's  fore-chains,  so  they 
could  haul  the  ketch  ahead  to  the  desired  position  for 
boarding.  Meanwhile,  and  to  ^ill  further  complicate 
matters,  the  Tripolitans  sent  a  boat  with  a  hawser  for 
the  purpose  of  dropping  the  ketch  astern  of  the  frig- 
ate. The  MasUco*s  boat  took  this  hax^'ser  and  carried 
it  to  their  vessel  but  at  the  same  time  the  Americans 
began  pulling  stradily  on  the  line  fastened   to  the 
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fore-chains  of  the  Philadelphia,  thus  sending  the  ketch 
I  ahead. 

As  they  got  her  within  ten  yards  of  the  frigate  the 
Tripolitan  ofiEicer  discovered  that  the  ketch  had  her 
anchor  on  her  bow  rail,  and,  loudly  rebtiking  the  pilot 
for  his  fasehood.  he  ordered  his  men  to  cut  the  rope 
the  Americans  were  hauling  on.  As  the  ketch  drew 
alongside,  a  Turk,  leaning  over  the  side,  saw  the  Ameri- 
cans and  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  cry  **Amerikano! 
Amerikano!**  resounded  through  the  ship. 

Lieutenant  Decatur,  with  two  midshipmen,  jumped 
into  the  Philadelphia's  main-chains,  but,  his  foot  slip- 
ping, Midshipman  Morris  first  gained  the  frigate*s  deck, 
where  he  was  quickly  joined  by  Decatur  and  Laws, 
while  the  whole  body  of  Americans  was  now  swarm- 
ing over  the  bulwarks  and  through  the  ports.  The 
surprised  Turks  offered  but  little  resistance  to  this  des- 
perate assault,  many  of  them  jumping  overboard  in 
their  fright.  Clearing  the  quarter-deck  of  the  enemy, 
the  Americans  formed  in  a  compact  body  and  drove 
all  the  Tripolitans  on  the  spar-deck  overboard  and  then 
ran  below,  where,  after  a  brief  struggle  and  without 
firing  a  shot,  the  ship  was  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

The  combustibles  were  at  once  passed  up  from  the 
ketch  and  the  task  of  firing  the  ship  was  effected  in 
a  most  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  and  all  this 
was  the  work  of  but  twenty-five  minutes  since  the  first 
American  had  reached  the  Philad€lphia's  deck.  As 
the  MasiicQ  shoved  off,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
escape  from  the  flames  that  were  bursting  out  of  the 
Philadelphia's  ports,  and  the  glare  of  the  fire  rendered 
the  ketch  a  fair  mark  for  the  guns  of  the  enemy  that 
had  now  opened  upon  them  from  all  the  batteries. 

The  shot  flew  thick  about  them,  but  by  good  fortune 
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they  were  not  struck,  and  with  sweeps  heavily  manned 
by  eighty  men  the  little  vessel  soon  drew  out  of  range. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  they  were  met  by  the 
Siren's  boats,  imder  Lieutenant  James  R.  Caldwell, 
who  had  pulled  inside  to  leam  the  fate  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  aid  in  their  escape  if  possible. 

Resting  on  their  oars,  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Mas- 
iico  with  their  comrades  from  the  Siren,  watched  the 
superb  spectacle  as  the  Philadelphia  burned  until  the 
fire  reached  her  magazine,  when,  with  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion, the  frigate  was  blown  into  fragments. 

The  Sireu  had  run  in  and  at  first  anchored  about 
three  miles  from  the  rocks;  but  later,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  covering  the  escape  of  the  ketch  if  she  shotdd 
be  pursued  out  of  the  harbor,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Stewart  got  under  way,  and.  the  wind  ha\Tng  failed, 
he  swept  the  brig  into  eight  fathoms  of  water,  where  he 
again  anchored.  All  hands  were  eagerly  watching  for 
Decatur's  signal  of  possession,  and  at  last  his  rocket 
went  up  from  the  Philadelphia. 

Stewart  ran  below  to  get  another  rocket  for  the  an- 
swer, but  when  he  returned  to  the  deck  the  fire  was 
seen  shining:  through  the  frigate's  ports,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  the  fiarr.es  were  rushing  up  her  rigging. 
Then  the  Trip^^liran  guns  opened  fire  and  Stewart's 
anxiety  was  alrr:os:  overwhelming  until  the  dashing  of 
the  ketcr/s  sweeps  were  heard,  and  soon  a  boat  came 
alongside  arid  a  r.:an  in  a  s<i:lor's  jacket  sprang  over  the 
g:ir.g\vay  v^t  the  brig.     I:  was  Decatur  himself  come  to 

h\  th.is  :r.o;>:  v:os:\  rate  advonrare  against  overwhelm- 
ing sxhis  bu:  one  Atr.crioar.  was  wounded.  The  loss  of 
:V.o  Tr.:vl::a:^s  h.is  r.cver  :x>en  known,  but  many  were 
ki-'vV.  :r.  the  stmcg'o  attcr  rconiing.  a  number  were 
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drowned,  and  it  is  probable  that  others  were  blown  up 
in  the  ship. 

When  the  news  of  this  exploit  reached  home,  Deca- 
tur was  promoted  two  grades — to  captain,  and  re- 
ceived a  sword  from  Congress,  while  all  serving  under 
him  were  suitably  rewarded. 

After  his  marked  success  in  destroying  the  Philadel- 
phia^ Captain  Preble  vigorously  continued  his  bom- 
bardment of  the  fortifications,  and  on  August  3,  1804, 
sent  in  the  six  gunboats  with  the  Enterprise,  covered 
by  the  fire  of  the  Consiiiution,  to  destroy  the  Bashaw's 
nineteen  gunboats  and  galleys  in  the  harbor. 

The  contempt  of  the  Bashaw  for  **  the  Franks  beyond 
the  ocean,"  as  they  called  the  Americans,  was  shown 
at  the  time  of  this  attack — a  contempt,  by  the  way, 
that  was  soon  to  be  changed  to  a  very  wholesome  feel- 
ing of  respect.  Standing  upon  the  terrace  of  his  palace, 
he  watched  the  American  gunboats  coming  in,  and  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  officers,  **They  will  soon  mark 
their  distance  for  tacking;  they  are  a  sort  of  Jews,  who 
have  no  notion  of  fighting,"  The  terrace  was  crowded 
with  spectators  to  behold  the  chastisement  the  Ba- 
shaw's gunboats  would  give  the  Americans  if  they 
approached  too  near.  But  soon  the  shells  from  our 
flotilla  began  to  fall  in  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  suburbs,  while  the  Bashaw  retreated  to  his 
bomb-proof  room. 

This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  stubborn  fights  of 
the  war — a  hand-to-hand  combat  that,  in  its  various 
exhibitions  of  desperate  personal  courage,  recalls  the 
feats  of  the  paladins  of  old, 

Stephen  Decatur,  who  led  the  second  of  the  two 
divisions,  with  three  gunboats,  kept  to  windward  and 
closed  with  one  of  the  eastern  division  of  nine  Tripolitan 
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gunboats,  boarding  her  with  only  fifteen  men.  The 
captain  of  this  vessel,  a  large,  powerftil  man,  was 
singled  out  by  Decatur,  who  charged  him  with  a 
boarding-pike,  but  the  Turk  seized  the  weapon, 
wrested  it  from  his  assailant*s  hands,  and  turned  the 
pike  against  its  owner.  Decatur  drew  his  sword,  par- 
ried the  thrust,  and  made  a  blow  at  the  pike  with  a 
view  of  cutting  off  its  head,  but  the  sword  hit  the  iron 
and  broke  at  the  hilt,  leaving  Decatur  helpless.  As 
the  Turk  made  another  thrust  with  the  pike,  the  gal- 
lant American  partially  averted  it  with  his  arm,  but 
received  the  point  in  the  flesh  of  one  breast.  Ptishing 
the  iron  from  the  wound,  Decatur  sprang  within  the 
weapon  and  grappled  his  antagonist,  the  pike  falling 
between  them.  The  Turk's  muscular  strength,  how- 
ever, overcame  the  American  and  he  fell  across  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat.  In  this  position  Decatur  managed 
to  draw  a  small  pistol  from  the  pocket  of  his  vest, 
reached  the  arm  that  was  free  around  the  body  of  the 
Turk,  pointed  the  muzzle  in,  and  fired.  The  ball 
passed  entirely  through  the  body  of  the  Mussulman  and 
lodged  in  Decatur's  clothing.  At  the  same  instant  he 
felt  the  grasp  of  his  foe  relax  and  he  was  hberated. 

During  this  melie  a  sei^eant  of  marines  interposed 
betTveen  his  commander  and  another  Turk,  who  was 
about  to  cl^\^  Lieutenant *s  Decatur  skulL  receiving 
the  sabre  stroke  on  his  own  arm,  which  w^s  nearly  se^v- 
ered  by  the  blow. 

By  this  time  the  other  thirteen  Americans  had  over- 
come the  thirty^one  TripoKtans*  and  hauled  down  the 
colors  of  the  gunboat, 

Decatur  left  her  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Macdon- 
oqgh  and  dght  men,  and  laid  another  TripoUtan  gun- 
boat  on  board,  carrywig  her,  abo,  after  a  desperate 
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engagement  of  a  few  minutes.  These  two  captured 
boats  had  thirty*three  men  killed »  and  twenty-seven 
were  made  prisoners,  nineteen  of  them  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Trippe  had  an  equally  exciting  experi- 
ence. He  boarded  a  Tripolitan  boat  with  only  Mid- 
shipman Jonathan  Henley  and  nine  men^  his  own 
boat  falling  off  before  any  more  could  join  him.  He 
was  thus  left  to  conquer  thirty-six  men  with  only 
eleven.  For  a  time  the  victory  seemed  doubtful, 
Trippe  received  eleven  sabre  wounds,  some  of  them 
dangerous.  The  blade  of  his  sword  bending,  he,  like 
Decatur,  also  closed  with  his  antagonist,  and  both  fell. 
In  the  struggle  Trippe  wrested  the  Turk's  sword  from 
him,  and  with  it  stabbed  his  antagonist  to  the  heart. 

After  fourteen  of  the  Tripolitans  had  been  killed, 
the  surviving  twenty-two  surrendered  to  the  eleven 
Americans,  and  Trippe  brought  his  captured  gunboat 
off  in  triumph. 

Lieutenant  Somers,  not  able  to  fetch  far  enough  to 
windward  to  co-operate  with  Decatur,  fell  upon  the 
leeward  division  of  the  enemy,  and  with  his  single 
boat  attacked  five  full-manned  Tripolitan  boats  within 
pistol-shot.  After  a  desperate  fight  he  defeated  and 
drove  them,  in  a  shattered  condition  and  with  the  loss 
of  many  men,  to  seek  refuge  under  the  cover  of  the 
rocks. 

Lieutenant  James  Decatur  (brother  to  Stephen)  en- 
gaged one  of  the  larger  Tripolitan  gunboats.  After 
losing  a  greater  part  of  her  men  she  surrendered,  but 
as  James  Decatur  stepped  on  board  of  his  prize,  the 
Turkish  captain  treacherously  shot  him  through  the 
head,  and  she  escaped  while  the  Americans  w^ere  re- 
covering the  body  of  their  unfortunate  commander. 

The  result  of  this  fight  was  the  capture  of  three 
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gunboats  and  the  destruction  of  three  others.  The 
Americans  also  brought  off  one  hundred  and  three 
prisoners,  beside  lea\ing  many  killed  and  wounded, 
while  oxir  loss  was  only  fourteen  killed  and  wounded. 

In  this  connection  a  story  is  told  by  a  contempo- 
raneous wTiter  that  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  given 
here  for  what  it  is  worth.  He  says  when  Decatur 
returned  to  the  Enterprise  from  this  expedition  he  at 
once  took  a  boat  and  boarded  the  Constitution  to  re- 
port to  Preble,  without  waiting  to  change  his  clothing, 
which  was  torn  and  begrimed  with  powder  and  blood. 

The  Commodore  was  on  the  quarter-deck  awaiting 
Decatur,  who,  saluting,  said:  *'Conmiodore,  I  have 
brought  you  out  three  gunboats!"  At  this  Preble 
seized  Decatur  by  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  and,  shaking 
him,  responded:  '*^^^ly  didn't  you  bring  them  all 
out.  sir!" 

At  this  public  indignity.  Decatxir,  who  had  no  sword, 
as  it  had  been  broken  in  his  contest  with  the  Turk, 
thrust  his  hand  in  his  breast  for  a  dagger  he  had 
carried  through  the  day.  but  it  also  had  been  lost; 
and  thus,  says  the  chronicler.  '*a  grave  scandal  was 
averted." 

Preble  went  down  to  his  cabin,  where  Decatur  was 
sp)eedily  sun:n:or.ed.  A  long  private  conference  en- 
suovl.  and  tlie  iricivient  was  allowed  to  pass  without 
funlier  investrir^iti-.^n. 

It  is  certain  th.*:  Preble  \%-as  a  man  of  \nolent  tem- 
per, h.o  w-as  subject  to  outbreaks  of  anger  well-nigh  un- 
cor.trollablo.  and  he  was  at  the  time  imder  a  very  high 
sMto  of  nerwxis  tension,  as  his  plans  for  the  entire 
destniotiv^r.  of  the  Tripvlitan  fleet  had  only  partially 
sucooc\:Ovi. 

Tr.o  attacks  upon  the  fortifications  at  Tripoli  were 
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continued  by  Preble,  but  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
was  very  stubborn,  and  as  wnter  was  coming  on,  the 
Enterprise  and  several  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet 
were  sent  to  Syracuse.  In  the  summer  of  1805,  the 
treaty  of  peace  having  been  signed  with  the  Deys  of 
Algiers  and  Tripoli,  the  American  fleet  returned  home, 
and  the  Enterprise  was  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

In  1809,  the  Enterprise  was  again  sent  out  to  the 
Mediterranean,  under  Lieutenant  Trippe,  returning 
in  I  Si  I, 

In  June,  181 2,  war  having  been  declared  with  Great 
Britain,  an  effort  was  made  to  rehabilitate  our  navy, 
and  the  Enterprise  was  transformed  from  a  schooner 
into  a  brig,  armed  with  fourteen  i8-pounder  can- 
nonades, and  two  long  9-pounders,  with  a  crew  of 
one  himdred  men.  Master-Commandant  Johnston 
Blakely,  who  had  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  En- 
terprise under  Decatur,  was  put  in  command,  with 
.orders  to  look  out  for  English  privateers  on  the  coast 
I  of  Maine,  as,  twelve  years  before,  the  Enterprise  had 
been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  after  French  freeboot- 
ers. 

With  her  usual  good  luck  the  little  vessel  was  not 
long  in  finding  a  quarry,  and  in  August,  181 3,  she 
captured  the  privateer  Fly.  Soon  after,  Lieutenant 
William  Burrows,  a  very  gallant  young  officer  who 
had  served  with  Preble  in  the  Constitution  during  the 
Tripolitan  war,  was  ordered  to  command  the  Enter- 
prise, and  on  September  ist  he  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H,,  in  quest  of  several  privateers  that  had 
been  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Monhegan,  Maine. 

On  September  4,  181 3,  while  near  Pemequid  Point, 
Maine,  Burrows  sighted  a  brig  at  anchor  in  a  small 
inlet,  which  he  recognized  as  a  vessel  of  war.     He  at 
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once  cleared  ship  for  action,  and  hoisted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  the  peak  and  at  each  masthead.  The  Brit- 
ish brig  leisurely  got  under  way,  fired  several  guns, 
and  stood  out  seaward,  with  her  colors  also  flying 
from  each  masthead. 

While  the  two  vessels  were  standing  out,  the  En- 
terprise leading,  Lieutenant  Burrows  directed  that  one 
of  the  long-nines  should  be  brought  aft  and  run  out  of 
a  stem  port  in  the  poop  cabin.  As  it  was  found  that 
some  of  the  fixtures  interfered  with  getting  a  proper 
elevation  on  the  gun,  the  Captain  called  the  carpenter 
with  his  broadaxe  to  cut  away  the  woodwork.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  crew,  many  of  whom 
had  been  in  the  Enterprise  for  some  time,  and  they 
got  the  idea  that  Burrows  was  arranging  to  run  from 
the  Englishman  and  use  the  stem-chaser  in  defence. 
It  was  not  until  the  first  lieutenant  relieved  their 
minds  on  this  point  by  the  promise  of  a  speedy  fight 
with  the  enemy,  that  entire  harmony  was  restored. 

At  3  P,M.  Burrows,  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, shortened  sail,  tacked,  and  edged  away  toward 
the  Boxer,  the  two  vessels  approaching  on  different 
tacks.  At  3.20  they  both  kept  away,  and,  as  they 
ranged  alongside,  the  Enterprise  opened  with  her  star- 
board, and  the  Boxer  with  her  port  guns.  The  Enter- 
prise drew  ahead,  keeping  up  her  fire,  and  as  she  passed 
the  Boxer's  bow  the  helm  was  put  a-starboard,  and 
she  sheered  across  the  Englishman's  forefoot,  deliv- 
ering the  fire  of  the  long-nine,  which  had  been  run  out 
of  the  cabin  window,  twice,  at  half -pistol-shot  distance, 
with  telling  effect. 

The  Boxer  then  kept  away  and  drew  up  on  the  quar* 
ter  of  the  Enterprise,  both  vessels  exchanging  broad- 
sides, but  the  American  brig,  keeping  ahead  of  her 
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antagonist,  again  sheered  across  the  Boxer's  forefoot, 
and  raked  her  with  the  long-nine.  At  this  time  the 
Englishman's  maintopmast  came  down,  bringing  with  it 
the  topsail-yard,  and  the  Enterprise,  holding  her  posi- 
tion, continued  the  raking  fire. 

Very  early  in  the  action  Lieutenant  Burrows  had 
been  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  but  the 
brave  fellow  had  refused  to  be  taken  below,  and 
throughout  the  action  he  was  stretched  on  deck  with 
a  hammock  beneath  his  head.  As  he  fell  he  cried  to 
his  first  lieutenant,  "Never  strike  that  flag!'* 

Lieutenant  Edward  McCall,  who  assumed  com- 
mand, had  never  before  been  in  action,  but  he  proved 
fully  equal  to  the  command »  and  fought  and  ma- 
noeuvred the  vessel  with  great  skill.  At  4  p.m.  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  ceased,  and  a  voice  was  heard  hail- 
ing, **We  have  surrendered," 

**Why  don't  you  haul  down  your  colors?"  returned 
McCall  through  his  trumpet. 

**We  can't,  sir;  they  are  nailed  to  the  mast,"  was 
the  reply. 

A  boat  was  lowered,  and  McCall,  boarding  the  Boxer, 
found  that  her  commander,  Captain  Samuel  Blyth^ 
had  been  killed  at  the  first  broadside  from  the  Enter- 
prise, and  that,  in  all,  the  English  had  twenty -eight 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  while  the  Enterprise 
had  but  one  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  three  of  whom, 
however,  died  the  next  day. 

Captain  Blyth,  who  was  a  very  gallant  officer,  equally 
noted  for  his  gentleness  and  humanity,  had  been  one 
of  the  pall-bearers  a  few  weeks  before  in  Halifax  at 
the  funeral  of  Captain  Lav^Tence  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Stimulated  by  the  good  fortune  of  Captain  Broke  of 
the  Sliannon,  Blyth  had  sailed  in  the  Boxer  in  search  of 
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the  Enterprise,  expressing  his  determination  to  "  lead 
another  Yankee  into  Halifax  Harbor." 

When  Lieutenant  McCall  returned  to  the  Enterprise, 
he  at  once  brought  Blyth's  sword  to  Burrows,  who  was 
still  stretched  out  on  the  deck  where  he  had  fallen.  As 
the  young  commander  grasped  the  sword  in  both  his 
hands  and  pressed  it  to  his  breast,  he  murmured,  **  I 
am  satisfied."  Soon  after,  his  body  was  laid  out  in  his 
own  cabin,  covered  with  the  flag  for  which  he  had 
given  up  his  life,  **a  smile  on  his  lips,"  as  one  of  his 
officers  wrote  to  his  wife. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from  Commodore  Hull  to 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  dated  September  lo,  1813, 
is  of  special  interest  as  giving  the  testimony  of  an  in- 
telligent personal  witness.     Hull  says: 

I  yesterday  visited  the  two  brigs  and  was  astonished  to 
see  the  difference  of  injury  received  in  the  action.  The 
Enterprise  has  but  one  eighteen-pound  shot  in  her  hull, 
one  in  her  mainmast,  and  one  in  her  foremast;  her  sails 
are  much  cut  by  grape  shot,  but  no  injury  was  done  by 
them. 

The  Boxer  has  eighteen  or  twenty  eighteen-pound  shot  in 
her  hull,  most  of  them  at  the  water's  edge,  several  stands 
of  grape  shot  in  her  side,  and  such  a  quantity  of  smaller 
grape  that  I  did  n't  undertake  to  count  them.  Her  masts, 
sails,  and  spars  are  literally  cut  to  pieces;  several  of  her 
guns  are  dismounted  and  unfit  for  service.  To  give  an  idea, 
I  inform  you  that  I  counted  in  her  mainmast  alone  three 
eighteen-pound  shot  holes. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  get  at  the  number  killed,  as  no 
papers  are  found  by  which  we  can  ascertain  it.  I,  how- 
ever, counted  upwards  of  ninety  hammocks  that  were  in 
her  nettings,  besides  several  beds  without  hammocks. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  she  earned  one  htmdred  men  on 
board. 
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The  exact  number  on  board  the  Enterprise  was  one 
hundred  and  two. 

On  September  7th,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Enter- 
prise at  Portland  with  her  prize,  the  bodies  of  the  two 
commanders  were  brought  on  shore  in  ten -oared  barges, 
rowed  at  minute  strokes  by  masters  of  ships,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  procession  of  almost  all  the  barges 
and  boats  in  the  harbor.  Minute  guns  were  fired  from 
the  vessels,  the  same  military  ceremony  was  performed 
over  each  body»  and  the  procession  moved  through  the 
streets,  preceded  by  the  selectmen  and  municipal  oflR- 
cers,  and  guarded  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Enter- 
prise and  Boxer.  Burrows  and  Blyth  were  buried  side 
by  side  in  the  old  Eastern  Cemetery  at  Portland,  where 
their  tombs  may  still  be  seen.  Close  by  their  side 
stands  a  stone  tablet,  erected  by  the  young  men  of  Port- 
land, inscribed ;  *'  By  the  side  of  his  gallant  commander 
rests  the  body  of  Lieut,  Kerwin  Waters,  a  native  of 
Georgeto-v^Ti,  District  of  Columbia,  who  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  Sept,  5,  181 3,  while  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  U,  S,  brig  Enterprise,  in  an  action  with  His  B.  M. 
brig  Boxer,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the 
latter/' 

Midshipman  Kerwin  Waters,  a  lad  of  but  fifteen, 
was  a  young  officer  of  much  promise,  and  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  men.  When  the  crew  got  the  impression 
that  Captain  Burrows  was  about  to  run  from  the  Boxers 
they  asked  Waters,  who  was  the  midshipman  of  the 
forecastle,  to  go  aft  and  express  to  the  captain  their 
desire  to  engage  the  British  ship  and  their  entire  con- 
fidence of  success.  Young  Waters  undertook  the  very 
delicate  mission,  and  returned  with  an  answer  that 
entirely  satisfied  the  crew. 

In  the  fight  that  ensued  Waters  was  so  dangerously 
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wounded  that  it  was  not  thought  he  would  live  to  be 
landed,  but  he  survived  as  a  hopeless  invalid  for  two 
yed.rs.  although  unable  to  be  removed  to  his  Southern 
home.  The  yotmg  people  of  Portland  made  him  their 
special  care,  and  he  was  watched  with  loving  solicitude 
until  his  death.  He  was  gazetted  lieutenant  on  June 
30,  18 1 4,  and  received  a  silver  medal  from  Congress 
for  conspicuous  gallantry. 

The  flag  of  the  Boxer,  which  Captain  Blyth  so  defi- 
antly nailed  to  the  mast,  is  still  preser\^ed  among  the 
trophies  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Longfellow  alludes  to  this  fight  in  his  poem,  **  My 
Lost  Youth."  As  the  poet  was  bom  at  Portland, 
February,  1807,  he  would  have  been  six  and  a  half 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle^  and  might  very  read- 
ily have  remembered  so  important  and  interesting  an 
event.     He  sajrs: 

I  remember  the  sea  fight  far  away. 

How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide! 
And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves  overlooking  the  tranquil  bay 

Where  they  in  battle  died. 

This  victory  of  the  Enterprise,  following  so  soon 

after  the  national  humiliation  that  attended  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake  by  the  Shannon,  caused 
great*rejoicing  in  the  North.  One  verse  of  an  old  sea- 
song  in  181 5  ran: 

The  Enterprise  of  our  Navy 

With  a  crew  undaunted  and  brave, 

Fell  in  with  the  British  brig  Box^ 
And  box*d  her  into  the  grave. 

Another  ditty  followed  the  same  line  of  thought: 
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Then  next  you  sent  your  Boocer 

To  box  us  all  about, 
But  we  had  an  Enterprising  brig 

That  beat  your  Boxer  out. 

She  boxed  her  up  to  Portland, 
And  moored  her  off  the  town, 

To  show  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
The  Boxer  of  renown. 

Lieutenant  James  Renshaw  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  Enterprise,  and  during  the  winter  of  1813-14 
she  made  an  extended  cruise  to  the  southward  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rattlesnake,  While  off  the  Florida 
coast,  the  Enterprise  took  three  prizes,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1814,  capttired  the  privateer  brig  Mars, 
armed  with  fourteen  long-nines  and  carrying  seventy- 
five  men.  April  2Sth  she  was  sighted  by  an  English 
frigate  that  chased  her  for  seventy  hours,  frequently 
getting  within  gunshot.  On  April  27th,  it  fell  calm, 
whereupon  Lieutenant  Renshaw  got  out  his  boats  and 
towed  the  schooner,  until,  a  breeze  sprijiging  up,  he 
was  enabled  to  escape  from  his  pursuer.  During  this 
chase  Lieutenant  Renshaw  threw  overboard  all  but 
two  of  his  guns,  reserving  those  to  repel  possible  boat 
attacks. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  this 
cruise  the  Enterprise  was  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
act  as  a  coast-guard  vessel,  in  which  service  she  was 
employed  tmtil  the  close  of  the  war. 

During  the  years  1816-19,  the  Enterprise,  tmder 
command  of  Lieutenant  Lawrence  Kearney,  was  again 
attached  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  in  182 1 
she  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  aid  in  breaking  up 
the  pirates  who  were  infesting  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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Among  these,  Lafitte,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  received  a  pardon  in 
consideration  of  his  gallant  services  against  the  British, 
had  fitted  out  a  large  brigantine,  the  Pride,  armed  with 
sixteen  gims  and  carrying  ii6  men,  and  returned  to 
his  old  career  in  those  waters. 

Lieutenant  Kearney  with  the  Enterprise  found  La- 
fitte, and  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  otu*  government, 
arranged  with  him  to  shift  his  cruising  ground  from 
the  West  Indies  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  idea  seeming  to  be  to  relieve  otu*  commerce 
at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors. 

In  October.  182 1,  the  Enterprise  encountered  the 
noted  pirate,  Gibbs,  with  his  fleet  of  piratical  vessels 
while  they  were  in  the  act  of  robbing  the  American  ship 
Lticies,  the  brig  Aristides,  and  the  English  brig  Larch, 
Lieutenant  Kearney  burned  two  of  the  pirate  vessels, 
drove  Gibbs's  schooner  on  shore,  and  finally  burned  her, 
and  brought  several  of  the  pirate  schooners  to  Charies- 
ton,  S.  C,  where  they  were  condenmed. 

In  1823.  after  her  long  and  fortimate  career,  the 
Enterprise  was  wTecked  on  the  Little  Curagoa,  but  all 
hands  were  saved. 

To  sum  up  the  service  of  this  little  vessel,  we  find 
that  the  Enterprise  took  more  French  pri\'ateers  in 
17QQ-1S00  than  any  vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  while 
her  action  with  the  Flambeau  was  one  of  the  warmest 
of  the  kind  on  record.  In  the  Tripolitan  war  she  cap- 
tured tlio  Tnpcli,  a  cruiser  of  equal  size,  in  a  very  des- 
perate engagement.  She  captiu^  the  Mastico,  and 
wth  that  vessel  the  commander  of  the  Enterprise,  with 
several  of  his  otfioers  and  men.  aided  by  a  detail  from 
the  L\^Ksti::i:icn,  destroyed  the  Philadelphia. 

In  the  War  of  iSi:r,  she  took  the  English  brig  Boxer 
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after  a  sharp  engagement.  She  escaped  from  several 
English  frigates  by  her  superior  speed ;  and  of  the  five 
small  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  the  En- 
terprise, Vixmi,  Siren,  Nautilus,  and  Argus,  the  Enter- 
prise alone  escaped  capture  by  the  enemy.  Finally 
she  rounded  out  her  career  by  honorable  and  successful 
work  against  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies. 

After  such  an  adventurous  and  singularly  fortunate 
career,  it  is  not  strange  that  she  earned  the  name  in  the 
navy  of  the  '*  lucky  little  Enterprise.'' 

The  third  Enterprise  in  oxir  naval  service  was  a 
schooner  of  194  tons,  mounting  ten  guns.  She  was 
purchased  in  New  York,  in  1831,  for  $27,935,  ^^d 
was  sold  in  Boston  in  1845.  During  her  career  she 
cruised  on  the  Brazil  station,  under  confimand  of  Lieu- 
tenant S.  W,  Dow^ng,  1832-33.  She  was  in  the  East 
Indies,  1834-37,  under  Lieutenants  A.  S,  Campbell  and 
George  Hollins.  Cruised  in  the  Pacific,  1838-39,  under 
Lieutenants  WilHam  M.  Glendy  and  H.  Ingersoll;  on 
the  Brazil  station,  1839-42,  under  Lieutenants  F.  Ellery 
and  Percival  Drayton,  and  Commander  Louis  Goldsbor- 
ough;  and,  in  1843-44,  she  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenants J.  P.  Wilson  and  J.  M.  Watson. 

These  were  the  piping  times  of  peace,  and  the  third 
Enterprise  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  war  record. 
But  it  will  be  noted  by  the  names  recorded  above  that, 
like  her  immediate  predecessor,  this  little  vessel  had 
also  among  her  various  commanders  some  officers  who 
were  later  highly  distinguished  in  our  naval  annals. 

The  present  steam  sloop-of-w^ar  Enterprise,  the 
fourth  of  her  name  in  our  servMce,  was  built,  1873-76, 
at  Kittery,  Me.,  by  John  W.  Griffith  and  the  United 
States  Government.  She  is  bark-rigged;  length,  185 
f^t;  beam,  35  feet;  mean  draught,  14  feet  3  inches; 
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displacement,  1375  tons.  Her  armament  when  she  was 
first  commissioned  was:  one  150- pounder  rifle  pivots 
one  60-pounder  rifle  on  top-gallant  forecastle,  four  9- 
inch  Dahlgren  smooth-bore  guns,  one  3-inch  B.  L,  rifle, 
one  Gatling  gun,  and  two  howitzers  for  boats  and  salut- 
ing purposes. 

She  carried  195  officers^  seamen,  and  marines,  and 
proved  herself  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  eflficient  ves- 
sels on  the  North  Atlantic  station,  having  a  speed  under 
steam  of  about  twelve  knots  an  hour 

In  1 8  78,  the  Enterprise,  Commander  Thomas  O.  Self- 
ridge,  U,  S,  N,,  surveyed  the  Amazon  and  Madeiar 
rivers  a  distance  of  thirteen  himdred  miles  from  their 
mouth.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  the  ship 
was  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  1879  to  reinforce  the 
European  squadron.  From  1880-82,  tmder  the  com- 
mand of  Commander  Edwin  M.  Shepard,  the  Enterprise 
was  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 

On  January  2,  r883,  the  Enterprise  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  under  command  of  Commander  A,  S.  Barker, 
U.  S.  N.,  to  join  the  Asiatic  squadron.  The  route 
selected  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  ship  was  via 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
From  the  Cape,  Commander  Barker  was  instnicted  to 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  thence  to  Mada- 
gascar, the  Comoro  Islands,  and  Zanzibar,  From  2an* 
zibar  the  Enterprise  was  directed  to  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Sunda  and  proceed 
to  China,  touching,  en  route,  at  Borneo. 

The  Navy  Department  directed,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  ocean's  bed, 
that  deep-sea  soundings  should  be  taken  on  this  coast 
at  interv^als  of  one  hxmdred  miles.  For  that  purpose 
the  Sigsbee  Improved  and  Sir  William  Thompson's 
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deep-sea  sounding  apparatus  were  put  on  board,  pro- 
vided with  Belknap's  specimen  cups,  and  other  modem 
apparatus. 

During  this  cruise  around  the  world,  the  Enterprise 
made  several  important  discoveries  and  added  mate- 
rially to  otir  previous  hydrographic  knowledge  of  the 
contotu"  of  the  bottoms  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
Oceans.  Among  these  discoveries  were  two  sub- 
marine peaks  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  an  ex- 
tensive sand-bank  several  himdred  miles  from  the  coast 
of  South  America.  Commander  Barker  also  fotmd  the 
deepest  depression,  but  one,  that  had  been  discovered 
up  to  that  time  in  the  North  Atlantic,  when,  in  sotmd- 
ing  to  the  northward  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Porto 
Rico,  a  specimen  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  from 
a  depth  of  4529  fathoms,  or  five  and  one  eighth  miles. 
The  Blake,  tmder  Commander  Brownson,  had  pre- 
viously obtained  4561  fathoms  within  forty  miles  of 
this  spot. 

During  this  cruise  of  thirty-eight  months  the  Enter- 
prise also  visited  all  the  Chinese  treaty-ports,  and  was 
present  at  the  bombardment  by  the  French  of  Foochoo 
arsenal,  Pagoda  Anchorage,  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  the  Chinese  fleet  and  the  passing  of  the  forts  in  the 
Min  River  by  the  French  squadron  imder  Vice-Ad- 
miral  Courbet.  This  engagement  was  exceedingly 
dramatic  in  its  incidents,  it  being  the  first  time  that 
the  modem  quick-firing  guns  had  been  used  in  battle. 
The  effect  of  these  gims  when  fired  from  the  tops 
of  the  French  fleet  was  terrific,  making  perfect  char- 
nel-houses of  the  tmprotected  decks  of  the  Chinese 
ships. 

Upon  her  return  from  that  cruise,  in  1886,  she 
was  refitted  and  sent  out  to  the  European  squadron. 
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1887-90,  tinder  the  command  of  Commander  Bowman 
H.  McCalla,  U.  S.  N. 

In  1 89 1,  the  Enterprise  was  sent  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  for  the  use  of  that  institution;  and, 
in  1892,  she  was  assigned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  Train- 
ing School,  where  she  is  now  used  as  a  school-ship  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  about  one  hundred  young 
men  (residents  of  that  Commonwealth)  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  seamanship  and  in  steam  and  electrical 
engineering.  The  Navy  Department  detail  for  the 
ship  three  naval  officers,  who  are  also  instructors  in 
the  school. 


■  'T^HE  first  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
I  1  navy,  under  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
I  United  States,  is  found  in  the  Act  of  27th 

I     March,  1794.  enacted  with  a  view  to  prevent  and  pun- 
"     ish  the  depredations  of  the  Algerine  corsairs  on  our 
commerce.     This  act  authorized   the   purchasing  or 

I  building  of  four  ships  of  44  guns  and  two  of  36  guns 
each. 
This  was  the  outcome  of  the  audacity  displayed  by 
the  Algerines  who,  during  the  previous  year  had  sent 
out  eight  corsairs  that  had  captured  eleven  American 
ships  and  enslaved  106  American  seamen.  Captain 
Richard  O'Brien,  one  of  the  captives,  who  was  after- 
ward Consul-General  to  all  the  Barbary  States,  writ- 
ing from  Algiers,  in  December,  1793,  declared  that 
iinless  we  sent  a  fleet  of  swift  sailing  vessels  to  sea  to 
protect  our  commerce  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  and  Tunis 
would  soon  appear  upon  our  coast. 

Washington  referred  this  matter  to  Henry  Knox 
of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War,  and  he,  after 
consulting  with  various  shipbuilders  and  merchants, 
accepted  the  plans  of  Mr.  Joshua  Humphreys  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  prepared  the  models  for  six  ships  which^ 
when  built,  were  unquestionably  the  finest  ships  of 
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their  class  afloat.  The  44-giin  frigates  were  the  Con- 
stitution, President,  United  States,  and  Chesapeake,  and 
the  two  of  36  guns  were  the  Coftstellation  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  battery  of  the  Chesapeake  was  afterward 
changed  to  36  guns,  so  that  there  were  three  of  each 
class  built. 

Mr.  Humphreys  gave  much  thought  to  the  plans  for 
these  ships,  and  in  his  designs  departed  widely  from  the 
existing  principles  of  European  na\4es,  where  ships 
were  distinguished  arbitrarily  by  their  rates.  By  his 
adN-ice  the  scantlings  of  the  new  frigates  were  made 
equal  to  those  of  the  74's,  while  their  armament  con- 
sisted of  long  24-poimders  on  the  gun-deck,  instead 
of  the  lighter  12-  or  i8-poimders  that  frigates  had 
heretofore  moimted. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Humphreys  says: 

It  was  determined  of  importance  to  this  country  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  class  of  ships  not  in  use  in  Europe,  which  would 
be  the  only  means  of  making  our  little  navy  of  any  impor- 
tance. It  would  oblige  other  powers  to  follow  us  intact, 
instead  of  our  following  them;  considering  at  the  same 
time  [he  very  shrewdly  adds],  it  was  not  impossible  we 
should  be  brought  into  a  war  with  some  of  the  European 
nations :  and  if  we  should  be  so  engaged,  and  had  ships  of 
equal  size  with  theirs,  for  want  of  experience  and  discipline, 
which  cannot  immediately  be  expected,  in  an  engagement 
we  should  not  have  an  equal  chance,  and  probably  lose  our 
ships.  Shirs  of  the  present  construction  have  everything 
in  their  favor:  their  jrreat  length  gives  them  the  advan- 
tage of  sailing,  which  is  an  object  of  the  first  magnitude. 
They  are  superior  :o  any  European  frigate,  and  if  others 
should  l>e  in  co:r.:  any.  our  frigates  can  always  lead  ahead 
and  never  be  oM:ged  to  go  into  action,  but  on  their  own 
tenv.s.  oxvvpt  -.t^.  a  oal::::  :n  blowing  weather  oiu*  ships  are 
capable  o:  engaging  to  advantage  double-deck  ships. 
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The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Humphreys's  ideas,  which  pre- 
vailed with  Washington  and  General  Knox,  was  con- 
clusively proved  w4thin  the  next  few  years,  after  the 
conflicts  between  the  American  and  British  frigates. 
At  first  the  English  newspapers  spoke  derisively  of  our 
■*  fir-built  frigates  manned  by  a  handful  of  dastards 
and  outlaws/*  whUe  the  British  naval  officers  criti- 
cised their  ** clumsiness'*  and  declared  the  ships  were 
too  heavy  for  rapid  manoeuvring,  while  their  batteries 
were  too  heavy  for  effective  use- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  losing  a  few  frigates  in 
single  combat  with  our  new  ships,  the  British  govern- 
ment proceeded  to  cut  down  or  razee  several  of  their 
74's,  with  the  intention  of  overmatching  our  frigates 
with  two-deck  ships  of  their  own  rating.  And  later, 
profiting  by  our  example,  they  built  a  large  class  of 
frigates  equal  to  our  44-gun  ships. 

Under  the  complicated  system  then  prevailing,  the 
material  for  the  hulls  and  equipment  of  the  new  ships 
was  purchased  by  the  Treasury  Department,  while 
the  naval  agents,  who  received  two  and  one  half  per 
cent,  on  approved  bills,  contracted  for  the  labor  and 
bought  the  less  important  materials.  The  captains 
ordered  to  command  the  ships  superintended  their 
construction  and  fitting  out,  while  the  naval  constructor 
was  solely  responsible  for  the  workmen,  for  the  mate- 
rial used,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  ships  after 
the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Humphreys, 

Colonel  George  Claghom  was  appointed  naval  con- 
structor for  the  ConstiiuiioH,  with  Mr.  Hartly  as  his 
assistant.  General  Henry  was  the  naval  agent,  who 
made  all  payments,  and  Captain  Samuel  Nicholson  was 
ordered  to  command  the  new  ship,  acting  as  inspector 
during  her  construction.      Edmund  Hartt*s  shipyard^ 
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near  the  present  Constitution  wharf  in  Boston,  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  building;  her  keel  was  laid 
there,  and  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  she  was 
finally  launched  on  October  21,  1797,  "before  a  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  collection  of  citizens,"  as  one  of 
the  newspapers  annoimced.  The  frigate  was  of  1576 
tons,  and  cost  $299,336.  But  although  the  Constitu- 
tion was  afloat,  the  act  making  an  appropriation  to 
complete  the  six  frigates  and  fit  them  for  sea  did  not 
pass  tmtil  March  27,  1798. 

By  a  provision  of  the  law  of  1794,  under  which  the 
six  44-  and  38-gun  frigates  had  been  laid  down,  all 
work  upon  them  was  suspended  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Algiers,  ratified  in  November,  1795.  A  new  act, 
however,  was  passed  eariy  in  1 796,  which  directed  the 
completion  and  equipment  of  two  of  the  44*s  and 
one  of  the  38's.  and  imder  this  act  the  Constitution, 
United  States,  and  Constellation  were  completed  and 
equipped,  but  work  on  the  other  three  ships  was 
stop]>ed  and  the  perishable  portion  of  their  materials 
was  i^rdered  to  be  sold. 

In  his  speech  to  Congress,  December  7,  1796,  Presi- 
dent Washington,  in  directing  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  needed  protection  of  otu"  commerce  by 
an  increase  of  our  naval  force,  said : 

The  naval  power,  next  to  the  militia,  is  the  natural  de- 
fence of  the  United  States.  The  experience  of  the  last  war 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a  moderate  naval  force, 
such  as  would  be  easily  within  the  present  abilities  of  the 
Union,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  baffled  many 
fonr.idablo  transpc^rtations  of  troops  from  one  state  to  an- 
otluT.  winch  wore  then  practiced.  Our  sea  coasts,  from 
their  irroat  extent,  are  mon?  easily  annoyed  and  more 
easilv  vioionded  bv  a  naval  force  than  anv  other.     With  all 
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the  materials,  our  country  abounds  in  skill,  our  naval 
architects  and  navigators  are  equal  to  any;  and  com- 
manders  and  seamen  will  not  be  wanting. 

By  official  documents  published  at  that  time  it  ap- 

^  peared  that  the  peace  obtained  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers 

in  November,  1 795^  cost  the  United  States  Government 

nearly  one  million  dollars,  a  sum  which  would  have 

provided  five  or  six  stout  frigates. 

From  1775  to  1789  the  navy  had  been  controlled  in 
turn  by  a  ''Marine  Committee'*  of  Congress,  1775;  a 
*'  Board  of  Admiralty/*  1779;  a  *'  Secretary  of  Marine," 
1781;  an  '*  Agent  of  Marine,"  1781,  and  August  7, 
1789,  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  control  of  the  navy 
passed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  where  it  remained  un- 
til April  30,  1798,  when  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Na\^  Depart- 
ment ^  the  chief  officer  of  which  was  to  be  styled  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  He  was  to  execute  all  orders 
that  he  might  receive  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  construction,  armament,  equip* 
ment,  and  emplojrment  of  vessels  of  war,  and  other 
matters  connected  therewith,  and  was  to  have  a  com- 
petent number  of  clerks  to  assist  him  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Under  this  act,  George  Cabot  of 
Massachusetts,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
junior  Senator  from  that  State,  was  appointed  as  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Na\^,  by  President  Adams  and 
the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Cabot  serv^ed  from  May  3d  to  May  21st,  1798,  when 
his  successor,  Benjamin  Stoddart  of  Georgetown,  D, 
C,  was  appointed  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  June,  1798. 

It  was  July  22»  1798,  before  the  Constitution  sailed 
on  her  first  cruise.     Her  officers  were :  Captain,  Samuel 
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Nicholson;  First  Lieutenant,  Charles  Russell;  Lieuten- 
ants,  Benjamin   Lee,    Richard  C.   Beale,   Isaac  Hull; 
Lieutenant  of  Marines,  Lemuel  Clark;   Sergeant,  Wil-^ 
Ham    Reed,      Her    complement    was    four    hundred 
men. 

After  a  month  at  sea,  to  give  the  crew  practice  at 
the  guns  and  under  sail,  the  Constitution  put  in  to  New- 
port for  orders  on  August  21st,  and  sailed  two  days 
later,  in  company  with  four  revenue  cutters,  in  search 
of  French  armed  ships.  This  cruise  was  uneventful, 
and  in  December  the  ship  was  transferred  to  Commo- 
dore John  Barry's  squadron  to  cruise  among  the  Wind- 
w^ard  Islands.  In  1799,  Captain  Nicholson  returned  to 
Boston  and  was  relieved  by  Commodore  Silas  Talbot, 
who  took  the  Constitution  as  his  flagship,  with  Isaac 
Hull  as  first  lieutenant. 

Captain  Talbot  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  youth,  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  the 
army  and  was  rapidly  promoted,  until,  in  1799^  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  subse- 
quently retired  and  serv-ed  one  term  in  Congress.  In 
1794,  when  the  President  selected  six  captains  for  the 
navy,  the  name  of  Silas  Talbot  wms  third  on  the  list. 
Joshua  Barney  was  fourth^  but  that  gallant  officer  de- 
clined his  appointment,  ''not  being  willing,*'  as  he 
wrote,  *'  to  be  junior  to  '  Lieut, -Colonel  Talbot/  " 

The  Constitution  sailed  from  Boston  in  August,  1799, 
for  service  in  the  French  West  Indies.  This  cruise, 
which  lasted  twelve  months,  was  marked  by  but  two 
events  of  any  importance :  one  of  these  was  a  friendly 
trial  of  speed  with  an  English  frigate  commanded  by 
an  acquaintance  of  Commodore  Talbot,  The  English 
captain  declared  he  could  beat  the  Constitution  with 
his  ship  on  the  wind,  and,  as  he  was  lately  from  the 
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ind  of  Madeira,  he  wagered  a  cask  of  wine  against 
its  equivalent  in  money  upon  the  result. 

The  English  ship  went  into  port,  and  after  her  bot- 
tom was  cleaned,  came  out.  and  the  tw^o  ships  stood 
off-shore,  keeping  together  at  night.  At  dawn,  at 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  each  ship  began  working  to  wind- 
ward on  short  tacks.  Isaac  Huli  as  first  lieutenant, 
handled  the  Consiiiution,  and  his  skilful  seamanship 
w^as  amply  rewarded  when,  at  the  sunset  gun,  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  contest,  the  Englishman  was 
hull  down  to  leeward.  The  Consiitution  then  squared 
away  and  ran  down  to  her  competitor,  joining  her  after 
dark.  The  English  captain  good-hiamoredly  acknow- 
ledged his  defeat  and  sent  a  boat  with  the  cask  of 
Madeira. 

In  the  other  exploit  Hull  was  also  the  leading  figure. 
It  was  ascertained  that  a  valuable  French  letter  of 
marque  was  lying  in  Port  au  Platte,  a  small  harbor  on 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  as 
she  was  a  dangerous  ship  on  account  of  her  sailing 
qualities.  Commodore  Talbot  determined  to  attempt 
cutting  her  out.  This  vessel  had  formerly  been  the 
British  packet  Sandwich,  and  she  only  waited  to  com- 
plete a  cargo  of  coffee  to  make  a  run  for  France.  The 
legality  of  the  enterprise  was  more  than  questionable, 
but  the  French  picaroons  received  so  much  favor  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  that  the  Americans  were  less 
scrupulous  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been, 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  make  the  eflortp 
Lieutenant  Hull  went  in  on  the  night  of  May  10,  1800, 
with  one  of  the  frigate's  cutters  and  reconnoitred. 
Commodore  Talbot  was  compelled  to  defer  the  expedi- 
tion for  want  of  a  proper  craft  to  avoid  causing  sus- 
picion, when  fortunately  one  was  found  by  accident. 
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An  American  sloop  called  the  Sally  had  been  employed 
on  the  coast  of  the  island,  under  circumstances  that 
rendered  her  liable  to  detention,  and  she  was  brought 
out  of  one  of  the  small  French  ports  by  a  boat  of  the 
frigate.  This  sloop  had  recently  left  Port  au  Platte 
with  an  intention  of  soon  returning  there,  and  she  at 
once  afforded  all  the  facilities  that  could  be  desired. 

Commodore  Talbot  accordingly  threw  a  party  of  sea- 
men and  marines  into  the  Sally,  and,  giving  the  com- 
mand to  Lieutenant  Hull,  that  officer  was  directed  to 
proceed  on  the  duty  without  further  delay.  The  sloop 
was  manned  at  sea,  to  avoid  detection,  and  she  sailed  at 
an  hour  that  would  enable  her  to  reach  Port  au  Platte 
about  noon  of  the  succeeding  day.  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  while  running  down  for  her  port,  under  easy 
sail,  a  shot  suddenly  flew  over  the  Sally,  and  soon  af- 
ter an  Enghsh  frigate  ranged  up  alongside,  Lieuten* 
ant  Hull  hove  to,  and  when  the  boarding  lieutenant 
reached  the  sloop's  deck,  he  found  so  large  a  party  of 
men  and  officers  in  naval  uniforms  that  he  was  both 
startled  and  surprised.  He  was  told  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  however,  and  frankly  expressed  his  disap- 
pointment, as  his  own  ship  was  only  waiting  to  let 
the  Sandwich  complete  her  cargo  in  order  to  cut  her 
out. 

The  Sally's  movements  were  so  well  timed  that  she 
arrived  off  the  harbor's  mouth  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
the  Sandwich  was  found  lying  with  her  broadside  bear- 
ing on  the  approach,  and  a  battery  at  no  great  distance 
to  protect  her.  As  soon  as  near  enough  to  be  seen^ 
Hull  sent  most  of  his  crew  below,  and,  getting  an  an- 
chor ready  over  the  stem  to  bring  the  sloop  up  with,  he 
stood  directly  for  the  enemy's  bows.  So  admirably 
was  everything  arranged  that  no  suspicion  was  ex- 
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cited  until  the  Sally  ran  the  Sandwich  aboard,  when 
the  ConsiituHon's  crew  boarded  her  and  carried  the 
sloop  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  At  the  same  time. 
Captain  Carmick  landed  with  his  marines,  entered  the 
battery,  and  spiked  the  guns. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  commotion  on  shore,  the 
Americans  now  went  to  work  to  secure  their  prize. 
The  Sandwich  was  found  stripped  to  a  girtline,  with 
everything  below.  Before  sunset,  however,  she  had 
royal  yards  across,  her  guns  scaled,  her  new  crew  quar- 
tered, and  soon  after  the  prize  weighed,  beat  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  joined  the  frigate. 

No  enterprise  of  the  sort  was  ever  executed  with 
greater  steadiness  or  discipline.  Lieutenant  Hull 
gained  great  credit  by  the  completeness  with  which  he 
fulfilled  his  orders,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  an  offi- 
cer to  have  been  better  sustained ;  the  absence  of  loss 
usual  in  cases  of  surprise  in  which  the  assailed  have 
the  means  of  resistance,  being  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  not  only  of  gallantry  and  spirit,  but  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  assailants. 

In  the  end,  however,  this  capture,  which  was  clearly 
illegal,  cost  the  Constitution  dear.  Not  only  was  the 
Sandwich  afterward  given  up,  but  all  the  prize  money 
of  the  cruise  went  to  pay  damages. 

The  Constitution  returned  to  Boston  in  August,  iSoo, 
and  after  refitting  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  in  Novem- 
ber, remaining  on  that  station  until  the  treaty  with 
France  was  ratified  in  March,  iSot,  when  she  returned 
to  Boston,  where  she  was  dismantled  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard.  The  Constitution  remained  there 
until  August,  1803,  when  she  was  put  in  commission 
under  command  of  Captain  Edward  Preble  and  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean,  August  14th,  carrying  out  as 
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passengers  Colonel  Tobias  Lear,  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Barbary  States,  with  his  wife. 

On  the  passage  out,  when  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Constituiion  found  herself  one, 
dark  evening,  with  a  very  light  breeze,  near  a  ship-of- 
war.  Preble  ordered  his  crew  silently  to  quarters  and] 
then  hailed,  '"  What  ship  is  that  ?  '*  To  which  the  reply 
was  the  same  question.  Preble  answered,  '*  The  United 
States  ship  Constiiuiion;  what  ship  is  that?"  The 
stranger  replied  by  repeating  the  question  again. 
Preble  now  took  the  trumpet  and  hailed,  saying:  *'I 
shall  now  hail  you  for  the  last  time.  If  a  proper  an- 
swer is  not  returned  I  will  fire  a  shot  into  you/'  The 
answer  came  sharp  and  quick,  *'  If  you  fire  a  shot,  I 
will  return  a  broadside!"  Preble  then  hailed,  ''What 
ship  is  that?'*  And  the  reply  came,  "This  is  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  ship  Donegal,  eighty-four  guns,  Sir 
Richard  Strahan,  an  EngHsh  Commodore.  Send  your 
boat  on  board,"  Preble  sprang  on  the  hammock  net- 
tings and  returned  answer,  "This  is  the  United  States 
ship  Constituiion,  forty-four  guns,  Edward  Preble,  an 
American  Commodore,  who  will  be  damned  before  he 
sends  his  boat  on  board  any  vessel ! "  Then  turning  to 
the  crew,  he  said,  *'  Blow  your  matches,  boys." 

A  boat  soon  arrived  with  a  lieutenant  from  the  frig- 
ate Maidstone  with  an  apology  for  the  seeming  rude- 
ness. They  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  not  seeing  the 
Constitution  until  she  had  hailed,  and  had  then  kept  up 
the  parley  until  they  could  go  to  quarters,  having  no 
idea  that  the  vessel  was  an  American  ship-of-war. 

The  Constitution  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  September  12, 
1803,  in  twenty-nine  days  from  Boston,  and  Commo- 
dore Preble  there  relieved  Commodore  Morris  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron.     When  the  remainder  of  the 
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^Kps  came  out,  Preble  had  under  his  orders :  the  Con- 
stiUiHon,  44,  flagship;  Philadelphia,  44;  brigs  Argus^ 
16,  and  Siren,  16;  and  schooners  Vixen^  14,  Nautilus^ 
12,  and  Enterprise,  12,  The  commanding  officers  of 
this  Httle  fleet  were  Edward  Preble,  WiUiam  Bain- 
bridge,  Isaac  Hull,  Charles  Stewart,  John  Smith,  Rich- 
ard Somers,  and  Stephen  Decatur,  Fiv^  e  of  these  young 
commanders— for  aU  of  them  but  Preble  were  below  the 
age  of  thirty^ — in  the  record  of  their  glorious  achieve- 
ments have  contributed  brilliant  pages  to  our  Ameri- 
can naval  history. 

After  his  arrival,  Preble  found  that  on  August  36th 
Captain  Bainbridge  of  the  Philadelphia  had  captured  a 
Moorish  cruiser,— the  Meslwha^  of  twenty-two  guns, — 
having  in  company  the  American  brig  Celia  of  Boston, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Moor  as  a  prize.  The 
Moorish  captain  had  a  commission  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tangier. 

Captain  Preble  took  prompt  measures  in  this  case, 
and  with  the  Consiituiion,  44.  New  York,  36,  John 
Adafns,  28.  and  Nauiiltis^  12,  entered  the  port  of  Tan- 
gier on  September  17,  1803,  and  demanded  an  im- 
mediate audience  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  The 
ConsiiiuHon  displayed  a  white  flag  in  token  of  amity, 
but  the  crew  were  at  quarters.  The  Emperor  was  re- 
ported to  be  absent,  but  Preble  was  informed  he  would 
return  on  October  5th, 

Taking  a  short  nm  to  sea,  the  Constitution  returned 
on  the  sixth,  and  Preble  anchored  his  fleet  within  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  batteries,  the  ships  all  at  quar- 
ters and  the  guns  cleared  for  action.  The  Emperor,  mth 
five  thousand  troops,  came  down  in  great  state  to  the 
beach  opposite  the  squadron,  where  he  was  saluted  with 
twenty-two  guns,  and  the  ships  were  dressed  with  colors* 
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The  salutes  were  returned  and  the  Emperor  sent  off 

to  the  ships  a  present  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  fowls  as  a 
token  of  his  good  will.  On  the  eleventh,  Preble  landed, 
and  at  an  audience  terms  of  peace  were  drawn  up,  the 
action  of  the  Governor  of  Tangier  was  disclaimed,  and 
he  was  removed  from  office.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  all  American  vessels  captured  should  be  retiimed» 
while  a  letter  of  friendship  and  peace  was  for^^arded 
to  the  President  signed  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  no  more  tribute  should  be  paid  by  Amer- 
ica. Preble^  for  his  part,  released  the  Meslwba  and  his 
Moorish  prisoners. 

On  October  20,  1803,  Preble  declared  Tripoli  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  on  November  13th  he  sailed  with 
the  Natitihis  and  Argus  to  land  Colonel  Lear  at  Algiers; 
and»  on  the  twenty-fourth,  he  learned  from  a  British 
merchant  vessel  of  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia  on 
October  31st  at  Tripoli. 

Bainbridge  had  sent  off  the  Vixen  in  search  of  a  Tri- 
politan  cruiser,  and  while  alone  on  the  blockade  he 
chased  a  xebec  inshore,  and,  in  hauling  off,  the  Phila- 
delphia unfortunately  ran  on  a  shelving  rock  that  was 
unknown  to  the  Americans.  Everything  was  done  to 
get  the  ship  off  by  running  the  guns  aft,  throwing 
anchors  overboard,  pumping  out  the  fresh  water,  and 
cutting  away  the  foremast,  but  all  efforts  were  use- 
less, and  meanwhile  nine  Tripolitan  gunboats  appeared 
and,  taking  position  astern  of  the  frigate,  where  the 
Philadelphia's  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  they 
opened  fire  upon  her. 

As  .a  successful  defence  was  impossible  under  these 
conditions^  Bainbridge  flooded  the  magazines,  scuttled 
the  ship,  and  surrendered  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
crew.    A  few  days  afterward,  in  a  northwest  gale,  the 
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ship  was  floated  and  carried  into  the  harbor  by  the 

TripoHtans* 

^  The  loss  of  this  fine  ship,  which  in  number  of  guns 
represented  ftilly  one  third  of  his  force,  was  a  very 
severe  embarrassment  to  Preble ;  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent his  subsequent  operations  were  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  over  three  hundred  American  officers  and  sea- 
men were  held  in  captivity  by  the  Dey  of  Tripoli, 

On  March  27th,  Preble  came  to  Tripoli  with  the  Con- 
siiiuiion  from  Syracuse  and  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the  Dey  would  not 
consent.  Failing  in  this  the  Commodore  sailed  for 
Naples  and  succeeded  in  arranging  with  the  King  for  a 
loan  of  six  gtmboats  of  twenty-five  tons  burthen,  and 
tft'o  mortar-boats,  and  after  making  necessary  prepara- 
tions he  sailed  for  Tripoli  on  July  14th,  arriving  oflE 
that  city,  with  the  gunboats  in  tow,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  month. 

The  defences  Preble  was  now  about  to  attack  were  of 
a  very  formidable  character.  The  city  of  Tripoli  was 
walled  and  the  shore  batteries  mounted  1 19  guns,  many 
of  heavy  calibre.  In  the  harbor  were  moored  nine- 
teen gunboats,  two  large  galleys,  two  schooners,  and  a 
brig,  all  well  armed,  while  the  shore  forces  numbered 
fully  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

To  oppose  this,  Preble  had,  in  all,  one  frigate,  three 
brigs,  three  schooners,  six  gunboats,  each  carrying  one 
long  24-pounder,  and  two  mortar-boats,  each  moimt* 
ing  one  13-inch  brass  mortar,  with  a  crew  of  forty  men. 
The  American  fleet  had,  in  all,  1060  men.  But,  nothing 
deterred  by  the  great  odds  against  him,  Preble  began 
on  July  25th  a  series  of  persistent  attacks  upon  the 
Tripolitans,  which  lasted  until  September  4th.  Nearly 
every  day,  when  the  weather  permitted,  the  ships  went 
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in,  but  on  several  occasions,  when  anchored  in  prepara- 
tion to  attack  the  batteries,  they  were  driven  to  sea  by- 
northeast  gales,  which  usually  lasted  for  several  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  4th,  the  fleet  stood  in, 
with  the  wind  from  the  eastward,  until  the  ships  were 
in  point-blank  range  of  the  batteries.  Then,  covered 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Constitution  and  the  mortar- 
boats,  the  six  gimboats,  led  by  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Decatur,  advanced  to  attack  the  Tripolitan  gimboats, 
as  related  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  the  destruction  of  three  of  the  enemy's  gim- 
boats and  the  capture  of  three  others  that  were  brought 
off  to  the  fleet.  During  this  action  the  Constitution 
fired  262  shot  into  the  town,  the  Americans  receiving  in 
turn  very  little  damage  from  the  Tripolitan  fire. 

On  August  7th,  another  attack  was  made  upon  the 
town  by  the  gimboats,  the  Constitution  not  participat- 
ing, as  the  wind  and  current  were  both  unfavorable  for 
a  ship  of  her  size.  In  this  action  one  of  our  gunboats 
lately  captured  from  the  Tripolitans  was  blown  up  by 
a  hot  shot  from  the  batteries  penetrating  her  magazine. 
Lieutenant  Caldwell,  Midshipman  Dorsey,  and  eight 
seamen  were  killed ;  the  others  escaped  uninjured. 

That  night  the  John  Ada^ns,  Captain  Chaimcey, 
joined  the  fleet  with  the  news  that  additional  ships 
were  coming  out  to  join  the  squadron,  imder  command 
of  Commodore  Samuel  Barron,  who  was  to  relieve 
Commodore  Preble. 

On  August  loth,  the  Dey  indicated,  through  the 
French  consul,  a  disposition  to  treat,  and  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  in,  but  the  terms  he  proposed  were  a 
ransom  of  $500  for  each  American  captive,  which  was 
not  acceptable  to  Preble,  who,  instead,  offered  a  gross 
sum  of  $100,000,  which  the  Dey  declined  to  accept. 
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On  the  twenty -fourth  a  night  attack  was  made,  last- 
ing four  hours,  with  little  perceptible  result^  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth,  Preble  took  the  Con- 
siitutwn  in  within  one  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  the 
entrance,  the  small  vessels  going  yet  closer  in,  and 
opened  a  severe  fire,  which  was  kept  up  until  daylight. 
Preble  then  ran  in  until  the  Constitution  was  within 
musket -shot  of  the  Crown  and  Mole  batteries,  when  he 
brought  to  and  fired  upwards  of  three  hundred  round 
shot,  besides  grape  and  canister,  into  the  town,  the 
Bashaw's  castle,  and  the  batteries.  For  a  time  this 
tremendous  fire  silenced  the  castle  and  two  of  the  bat- 
teries, and,  after  keeping  the  cannonading  up  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  he  hauled  off.  Preble  reports  that 
**a  large  Tunisian  galHot  was  sunk  in  the  mole,  and  a 
Spanish  Seignor  received  considerable  damage.  The 
Tripoline  galleys  and  gunboats  lost  many  men  and  were 
much  cut."  Although  the  Constitniion  was  consider- 
ably injxired  in  her  rigging  in  this  action  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  some  grape-shot  were  found  sticking  in  her 
hull,  not  a  man  was  hurt  on  board  the  ship.  On  Sep- 
tember 3d,  the  Constitution,  with  the  bomb  vessels, 
again  attacked  the  town  and  batteries,  disabling  sev- 
eml  Tripolitan  gunboats,  and  throwing  a  number  of 
shell  into  the  town  before  the  increasing  wind  forced 
them  offshore. 

For  some  time  Preble  had  contemplated  sending  a 
fire-ship  into  the  harbor  to  destroy  the  enemy's  ship- 
ing,  and  to  that  end  the  Intrepid,  that  had  been  so 
successfully  used  the  previous  year  by  Decatur  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Philadelphia,  was  selected.  Master- 
Commandant  Richard  Somers»  of  the  Nautilus,  volun- 
teered for  command  of  this  perilous  enterprise,  and 
Midshipmen  Henry  Wadsworth  (an  uncle  of  the  poet 
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Longfellow)  and  Joseph  Israel,  with  ten  men,  all  volun- 
teers, made  up  her  crew.  One  hundred  barrels  of  pow- 
der were  placed  below  her  deck,  upon  which  were  piled 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fixed  shells,  while  a  fuse,  calcu- 
lated to  bum  fifteen  minutes,  led  aft  to  a  box  filled  with 
combustibles. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  September  4th,  the  Intrepid,  with 
two  boats  towing  astern  for  the  escape  of  her  crew,  was 
accompanied  in  as  far  as  the  rocks  off  the  western 
entrance  by  the  Argus,  Vixen,  and  NatUilus,  After 
leaving  her  consorts,  close  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
ketch  by  the  crews  of  these  vessels,  and  the  last  seen 
of  her  she  was  standing  into  the  harbor  about  a  musket- 
shot  from  the  mole.  Then  the  darkness  shut  her  in, 
but  soon  after  the  batteries  began  firing  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  was  shortly  followed  by  a  vivid  flash  and 
a  tremendous  explosion,  which  was  heard  and  felt  by 
the  ships  outside.  For  an  instant  the  mast  and  sail  of 
the  ketch,  outlined  in  fire,  were  lifted  into  the  air,  and 
then  all  was  darkness! 

In  the  most  painful  state  of  anxiety  the  Americans 
waited  all  night  for  the  return  of  the  boats  of  the  In- 
iref>t\t  but  they  did  not  appear,  and  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  has  never  been  explained,  although  there 
were  various  theories.  Preble  believed  the  ketch  had 
been  unexpectedly  Kxirded  by  one  of  the  Tripolitan 
gimboats  and  that  Somers  had  put  a  match  to  the 
magazine,  preferring  death  to  capture.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  a  stor\'  told  General  Eaton  the  following 
winter  by  a-.i  Amaut  Turk  who  had  been  in  the  Tripoli- 
tan  sorvioo.  and  who  Sviid  the  Intrepid  had  been  boarded 
by  TWv^  Tv^w  g-alleys. 

T:v.s  ».:i5.is:roiis  attair  was  \'Trtually  the  end  of  the 
war.  for  tlio  soas^Mi  was  now  too  far  advanced  for  fiu*- 
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ther  operations,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  Preble 
sent  the  gunboats  and  mortars  back  to  Syracuse  in  tow 
of  the  Enterpise  and  Nautilus,  and  on  the  tenth  Com- 
modore Barron  arrived  off  TripoH  with  the  frigates 
President  and  Constellation  and  took  command  of  the 
squadron.  Four  days  later,  the  Congress  having  ar- 
rived, Preble  proceeded  to  Malta  in  the  Constiiutioft^ 
whence  he  returned  home  in  the  John  Adams. 

Decatur,  who  had  received  his  commission  as  cap- 
tain, now  took  command  of  the  Constitulion,  but  seven 
weeks  later  he  exchanged  with  Rodgers,  who  was  his 
senior,  and  transferred  his  command  to  the  Congress, 
the  Constiiution  being  sent  to  Lisbon  to  refit  and  re- 
cruit her  crew,  which  was  eighty  men  short.  In  Feb- 
ruarys she  returned  to  the  blockade,  and  on  the  24th  of 
April  captured  a  Tripolitan  privateer  with  two  Nea- 
politan prizes,  and  on  May  2  2d  she  became  the  flagship 
of  Commodore  Rodgers,  who  succeeded  Commodore 
Barron,  forced  by  illness  to  return  home. 

On  June  3,  1805,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  be- 
tween the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  Constitution  and  the  batteries  exchanged  peaceful 
salutes.  But  it  was  not  until  Commodore  Rodgere 
moved  his  whole  squadron  down  before  Tunis,  on  Au- 
gust ist,  and  threatened  the  vengeance  of  his  now 
powerful  fleet,  that  the  Bey  of  Tunis  consented  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  peace  he  had  been  putting  off  with  dila- 
tory negotiations. 

The  following  May,  Commodore  Rodgers  gave  up  the 
command  of  the  Cofisiitution  to  Captain  Hugh  G. 
Campbell  and  returned  home,  but  the  ship  was  kept 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  until  the  following  year, 
when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  fall  of  1807,  but  was  at  once  sent  around 
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to  New  York,  where  she  went  out  of  commission  for 
nearly  two  years. 

In  August,  1809,  Commodore  John  Rodgers  took  the 
Constitution  as  the  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron^ but  a  year  later  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Presi- 
dent, believing  her  a  faster  ship;  and  Isaac  Hull  was 
fortunate  enough  to  return  as  flag-captain  to  the  ship 
of  which  he  had  formerly  been  first  lieutenant.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1810-1 1,  the  Constitution  cruised  in  home 
waters,  and  on  August  i,  181 1,  she  sailed  from  Annap- 
olis to  carry  the  new  Minister,  Hon.  Joel  Barlow,  to 
France. 

Our  relations  with  England  were  already  somew^hat 
strained,  and,  as  England  and  France  were  at  war.  the 
exchange  of  courtesies  between  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish naval  officers  were  not  of  a  particularly  cordial 
character  during  the  time  the  Constitution  remained  ir 
English  waters  after  leaving  France,  Indeed,  at  one ' 
time,  in  getting  under  way  in  St>  Helen's  Roads,  the 
guns  of  the  Constituiicm  were  cleared  away,  and  every- 
thing was  ready  for  action,  as  she  stood  out  of  the  har-J 
bor  accompanied  by  a  British  frigate.  Captain  Hull 
evidently  did  not  intend  by  lack  of  precaution  to  be 
compelled  to  repeat  the  mortifying  experience  of  the 
Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake. 

After  a  stormy  passage  home,  the  Constitution  an- 
chored off  Old  Point  Comfort  early  in  March,  and  the 
ship  was  sent  up  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  a. 
thorough  overhauling  and  recoppering.  On  June  18, 
1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  and  three 
days  later  the  Constitution  sailed,  passing  out  between 
the  capes  of  Chesapeake  Bay  on  July  12th. 

On  the  seventeenth,  at  2  p.m.,  four  sail  were  sighted 
to  the  northward,  heading  toward  the  New  Jersey 
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coast,  which  H14II  supposed  to  be  ConmiodGre  Rodgers*s 
squadron.  At  four  o'clock  the  wind  shifted,  and  the 
Consiiixiiion  steered  for  the  last  ship  sighted,  Tliis 
subsequently  proved  to  be  the  Gnerrikre,  38,  Captain 
Dacres.  By  this  time  the  other  four  sail  were  made 
out  to  be  three  ships  and  a  brig;  they  bore  N,N.W., 
and  were  all  on  the  starboard  tack,  apparently  in 
company.  The  wind  now  became  very  light,  and  the 
Constitution  hauled  up  her  mainsail.  The  ship  in  the 
eastern  board,  however,  had  so  far  altered  her  position 
by  six  o'clock  as  to  bear  E.N.E.,  the  wind  having  hith- 
erto been  fair  for  her  to  close,  but  at  a  quarter-past 
six  the  wind  came  out  light  from  the  southward,  bring- 
ing the  American  ship  to  windward.  The  ConsiitHtion 
now  wore  round  with  her  head  to  the  eastward,  set  her 
hght  studdingsails  and  staysails,  and  at  half -past  seven 
beat  to  quarters  and  cleared  for  action,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  speaking  the  nearest  vessel. 

The  wind  continued  very  light  at  the  southward,  and 
the  two  vessels  were  slowly  closing  until  8  p.m.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  Consiiiution  shortened  sail,  and  imme- 
diately aftenvards  showed  the  private  signal  of  the 
day.  After  keeping  the  lights  aloft  nearly  an  hour, 
and  getting  no  answer  from  the  Gtierrikre,  the  Constitu- 
tion, at  a  quarter-past  eleven,  lowered  the  signal,  and 
made  sail  again,  hauling  aboard  her  starboard  tacks. 
During  the  whole  of  the  middle  watch  the  wind  was 
very  light,  from  the  southward  and  westward.  Just  as 
the  morning  watch  was  called,  the  Gtierribre  tacked,  then 
wore  entirely  round,  threw  up  a  rocket,  and  fired  two 
guns.  As  the  day  opened,  three  sail  were  discov- 
ered on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Constitution,  and 
three  more  astern.  At  5  a.m.  a  fourth  vessel  was  seen 
astern. 
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This  was  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Broke,  which 
had  been  gradually  closing  with  the  American  frigate 
during  the  night »  and  was  now  just  out  of  gunshot. 
As  the  ships  slowly  varied  their  positions,  when  the 
mists  were  entirely  cleared  away  the  Consiitntion  had 
two  frigates  on  her  lee  quarter,  and  a  ship-of-the-line, 
two  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner  astern.  The  names 
of  the  enemy's  ships  have  already  been  given,  but  the 
brig  was  the  Nauiilus,  and  the  schooner  another  prize. 
All  the  strangers  had  English  colors  flying.  It  now 
fell  quite  calm,  and  in  this  perilous  position  the  Con- 
stitiition  hoisted  out  her  boats  and  sent  them  ahead 
to  tow,  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  ship  out  of  the  range 
of  the  enemy's  shot.  At  the  same  time  she  whipped  up 
one  of  the  gun-deck  guns  to  the  spar-deck,  and  ran  it 
out  aft,  as  a  stem -chaser,  getting  a  long  18  off  the 
forecastle  also  for  a  similar  purpose.  Two  more  of  the 
24's  below  were  run  out  of  the  cabin  windows,  though 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  away  some  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  stem  frame  in  order  to  make  room. 

By  six  o'clock  the  wind,  which  continued  very  light 
and  baffling,  came  out  from  the  northward  of  west, 
when  the  ship's  head  was  got  round  to  the  southward, 
and  all  the  light  canvas  that  would  draw  was  set.  Soon 
after,  the  nearest  frigate,  the  Shannon,  opened  with 
her  bow  guns,  and  continued  firing  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, but,  perceiving  she  could  not  reach  the  CoftstiiU' 
lion,  she  ceased.  At  half -past  six  Captain  Hull  sounded 
in  twenty-six  fathoms,  when,  finding  that  the  enemy 
was  likely  to  close,  as  he  had  put  the  boats  of  two  ships 
on  one  in  towing,  and  was  also  favored  by  a  little 
more  air  than  the  ConstituHon,  all  the  spare  rope  fit  for 
the  purpose  was  payed  down  into  the  cutters,  bent  on, 
and  a  kedge  was  run  out  near  half  a  mile  ahead,  and  let 
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go.  At  a  signal  given,  the  crew  clapped  on  and  walked 
away  with  the  ship,  overrunning  and  tripping  the  kedge 
as  she  came  up  with  the  end  of  the  line.  While  this 
was  doing,  another  kedge  was  carried  ahead,  and  the 
frigate  gUded  away  from  her  pursuers  before  .they  dis- 
covered  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  enemy  resorted  to  the  same 
expedient.  At  half-past  seven  the  Constitution  got 
a  light  breeze,  when  she  set  her  ensign  and  fired  a 
shot  at  the  Shannon,  the  nearest  ship  astern.  At 
eight  it  fell  calm  again,  and  further  recourse  was  had 
to  the  boats  and  the  kedges,  the  enemy's  vessels  having 
a  light  air,  and  drawing  ahead,  towing,  sweeping,  and 
kedging.  By  nine  o'clock  the  nearest  frigate,  the 
Shannon,  on  which  the  English  had  put  most  of  their 
boats  in  towing  was  closing  fast,  and  there  was  every 
prospect,  notwithstanding  the  steadiness  and  activity 
of  the  American  crew,  that  the  Shannon  would  get 
near  enough  to  cripple  the  Constitution,  when  her  cap- 
ture by  the  rest  of  the  squadron  would  be  inevitable. 
At  this  trying  moment  the  best  spirit  prevailed  in  the 
ship.  Everything  was  stoppered  aloft,  and  Captain 
Hull  was  not  without  hopes,  even  should  he  be  forced 
into  action,  of  throwing  the  Shannon  astern  by  his 
fire,  and  of  continuing  to  maintain  his  distance  from 
the  other  British  vessels.  It  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  could  not  tow  very  near,  as  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  sink  his  boats  with  the  stem  guns  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  a  man  in  the  American  ship  showed 
a  disposition  to  despondency;  officers  and  men  re- 
lieved each  other  regularly  at  the  work,  and  while  the 
officers  threw  themselves  down  on  the  decks  to  get 
short  naps,  the  crew  slept  at  their  guns. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  the 
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chase.  The  Shannon  was  fast  closing,  while  the  Giier- 
ri^e  was  almost  as  near  on  the  larboard  quarter.  An 
hour  promised  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  issue,  when 
suddenly,  at  nine  minutes  past  nine,  a  light  air  from 
the  southward  struck  the  American  ship,  bringing  her 
to  windward-  The  beautiful  manner  in  which  this  ad- 
vantage was  improved  excited  admiration  even  in  the 
enemy.  As  the  breeze  was  seen  coming,  the  Consti- 
tution's sails  were  trimmed,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
under  command  she  was  brought  close  up  to  the  wind, 
on  the  larboard  tack;  the  boats  were  all  dropped  in 
alongside ;  those  that  belonged  to  the  davits  were  run 
up,  while  the  others  were  just  lifted  clear  of  the  water 
by  purchases  on  the  spare  outboard  spars,  where  they 
were  in  readiness  to  be  used  at  a  moment's  notice.  As 
the  ship  came  by  the  wind,  she  brought  the  Guerrikre 
nearly  on  her  lee  beam,  when  that  frigate  opened  a 
fire  from  her  broadside.  While  the  shot  of  this  vessel 
was  falling  just  short  of  them,  the  crew  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  hoisting  up  their  boats  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness as  if  the  duty  was  being  performed  in  a  friendly 
port.  In  about  an  hour,  however,  it  fell  calm  again, 
when  Captain  Hull  ordered  a  quantity  of  the  water 
started,  to  lighten  the  ship*  More  than  two  thousand 
gallons  were  pumped  out,  and  the  boats  were  sent 
ahead  again  to  tow.  The  enemy  now  put  nearly  all 
his  boats  on  the  Shannon,  the  nearest  ship  astern ; 
and  a  few  hours  of  prodigious  exertion  followed  ^  the 
crew  of  the  CoHstitution  being  compelled  to  supply 
the  place  of  numbers  by  their  activity  and  zeal. 
The  ships  were  kept  close  by  the  wind,  and  everything 
that  would  draw  was  set,  and  the  Shannon  was  slowly 
but  steadily  forging  ahead.  About  noon  of  this  day 
there  was  a  little  relaxation  from  labor,  owing  to  the 
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occasional  occiirrence  of  cat's-paws,  and,  by  watching 
them  closely,  the  ship  was  lirged  through  the  water. 
But  at  quarter-past  tw^elve  the  boats  were  again  sent 
ahead,  and  the  toilsome  work  of  towing  and  kedging 
was  renewed. 

At  one  o'clock  a  strange  sail  was  discovered  nearly 
to  leeward.  At  this  moment  the  four  frigates  of  the 
enemy  were  about  one  point  on  the  lee  quarter  of 
the  Consiitution,  at  long  gunshot,  the  Africa  and  the 
two  prizes  being  on  the  lee  beam.  As  the  wind  was 
constantly  baffling,  any  moment  might  have  brought  a 
change,  and  placed  the  enemy  to  windward.  At  seven 
minutes  before  two,  the  Bebndera,  then  the  nearest  ship, 
began  to  fire  with  her  bow  guns,  and  the  ConstitiUion 
opened  with  her  stem-chasers,  but  it  was  found  dan- 
gerous to  use  the  main-deck  guns,  the  transoms  having 
so  much  rake»  the  windows  being  so  high  and  the  gims 
so  short  that  every  explosion  lifted  the  upper  deck,  and 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  stem  frame.  Finding, 
moreover,  that  his  shot  did  little  or  no  execution.  Cap- 
tain Hull  ordered  the  firing  to  cease  at  half-past  two 
o*clock. 

For  several  hours  the  enemy's  frigates  were  now 
within  gunshot,  sometimes  towing  and  kedging,  and 
at  other  times  endeavoring  to  close  with  the  puffs  of 
air  that  occasionally  passed.  At  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  boats  of  the  ConsiitHtion  were  again  ahead,  the 
ship  steering  S,  W,  ^  W,,  with  an  air  so  light  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  At  half -past  seven  she  sounded 
in  twenty-four  fathoms.  For  hours  the  same  toilsome 
work  was  going  on,  until  a  little  before  eleven,  when  a 
light  air  from  the  southward  struck  the  ship,  and  the 
boats  instantly  dropped  alongside,  hooked  on,  and 
were  all  run  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cutter. 
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The  topgallant-studdingsails  and  -staysails  were  set 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  about  half  an  hour  the 
crew  caught  a  little  rest.  But  at  midnight  it  fell 
nearly  calm  again,  though  neither  the  pursuers  nor 
the  pursued  had  recourse  to  the  boats,  probably  from 
an  unwillingness  to  disturb  their  crews. 

At  2  A.M.,  it  was  observed  on  board  the  ConsiiUiiion 
that  the  Guernkre  had  forged  ahead,  and  was  again  oflf 
their  lee  beam.  At  this  time  the  topgallant-studding- 
sails  were  taken  in. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  night,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  it  was  found  that  three  of  the 
enemy's  frigates  were  within  long  gunshot  on  the  lee- 
quarter,  and  the  other  at  about  the  same  distance  on 
the  lee  beam.  The  Africa  and  the  prizes  were  much  far- 
ther to  leeward.  A  httle  after  daylight,  the  Guerrih^e^ 
having  drawn  ahead  siifficiently  to  be  forward  of  the 
Constiiiition' s  beam,  tacked,  when  the  American  ship 
did  the  same  in  order  to  preserv^e  her  position  to 
windward.  An  hour  later  the  JEolus  passed  on  the 
contrary  tack  so  near  that  it  was  thought  by  some 
who  observed  the  movement,  that  she  ought  to  have 
opened  her  fire;  but,  as  that  vessel  was  merely  a  12- 
pounder  frigate,  and  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance, 
it  is  quite  probable  her  commander  acted  judiciously. 
By  this  time  there  was  sufficient  wind  to  induce  Cap- 
tain Hull  to  hoist  in  his  first  cutter. 

The  scene  on  the  morning  of  this  day  was  very 
beautiful,  the  weather  was  mild  and  lovely,  the  sea 
smooth  as  a  pond,  and  there  was  quite  wind  enough 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  any  of  the  extraordinar>'^ 
means  of  getting  ahead  that  had  been  so  freely  used 
during  the  previous  eight-and-forty  hours.  All  the 
English  vessels  had  got  on  the  same  tack  with  the 
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ConstUuHon  again,  and  the  five  frigates  were  clouds  of 
canvas,  from  their  trucks  to  the  water.  Including 
the  American  ship,  eleven  sail  were  in  sight,  and, 
shortly  after,  a  twelfth  appeared  to  windward,  that 
was  soon  ascertained  to  be  an  American  merchant- 
man. But  the  enemy  was  too  intent  on  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regard  anything  else,  and  though  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  capture  the  ships  to  leeward  no  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  paid  to  them.  With  a  view, 
however,  to  deceive  the  ship  to  windward  tlie  English 
frigates  hoisted  American  colors,  when  Captain  Hull 
shrewdly  set  an  English  ensign,  by  way  of  warning 
the  stranger  to  keep  aloof. 

Until  ten  o'clock  the  Constitution  was  making  every 
preparation  for  carrying  sail  hard  should  it  become 
necessary,  and  she  sounded  in  twenty-five  fathoms. 
At  noon  the  wind  fell  again,  though  it  was  found  that 
while  the  breeze  lasted  she  had  gained  on  all  the 
enemy's  ships;  more,  however,  on  some  than  others. 
The  nearest  vessel  now  was  the  Belvidera,  exactly  in 
the  wake  of  the  Constitution,  distant  about  two  and 
a  half  miles,  bearing  W.N.W,  The  nearest  frigate  to 
leeward,  bore  N<  by.  W.  ^  W.,  distant  three  or  three 
and  a  half  miles;  the  two  other  frigates  were  on  the 
lee-quarter,  distant  about  five  miles,  and  the  Africa 
was  hull  down  to  leeward,  on  the  opposite  tack. 

This  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  conditions  of 
the  day  previous,  and  it  allowed  the  officers  and  men 
to  catch  a  little  rest,  though  no  one  left  the  decks. 
At  meridian  the  wind  began  to  blow  a  pleasant  breeze, 
and  the  sound  of  the  water  rippling  under  the  bows  of 
the  vessel  was  again  heard.  From  this  moment  the 
noble  old  ship  slowly  drew  ahead  of  all  her  pursuers, 
the  sails  being  watched  and  tended  in  the  best  manner 
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that  consiunmate  seamanship  could  dictate,  until  4 
p.M,,  when  the  Belmdera  was  more  than  four  miles 
astern,  and  the  other  vessels  were  thrown  behind  in 
the  same  proportion,  though  the  wind  had  again  be- 
come very  light. 

In  this  manner  both  parties  kept  passing  ahead  and 
to  windward  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
profiting  by  every  change,  and  resorting  to  all  the 
means  of  forcing  vessels  through  the  water,  that  are 
known  to  seamen.  At  a  little  before  seven,  however, 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a  heavy  squall,  accom- 
panied by  rain,  when  the  Coiistiiuiion  prepared  to 
meet  it  with  the  coolness  and  discretion  she  had  dis- 
played throughout  the  whole  affair.  The  crew  were 
stationed,  and  everything  was  kept  fast  to  the  last 
m omenta  when,  just  before  the  squall  struck  the  ship, 
the  order  was  given  to  clew  up  and  clew  do^\Ti.  All 
the  light  canvas  was  furled,  a  second  reef  was  taken 
in  the  mizzentopsail,  and  the  ship  was  brought  under 
short  sail  in  an  incredibly  little  time.  The  English 
vessels,  observing  this,  began  to  let  go  and  haul  down 
without  waiting  for  the  wind,  and  when  they  were  shut 
in  by  the  rain  they  were  steering  in  different  directions 
to  avoid  the  force  of  the  expected  squall.  The  Con- 
stitiiiion,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  got  its  weight 
than  she  sheeted  home  and  hoisted  her  fore-  and  main- 
topgallantsails,  and  while  the  enemy  probably  be- 
Heved  her  to  be  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  on  steering  free  she  was  flying  away  from  them, 
an  easy  bowline,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots. 

In  a  little  less  than  an  hour  after  the  squall  struck 
the  ship  it  had  entirely  passed  to  leeward,  and  a  sight 
was  again  obtained  of  the  enemy.  The  Belvidcra,  the 
nearest  vessel,  had  altered  her  bearings  in  that  short 
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period  two  points  more  to  leeward,  and  she  was  a  long 
way  astern.  The  next  nearest  vessel  was  still  farther 
to  leeward,  and  more  distant,  while  the  two  remaining 
frigates  were  fairly  htdl  down.  The  Africa  was  barely 
visible  on  the  horizon! 

All  apprehension  of  the  enemy  now  ceased,  though 
sail  was  carried  to  increase  the  distance  and  to  pre- 
serve the  weather-gage.  At  half-past  ten  the  wind 
backed  farther  to  the  southward,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  steering  free  for  some  time,  took 
in  her  lower  studdingsails.  At  eleven  the  enemy  fired 
two  guns,  and  the  nearest  ship  could  just  be  discerned. 
As  the  wind  bajffled  and  continued  light,  the  enemy 
still  persevered  in  the  chase,  but  at  daylight  the  nearest 
vessel  was  htdl  down  astern  and  to  leeward.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  use  every 
exertion  to  lose  sight  of  the  English  frigates,  and,  the 
wind  falling  light,  the  Constitution's  sails  were  wet 
down,  from  the  skysails  to  the  courses.  The  good 
effects  of  this  were  soon  visible,  as,  at  6  a.m.,  the  top- 
sails of  the  enemy's  nearest  vessels  were  beginning  to 
dip.  At  a  quarter-past  eight  the  English  ships  all 
hauled  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  fully  satisfied 
by  a  trial  that  had  lasted  nearly  three  days  and  as 
many  nights,  under  all  the  circumstances  that  can 
attend  naval  manoeuvres,  from  reefed  topsails  to 
kedging,  that  they  had  no  hope  of  overtaking  their 
enemy. 

Thus  terminated  a  chase  that  has  become  historical 
in  the  American  navy  for  its  length,  closeness,  and 
activity.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  there  were  mani- 
fested much  perseverance  and  seamanship,  a  ready 
imitation,  and  a  strong  desire  to  get  alongside  of  their 
enemy.     But  the  glory  of  the  affair  was  carried  off  by 
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the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Consiiiution.  Throtighout 
all  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  arduous  struggle 
this  noble  frigate,  which  had  so  lately  been  the  subject 
of  the  sneers  of  the  Enghsh  critics,  maintained  the  high 
character  of  a  man-of-war.  Even  when  pressed  upon 
the  hardest,  nothing  was  hurried,  confused,  or  slovenly, 
but  the  utmost  steadiness,  order,  and  discipline  reigned 
in  the  ship.  A  cool,  discreet,  and  gallant  commander 
was  nobly  sustained  by  his  officers;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that,  had  the  enemy  succeeded  in  getting 
any  one  of  their  frigates  fairly  under  the  fire  of  the 
American  ship,  she  would  have  been  very  roughly 
handled.  The  escape  itself  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  admiration  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 
A  little  water  was  pumped  out,  it  is  true ;  and  perhaps 
this  was  necessary  in  order  to  put  a  vessel  fresh  from 
port  on  a  level,  in  light  winds  and  calms,  with  ships 
that  had  been  cruising  some  time ;  but  not  an  anchor 
was  cut  away,  not  a  boat  stove,  nor  a  gun  lost.  The 
steady  man-of*waT*like  style  in  which  the  Constitution 
took  in  all  her  boats,  as  occasion  offered,  the  order 
and  rapidity  with  which  she  kedged,  and  the  vigilant 
seamanship  with  which  she  was  braced  up  and  eased 
off  extorted  admiration  among  the  more  liberal  of  her 
pursuers.  In  this  affair,  the  ship,  no  less  than  those 
who  worked  her,  gained  a  high  reputation,  if  not  with 
the  world  generally,  at  least  with  those  who  perhaps  as 
seldom  err  in  their  nautical  criticisms  as  any  people 
living. 

The  English  relinquished  the  pursuit  at  8  a,m,,  and 
at  half -past  eight,  the  Constitution,  discovering  a  vessel 
on  her  starboard  bow,  made  sail  in  chase;  at  three 
quarters  past  nine  brought  to,  and  spoke  an  American 
brig;  at  ten  made  sail  again  in  chase  of  another  ves- 
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sel  on  the  lee  bow,  which  also  proved  to  be  an  American, 
bound  in.  At  meridian  hoisted  in  the  boat  used  in 
boarding,  took  a  second  reef  in  the  topsails,  and  stood 
to  the  eastward,  the  ship  going  in  to  Boston  near  the 
middle  of  the  same  month.' 

A  few  days  after  the  chase  of  the  Constitution,  the 
English  squadron  separated,  the  Africa  returning  to 
port  with  the  prisoners  and  prizes,  and  the  frigates 
shaping  their  courses  in  different  directions  in  the  hope 
that  the  ship  which  had  avoided  them  so  carefully 
when  in  company  might  be  less  averse  to  meeting 
either  singly. 

In  this  successful  escape  of  the  Constitution  from 
five  British  ships  Captain  Hull  displayed  the  admirable 
seamanship  and  fertility  of  resource  for  which  he  was 
always  noted.  Captain  Byron,  of  the  Belvidera,  in  a 
letter  to  Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  says :  **  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  my  mortification  from  the  extraordin- 
ary escape  of  the  American  frigate,  and  I  am  likewise 
much*  concerned  it  should  fall  so  heavily  on  Dacres." 

If  that  writer  could  have  looked  into  the  future  one 
short  month  he  would  have  been  yet  more  *'  concerned  *' 
for  Dacres  and  the  Guerribre. 

After  his  notable  escape  from  the  British  squadron 
Hull  made  for  the  eastward,  past  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  a  point  near  Cape  Race,  capturing  and  de- 
stroying two  British  merchantmen  on  the  way.  On 
August  1 5th,  he  recaptured  an  American  brig  with  an 
English  prize  crew  on  board,  and  on  the  i6th  he  chased 
and  overhauled  an  armed  brig  which  proved  to  be  the 
privateer  Decatur  of  Salem.     In  his  endeavor  to  escape 

'  This  g^phic  sketch  of  the  famous  escape  of  the  Constitution 
from  an  English  fleet  is  taken,  with  slight  changes,  from  Cooper's 
Naval  History. 
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from  the  supposed  English  man-of-war  the  captain  of 
the  privateer  threw  all  his  guns  overboard;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  loss,  he  good-naturedly  gave  Hull  the 
information  that  he  had  sighted  a  British  frigate  to 
the  southward  the  day  before. 

The  Constitution  was  at  once  kept  to  the  southw^ard, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  in  latitude  41® 
42'  N.,  longitude  55®  48'  W.,  a  sail  was  sighted  bearing 
E.S.E. ;  there  was  a  fresh  leading  breeze,  and  Hull  bore 
away  for  her.  An  hour  later  she  was  made  out  to  be 
a  frigate  by  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack.  She  was 
the  Gucrribre  and  had  left  the  squadron  off  New  York, 
bound  for  Halifax,  where  she  was  going  for  repairs. 

Both  ships  kept  their  course,  and  by  five  o'clock, 
when  but  two  miles  apart,  the  Constitution  took  in  all 
light  sails,  hauled  up  her  courses,  and  beat  to  quarters. 
The  Guerrii^re  hoisted  English  colors,  backed  her  main- 
sail, and  pluckily  waited  for  her  enemy  to  close.  At 
5.05  she  fired  her  starboard  batter\-  without  hitting 
the  Constitution,  and  at  once  wore  round  and  fired 
her  port  b;\tter\\  two  shots  taking  effect. 

The  ConsiiUtticn  now  hoisted  an  ensign  and  jack  at 
each  masthead  and  began  firing  her  bow  guns  as  they 
came  into  bearing.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
fight  was  kept  up.  the  Giw^n^^c  wearing  to  fire  a  broad- 
side, and  the  CoKSU'tu::^*:  \-awing  to  avoid  being  raked, 
and  nring  her  Iv^w  pir.s.  As  this  did  not  prove  effec- 
tual Hull  wv^re  rour.v!.  se:  the  maintopgallantsail  and 
headix:  dow::  tor  his  er.err.y.  who  bore  up  with  the 
wind  or.  the  tx^r:  oiu»r:er. 

Mosos  S:r.::h.  a  sur\":vv"r  of  the  Constitution's  crew 
:r.  :':::s  n^:':::,  :::  h:s  .\\::\:-  5.vr:<\^  in  the  Last  War, 
grav^h-.oaV.y  do>ior.N^>  the  so\.^ne  or.  the  gun-deck  as  the 
two  5;r.::^  arrrosiorxv.  caoh  other,  the  Guerrih^e  firing, 
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the  Constitution,  by  Hull's  orders^  reserving  her  firing. 
He  says: 

Hull  passed  forward  and  aft  among  the  men  at  the  guns, 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  eager  to  begin  the  fight.  "Men/* 
he  said,  "now  do  your  duty.  Your  officers  cannot  have 
entire  command  over  you  now.  Each  man  must  do  all  in 
his  power  for  his  country.  No  firing  at  random.  Let 
€ver>^  man  look  well  to  his  aim."  Just  then  a  shot  struck 
the  CmistiiuHon' s  bulwarks  and  threw  a  shower  of  splinters 
over  the  men  of  the  first  division  on  the  gun-deck. 

Hull  went  up  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  Lieutenant  Morris 
soon  came  to  him  and  reported,  **  The  enemy  has  killed  two 
men.  Shall  we  return  the  fire?"  "No  sir,**  replied  HulL 
Morris  came  again  saying,  **Sir,  they  have  fired  again  and 
killed  two  more  men — shall  we  fire?"  "Noj  sir,"  was  the 
brief  reply. 

A  third  time  Morris  came  aft  **  wishing  to  know  whether 
they  might  nmv  fire?'*  Hull  hesitated  a  moment,  and, 
glancing  at  the  Gnerri^re,  then  about  forty  yards  distant, 
replied,  "Yes,  sir,  you  may  now  fire!" 

The  word  was  passed,  and  a  broadside  followed  at  close 
range  that  made  the  old  Constitution  tremble.  As  Hull 
watched  its  effect  upon  the  enemy  he  slapped  his  white 

knee-breeches  and  exclaimed — *'  By ,  that  vessel  is 

ours!" 

The  Constitution  now  closed  to  windward,  both  ships 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire,  and  in  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  the  American  frigate's  broadside  guns  came  into 
play  the  Guerritre's  mizzenmast  fell  to  starboard, 
knocking  a  large  hole  in  her  counter.  As  it  fell  one 
of  the  American  sailors  shouted  to  a  comrade,  *'Damn 
it,  Jackt  we  Ve  made  a  brig  of  her;  before  we  get 
through  we  11  have  her  a  sloop! *' 

The  Constitution  soon  ranged  ahead  ofT  the  port 
beam  of  the  enemy,  keeping  up  a  very  severe  fire  at 
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two  hundred  yards,  and  at  6.30  Hull  put  the  helm 
hard  aport  to  luff  across  the  Guerrikre^s  bow  and  rake 

her,  but  as  his  braces  had  been  shot  away  the  ship 
did  not  swing  quickly  but  shot  up  into  the  wind  and 
got  stemway.  But  two  broadsides  were  fired  when 
the  English  ship's  bowsprit  fouled  the  lee  ^niizzen*rig- 
ging  of  the  Constituiion.  Lieutenant  Morris  attempted 
to  pass  a  lashing  to  secure  the  bowsprit  where  it 
was,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  body  and  fell  on 
deck.  Lieutenant  William  S.  Brush,  of  the  marines, 
was  killed  at  the  same  time.  The  deadly  musket- 
fire  that  was  kept  up  prevented  either  side  from 
boarding;  although  both  were  prepared  to  do  so.  As 
the  Consiitiiiion's  sails  filled  she  shot  ahead,  and  Just 
at  this  time  both  the  fore  and  mainmast  of  the 
Guerriire  went  by  the  board,  leaving  her  a  helpless 
wreck,  and  at  half-past  six  Captain  Dacres  fired  a  gun 
to  leeward. 

Captain  HuU  now  stood  off  a  short  distance  to  reeve 
new  braces,  secure  his  masts*  and  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  ship,  and  by  seven  o'clock  he  tacked, 
and,  as  the  enemy's  flag  was  still  flying  from  the  stump 
of  the  mizzenmast,  he  ran  under  the  Guerrihre^s  lee, 
when  Captain  Dacres  at  once  struck  his  flag. 

Lieutenant  George  C.  Read,  who  went  on  board  to 
take  possession,  found  the  ship  in  a  terrible  condition. 
Masts  and  spars  were  hanging  over  the  side,  guns  were 
dismounted,  the  decks  were  littered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  and  the  ship  was  sinking.  Hull  sent  boats 
at  once  to  remove  the  prisoners,  with  a  surgeon's  mate 
to  assist  the  wounded. 

When  the  boat  returned  with  Lieutenant  Read  and 
Captain  Dacres,  Hull  met  his  brave  antagonist  at  the 
gangway   and    assisted    him    over   the    side,  saying. 
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**  Dacres,  give  me  yotir  hand,  I  know  you  are  hurt." 
As  the  English  officer  offered  his  sword,  Hull  waved 
it  aside  and  replied,  **  No,  no,  I  will  not  take  a  sword 
from  one  who  knows  so  well  how  to  use  it ;  but  I  will 
trouble  you  for  that  hat,"  he  added,  smiling. 

This  referred  to  a  wager  of  a  hat  made  by  Dacres  at 
a  meeting  with  Hull  before  hostilities  began,  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  possible  hostile  meeting  between  their 
two  ships. 

The  entry  in  the  Constitution's  log  reads:  "The 
second  cutter  returned  bringing  Captain  Dacres  of 
formerly  his  Brittanick  Majesty's  ship  Guerri^e.*' 

An  examination  of  the  prize  proving  that  she  could 
not  be  carried  into  port,  the  Guerri^e  was  set  on  fire 
on  the  following  day,  and  soon  blew  up. 

It  is  said  that  just  before  setting  fire  to  the  Cuem- 
he,  Hull  asked  Captain  Dacres  if  there  was  anything 
he  would  particulariy  like  to  save.  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"my  mother's  Bible,  which  I  have  carried  with  me  for 
years."  Hull  at  once  sent  for  it,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  friendship  between  the  two  captains  that 
lasted  until  Hull's  death  in  1843. 

Years  afterward  Hull,  as  a  commodore,  met  Dacres 
as  an  admiral  at  Gibraltar,  and  at  a  dinner  given  to 
the  American  on  board  the  British  flagship  Dacres 
showed  Mrs.  Hull  this  same  Bible  which  her  husband 
had  saved.  In  1837  Hull  and  Dacres,  the  latter  short 
and  stout,  the  other  tall  and  thin,  were  often  seen,  arm- 
in-arm,  walking  through  the  streets  of  Rome  together. 

COMPARATIVE    FORCE 

Broadside 
Tons  Guns  Weight  Men  Loss 

Constitution  1576  54  684  456  14 

Guerri^e...  1338  50  556  272  79 
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Although  undoubtedly  the  Constitution  was  the 
larger  and  heavier  ship,  Captain  Dacres  had  put  him- 
self on  record  as  ready  to  meet  one  of  her  class  in 
battle.  He  had  written  on  the  logbook  of  an  American 
merchantman  as  follows : 

Captain  Dacres,  commander  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
frigate  Gtierrikre  of  forty-four  guns,  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Commodore  Rodgers  of  the  United  States  frigate 
President,  and  will  be  very  happy  to  meet  him  or  any  other 
American  frigate  of  equal  force  to  the  President  off  Sandy 
Hook,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  few  minutes  t^te-k-t^te. 

The  Constitution  sailed  for  Boston,  where  she  arrived 
August  30th,  and  great  rejoicing  followed  the  news  of 
this  victory  in  the  first  naval  fight  of  the  war.  It  at 
once  changed  the  feeling  of  depression  caused  by  the 
recent  surrender  of  General  Hull  in  Canada  to  the 
greatest  exultation.  Captain  Hull  and  his  officers  were 
entertained  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  a  public  dinner,  and  a 
procession  marched  up  State  Street  in  their  honor. 
Congress  voted  $50,000  prize  money  for  the  officers 
and  men,  with  a  gold  medal  for  Captain  Hull  com- 
memorating the  action,  and  silver  medals  for  the  other 
officers,  while  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented 
Hull  with  a  service  of  plate. 

The  London  Times  said : 

It  is  not  merely  that  an  English  frigate  has  been  taken 
after  what  we  are  free  to  confess  may  be  called  a  brave  re- 
sistance, but  that  it  has  been  taken  by  a  new  enemy — an 
enemy  unaccustomed  to  such  triumphs,  and  likely  to  be 
rendered  confident  by  them.  He  must  be  a  weak  poli- 
tician who  does  not  see  how  important  the  first  triumph  is 
in  giving  a  tone  and  character  to  the  war. 
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Hull,  having  now  had  the  ConsiiiHtion  for  two  years, 
generously  offered  to  give  up  the  command  of  the 
frigate  to  Commodore  Bainbridge  that  he  might  have 
his  opportunity,  and  on  September  15th  Bainbridge 
took  command  of  the  ship,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of 
her  crew,  who  were  devoted  to  Hull,  and  who  expressed 
their  feelings  so  openly  that  a  number  of  them  were 
transferred  from  the  ship  for  mutinous  behavior. 

As  has  already  been  noted  in  a  previous  chapter  the 
Constitution  got  to  sea  October  27,  1812,  in  company 
with  the  Hornet,  and  after  touching  at  the  island  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha  arrived  off  San  Salvador,  De- 
cember 13th.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  arrange  for 
a  combat  between  the  British  Bonne  Citoyenne  and 
the  Hornet,  Bainbridge  sailed  for  a  cruise  off  the 
coast,  and  at  nine  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  December 
29th,  when  about  thirty  miles  offshore,  with  the  wind 
N.Em  he  sighted  two  sail  to  the  northward  rather  in- 
shore, coming  down  before  the  wind.  The  Constitution 
was  then  heading  offshore  on  the  port  tack. 

An  hour  later  one  was  seen  to  be  a  ship  standing  in- 
shore, the  other  a  frigate  heading  directly  for  the  Con- 
stitution.  Bainbridge  tacked  to  the  northward  and 
westward  to  draw  the  frigate  offshore  and  away  from 
her  consort,  and  made  the  private  signals,  which  were 
not  answered,  and,  as  the  other  ship  was  flying  signals 
he  could  not  understand,  he  was  confident  she  was  an 
enemy. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  two  ships  stood  to  the 
eastward  on  parallel  courses,  and  just  before  noon  the 
strange  frigate  showed  English  colors,  while  the  Con- 
stiiuiion  displayed  the  American  flag  at  the  peak  and 
main,  with  a  jack  at  the  fore.  The  yova,  38,  as  she 
proved  to  be,  was  bound  from  Spithead  to  the  East 
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Indies,  and  on  the  previous  day  had  capttired  the 

American  ship  William,  which  was  then  in  company 
with  her,  with  a  prize  crew  on  board. 

At  1.30  P.M.  Bainbridge,  believing  he  had  gained 
sufficient  offing,  headed  the  Constitution  for  the  yava, 
took  in  his  royals  and  mainsail,  and  tacked,  the  Eng- 
lish ship  being  then  a  mile  to  windward  on  the  Consti- 
iutian's  quarter.  At  two  o'clock  Bainbridge  fired  a  gun 
ahead  of  the  yava,  and  at  once  followed  with  a  broad- 
side. The  English  ship  replied  with  a  destructive 
fire,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  Constitution's 
crew.  A  general  action  with  round  and  grape  com- 
menced at  2.10,  and  the  yava,  forging  ahead,  kept 
away  to  cross  the  Constitution's  bow,  but  the  Ameri- 
can wore,  and  thus  brought  the  heads  of  both  ships 
to  the  westward.  The  ships  now  draining  together,  the 
yava  again  attempted  to  pass  around  the  Constitu- 
iion's  bow,  and  the  two  ships  wore  together,  bring- 
ing their  heads  to  the  eastward,  the  American  still  to 
leeward. 

For  the  third  time  the  yava  attempted  to  cross  the 
Constituiion  s  bow,  but  again  failed.  Both  vessels 
now  ran  off  free,  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  the 
English  ship  still  to  windward,  when  at  2.55  the  yava 
attempted  to  close,  and,  running  down  on  the  Constitu- 
lion's  quarter,  her  jib-boom  ran  into  the  American's 
mizzen -rigging,  where  she  was  exposed  to  a  raking  fire. 
The  head  of  the  yava's  bowsprit  was  soon  shot  away» 
and  in  a  few  minutes  her  foremast  went  by  the  board, 
the  ships  then  separating. 

The  Constitution  now  shot  ahead,  keeping  away  to 
avoid  being  raked,  and,  wearing,  luffed  up  under  the 
yava's  quarter,  then,  wearing  again,  the  two  frigates 
came  alongside  of  each  other,  and  engaged  yard-arm 
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and  yard-ami.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  Java's 
mizzenmast  fell,  leaving  only  the  mainmast  standing 
with  the  main-yard  shot  away  in  the  slings. 

At  4.05,  the  fire  from  the  Java  having  ceased,  the 
Constitiition  hauled  aboard  her  tacks,  luffed  across  her 
antagonist's  bow,  and  passed  to  windward  under  top- 
sails, courses,  spanker,  and  jib»  and  passed  an  hotu" 
in  repairing  damages.  Then,  seeing  that  the  Java's 
flag  was  still  flying,  Bainbridge  wore  around  and  stood 
across  the  Englishman's  bow,  when  the  Java  hauled 
do^Ti  her  colors. 

First  Lieutenant  Parker  was  sent  on  board,  and 
found  the  English  ship  was  a  riddled,  dismantled 
wreck,  while  her  loss  was  twenty-two  killed  and  102 
wounded.  Among  these  last  was  her  commander, 
Captain  Henry  Lambert,  mortally  wounded,  who  died 
three  days  later  at  Bahia.  The  Constitution  had  only 
twelve  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  Early  in  the 
action  Commodore  Bainbridge  was  wounded  by  a 
musket -ball  in  the  hip,  and  later  by  a  piece  of  copper 
langrage  in  the  thigh,  which  was  not  extracted  for 
several  days.  Notwithstanding  these  painful  wounds, 
however,  he  kept  the  deck  and  directed  the  fight 
throughout.  Lieutenant  x\lwyn,  a  young  officer  of 
great  promise,  who  had  been  promoted  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  the  action  wnth  the  Cuerrii^e,  died  of  his 
wotmds  on  January  28th. 

After  Captain  Lambert  had  been  removed  from 
the  Java,  and  was  lying  on  a  cot  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Constitution,  Commodore  Bainbridge  approached 
him*  supported  by  two  of  his  officers,  and,  presenting 
the  gallant  Lambert  his  side-arms,  said,  with  uncon- 
cealed emotion,  "I  return  your  sword,  my  dear  sir, 
with  ray  sincerest  wish  that  you  may  recover  and  wear 
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it  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  with  honor  to  yourself 
and  to  your  country/' 

The  Java  was  formerly  the  French  frigate  Renommie, 
captured  off  Madagascar  May  14,  181 1,  by  the  British 
frigate  Phwbe,  36,  after  an  action  of  several  hours, 
during  which  the  French  lost  93  out  of  a  crew  of  470, 
including  her  Commander,  Captain  M.  Roquebert, 

Although  the  Java  might  have  been  carried  into  a 
port  near  at  hand,  Bainbridge  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  take  her  into  a  Brazilian  port,  where  they 
were  notoriously  unfriendly  to  the  Americans,  so,  after 
lying  by  her  two  or  three  days,  he  removed  her  crew 
and  blew  her  up,  first  removing  her  wheel,  which  he 
needed  to  replace  his  own,  shot  away  in  the  fight. 

Some  years  aften^^^ard,  when  the  Constitution  was 
in  the  Mediterranean,  some  English  officers,  after  go- 
ing over  the  ship,  expressed  their  admiration  of  her, 
wondering,  however,  where  everything  else  was  so  at- 
tractive, that  her  wheel  should  be  so  clumsy.  The 
lieutenant  who  was  acting  as  cicerone  explained  to 
the  visitors  that  the  wheel  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  not  American  about  the  Constituiimt. 
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The  London  Times,  in  commenting  on  the  action^ 
said: 


The  loss  of  a  single  frigate  by  us,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  small 

one;  when  viewed  as  part  of  the  British  navy  it  is  almost 
nothing;  yet  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun* 
tries  to  which  the  vessels  belonged,  we  know  not  of  any 
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calamity  of  twenty  times  its  amount  that  might  have  been 
attended  with  more  seriotis  consequences  to  the  worsted 
party. 

The  Java  had  on  board  as  passengers  Lieutenant- 
General  Hislop  and  staff,  who  were  paroled  and  landed 
with  the  Java's  crew  at  Sao  Salvador.  On  parting, 
General  Hislop  presented  Bainbridge  with  a  gold- 
mounted  sword  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  shown  to  him  and  his  suite  on  board  the 
Constitution,  Captain  Lambert  was  carried  on  shore, 
where  he  died. 

On  January  6th  Bainbridge  sailed  for  home,  leav- 
ing the  Hornet,  under  Captain  Lawrence,  still  block- 
ading the  Bomte  Citoyenne.  The  Constitution  arrived 
in  Boston  February  28,  1813,  and  the  citizens  were 
wild  with  delight  at  this  second  victory  of  **01d  Iron- 
sides "  within  five  months.  Again  her  citizens  marched 
in  procession  up  State  Street,  and  a  second  dinner 
was  spread  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  honor  of  a  victory  for 
the  Constitution,  Congress  once  more  voted  thanks, 
and  gold  and  silver  medals,  with  another  $50,000  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Java, 

The  British  Admiralty,  finding  the  loss  of  three 
frigates  within  half  a  year  altogether  too  much  for 
their  equanimity,  issued  orders  that  no  i8-pounder 
frigate  in  future  should  engage  a  frigate  with  24-pound- 
ers,  if  the  action  could  be  avoided.  They  also  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  cut  down  a  number  of  line-of-battle 
ships  to  make  them  matches  for  our  heavy  frigates. 

The  Constitution  was  thoroughly  prepared  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Captain  Charles  Stewart  re- 
lieved Commodore  Bainbridge  in  command,  and  after 
shipping  an  almost   entirely  new  crew  and  receiving 
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a  fresh  detail  of  officers,  the  old  ship  sailed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1813  on  a  cruise  to  the  Windward 
Islands. 

On  February  15,  1814,  on  the  Guiana  coast,  Cap- 
tain Stewart  captxired  and  destroyed  the  British  14- 
gun  schooner  Pictou,  with  a  crew  of  seventy-five  men. 
On  the  24th  he  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Pique,  36, 
and  chased  her  through  the  Mona  Passage,  but  she 
escaped  during  the  night.  Warned  by  previous  ex- 
perience, her  captain  had  received  positive  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  to  avoid  an  imequal  contest,  and 
he  wisely  obeyed  orders  when  the  Constitution  hove 
in   sight. 

This  cruise  was  only  moderately  successful,  the 
only  captures  being  the  ship  Lovely  Ann,  ten  guns; 
the  schooner  Pictou,  fourteen  guns,  and  the  schooner 
Phcenix  and  brig  Catherine,  both  destroyed.  On  the 
morning  of  April  3d,  while  heading  for  Portsmouth, 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  northeast,  and  Stewart  decided 
to  make  the  port  of  Boston.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
wind  had  died  away,  when  two  square-rigged  vessels, 
evidently  men-of-war,  were  sighted  to  the  E.S.E.,  com- 
ing up  with  a  fresh  breeze.  The  Constitution  was  then 
becalmed  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Thatcher's 
Island. 

By  ten  o'clock  she  caught  the  wind  from  S.E.,  when 
the  two  British  38  -  g\m  frigates,  Tenedos,  Captain 
Parker,  and  Junon,  Captain  Upton,  were  but  three 
and  a  half  miles  distant  to  windward.  As  Stewart 
had  no  pilot  on  board,  he  did  not  dare  to  risk  taking 
the  channel  between  Baker's  Island  and  the  Misery 
and  nmning  for  Salem,  so  he  stood  for  Halfway  Rock, 
keeping  in  deep  water.  Meanwhile  he  lightened  ship 
by  throwing  overboard  spare  spars,  provisions,  and 
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prize  goods,  and  starting  his  water  and  pumping  it 
out.  Professor  Ira  N,  Mollis,  in  his  Frigate  ''ConsiitH' 
tion,'*  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was  only 
when  the  whiskey  in  the  spirit -room  had  been  started 
and  pumped  overboard  that  the  old  Constitution 
reached  her  proper  trim,  and  began  to  draw  ahead  of 
her   pursuers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  by  noon  the  Constitution  rounded 
Halfw^ay  Rock  and  squared  away  for  Marblehead,  and 
by  one  O'clock  she  had  anchored  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Sewall,  the  Tenedos  and  yunon  lying  six  miles 
outside.  Fearing  the  frigates  might  come  in  and  at- 
tack the  Constitution,  a  number  of  guns  were  sent  over 
from  Salem,  and  the  Marblehead  battalion  of  artillery 
were  under  arms,  while  Commodore  Bainbridge,  to 
whom  an  express  had  been  sent,  despatched  assistance 
from  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Guards  started  to  march  from  Boston  to  render 
aid  to  the  threatened  ship,  but  their  assistance  was  not 
needed,  as  the  British  frigates  sailed  away  that  after- 
noon. James  says  that  Captain  Parker  was  anxious 
to  follow  the  American  frigate  in,  but  the  Tenedos  was 
recalled  by  a  signal  from  the  Junon.  Three  days  later 
the  Constitution  ran  in  to  Boston  Harbor,  where  she 
was  closely  blockaded  for  eight  and  a  half  months 
by  the  British  squadron. 

During  this  time  there  were  constant  reports  that 
the  British  were  preparing  for  a  combined  land  and 
naval  attack  upon  Boston,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
navy  yard  at  that  port,  with  its  large  stores  of  military 
supplies,  as  well  as  the  line-of*battle  ship  Indepen- 
dence, then  at  the  navy  yard  in  a  partly  finished  con- 
dition. Commodore  Bainbridge  therefore  prudently 
made  every  preparation  for  the  defence  of  the  station. 
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The  Constitution  was  anchored  so  as  to  cover  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  and  near  her  the  Independence 
was  moored  with  a  few  guns  hastily  mounted.  Sev- 
eral shore  batteries  were  also  erected.  When  the  Brit- 
ish ships  appeared  below  in  force,  Bainbridge  applied 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Commonwealth,  asking 
the  co-operation  of  the  State.  To  this  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  modestly  suggested  that 
the  naval  ships  should  be  moved  down  below  Fort 
Warren,  where  the  enemy  could  fight  it  out  with  them 
without  danger  to  the  city.  This  suggestion  Com- 
modore Bainbridge,  who  had  so  lately  been  f^ted  by 
the  citizens  of  Boston  after  his  capture  of  the  Java, 
very  properly  declined  to  consider. 

In  December,  the  British  blockading  squadron  in- 
cluded the  Newcastle,  50,  Acasta,  40,  and  the  i8-gim 
brig-sloop  Arab,  but  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  month, 
the  ships  being  temporarily  absent,  Stewart  put  to  sea 
and  succeeded  in  getting  **01d  Ironsides*'  once  more 
on  open  water.  The  ship  was  at  once  headed  to  the 
southeast,  and  on  December  24th,  when  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Bermudas,  the  brig  Nelson  was  captured, 
and  by  a  misunderstanding  of  orders  she  was  scuttled 
and  sunk  on  the  twenty-sixth.  Later,  while  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  ship  Sttsannah,  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  was  captured  on  February  i6th  off 
Lisbon  and  sent  to  New  York. 

On  the  morning  of  February  20th,  by  an  unaccount- 
able impulse,  as  Stewart  afterward  explained,  the  Com- 
modore ordered  the  helm  put  up  and  ran  the  ship  off 
southwest  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  That  afternoon  at  one 
o'clock,  in  latitude  ^;^°  44'  N.,  longitude  14°  39'  W.,  a  sail 
was  seen  two  points  off  the  port  bow,  and  shortly  after- 
ward another  sail  was  made  about  ten  miles  to  the 
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westward  of  the  first.  Both  were  standing  close-hauled 
to  the  northward,  on  the  starboard  tack.  The  first  ves* 
sel  seen  was  the  British  frigate-built  ship  Cyane,  Cap- 
tain Gordon  Thomas  Falcon;  the  other  the  ship-sloop 
Lei^ant,  Captain  the  Honorable  George  Douglass, 

At  4  P.M.  the  Levant  signalled  the  Cyatte  that  the 
strange  sail  was  an  enemy  and  ran  down  before  the  wind 
to  join  her  companion.  The  Constitution  at  once  set 
lower  topmast,  topgallant  and  royal  studdingsails  and 
bore  up  in  chase,  A  half -hour  later  her  mainroyal- 
mast  carried  away,  but  another  was  immediately  sent 
up,  and  by  five  o'clock  she  opened  fire  with  her  bow- 
chasers,  but  as  the  shot  fell  short  and  hindered  her 
progress  Stewart  soon  ceased  firing. 

At  5*30,  the  Cyaue  spoke  the  Levant^  and  Captain 
Douglass  declared  he  should  fight  the  American  frigate, 
but,  seemingly  desirous  of  postponing  the  engagement 
until  night*  the  English  ships  hauled  close  to  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  tack,  endeavoring  to  work  to  wind- 
ward. The  ConstiUiiion,  however,  was  coming  fast 
do%ii  on  them,  and,  failing  to  outwind  her,  the  Cyane 
and  Levant  both  stripped  to  fighting  canvas  and  formed 
in  head  and  stem  Hne  about  a  cable's  length  apart  on 
the  starboard  tack. 

At  six  o'clock  they  ran  up  red  British  ensigns,  and 
the  ConsiiUition  showed  her  colors  as  she  ranged  down 
to  windward  of  the  two  ships  and  opened  the  combat 
by  dropping  a  shot  between  them.  The  broadside 
firing  from  all  three  ships  now  became  general  at  three 
hundred  yards*  range,  so  close  that  the  American  ma* 
rines  were  kept  busily  engaged  during  the  entire  action. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this  fire  was  kept  up  until 
a  great  body  of  smoke  had  enveloped  the  ships,  shutting 
out  the  combatants  from  each  other,  and  for  a  few 
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minutes  the  firing  ceased.  When  at  last  the  smoke 
lifted  and  the  moon  came  out,  the  Levant  was  seen 
dead  to  leeward  on  the  port  beam  of  the  Constitution, 
while  the  Cyane  was  luffing  up  on  her  port  quarter. 
Stewart  gave  the  sloop  a  broadside,  then  braced  his 
main  and  mizzentopsails  aback,  shook  all  forward, 
let  fly  the  jib-sheet,  and  backed  astern,  imder  cover  of 
his  own  smoke,  imtil  he  was  abreast  of  the  corvette, 
forcing  her  to  fill  to  avoid  being  raked,  and  at  the  same 
time  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  her. 

The  Levant  now  bore  up  to  the  aid  of  her  consort, 
but  Stewart  filled,  and,  shooting  ahead,  fired  two 
broadsides  into  her  stem,  when  she  at  once  made  sail 
to  get  out  of  the  combat,  the  Cyane  gallantly  drawing 
in  to  take  the  fire  of  the  Constitution;  but,  as  she  at- 
tempted to  wear,  Stewart  wore  his  ship  short  aroimd 
and  gave  the  Cyane  a  stem  rake,  receiving  the  English- 
man's port  broadside  in  his  own  bow.  At  6,50,  just 
forty  minutes  after  the  first  gun  was  fired,  Captain 
Falcon  fired  a  lee  gun  and  hoisted  a  light  in  token  of 
surrender. 

Second  Lieutenant  Hoffman  was  sent  with  a  small 
crew  to  take  possession,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Stewart 
filled  away  for  the  Lei^ant.  Captain  Douglass,  having 
reeved  new  braces,  hauled  his  wind  and  met  the  Con- 
stitution at  8.50,  both  ships  exchanging  broadsides. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  consort  had  been  put  out  of 
action,  he  crowded  sail  to  escape,  but  was  soon  over- 
hauled by  the  Constitution,  who  opened  with  her  star- 
board bow-chasers,  and  soon  afterward  the  Levant's 
colors  were  hauled  down  and  First  Lieutenant  Ballard 
was  sent  on  board  to  take  command. 

The  American  loss  in  this  fight  was  three  killed 
and  twelve  wounded,  three  of  these  mortally.     The 
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two  British  ships  had  nineteen  killed  and  forty-two 
wounded. 
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This  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
naval  battles  on  record  for  the  force  engaged ;  and  the 
skill  displayed  by  Captain  Stewart  in  handling  his  ship 
against  two  brave  and  resourceful  antagonists  has  per- 
haps never  been  excelled. 

In  a  naval  combat p  where  one  ship  is  engaging  two, 
it  is  a  most  unusual  thing  for  the  single  ship  to  avoid 
being  raked  by  one  or  the  other  of  her  antagonists. 
But  in  this  fight  the  Consiiiuiion  w^as  not  once  sub- 
jected to  a  raking  fire,  while,  on  the  contrary,  she  re- 
ft peatedly  raked  both  of  her  antagonists,  backing  and 
filling  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  forcing  the  British 
ships  down  to  leeward  in  a  most  brilliant  series  of 
manoeuvres. 
H      Five  years  before,  in  February,  181 2,  a  French  44- 
gun  frigate  engaged  the  British  ships  Rainbow,  26,  and 
Avon,  18,  separately,  and  after  a  long  battle  all  three 
■  of  the  combatants  separated,  and  both  French  and 
English  claim  that  the  other  fled ;  but  Stew^art  fought 
his  two  opponents  together  and  captured  them  both. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  refitting  the  prizes,  and 
Captain  Stew^art  then  ran  for  Porto  Praya,  where  he 
arrived  on  March  loth.  He  at  once  chartered  a  brig  as 
a  cartel,  and  put  one  hundred  of  his  prisoners  on  board 
to  get  her  ready  for  sea.  Others  were  landed,  but  the 
work  was  delayed  by  a  very  hea\^y  fog  which  hung  low 
over  the  water.  At  noon  on  the  twelfth,  the  upper 
sails  of  a  large  ship  were  discovered  close  in  to  the  bay, 
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and  immediately  after  two  other  large  ships  hove  in 
sight  standing  in  to  the  port. 

When  Lieutenant  Shubrick  reported  the  first  ship 
to  Captain  Stewart,  who  was  sha\Tng  in  his  cabin,  he 
ordered  him  to  get  under  way  and  run  out  to  take  a 
look  at  the  stranger.  But  a  moment  later,  when  the 
other  ships  were  seen,  he  ordered  the  cable  cut  and 
signal  to  be  made  to  the  Cyane  and  Levattt  to  get 
under  way.  Stewart  felt  sure,  if  these  were  British 
ships,  they  would  pay  no  respect  to  the  neutraUty  of 
the  port. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  ship  was 
sighted,  the  Constitution  was  standing  out  of  the  har- 
bor imder  topsails,  closely  followed  by  her  prizes.  The 
Portuguese  batteries,  manned,  it  was  said,  by  the  Eng- 
hsh  prisoners  sent  on  shore,  treacherously  opened  on 
the  American  ships,  but  no  harm  was  done  by  their 
badly  directed  fire. 

The  Coftstitution  made  sail  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and, 
as  the  ships  cleared  the  entrance  close  to  East  Point, 
they  headed  on  the  port  tack  to  the  eastward,  passing 
within  range  of  the  nearest  ship.  The  British  fleet  in- 
cluded the  Constitution  s  old  blockading  enemies  off 
Boston,  the  Xrd;castle,  50,  and  Acasta,  40,  accompanied 
by  the  Leander,  50.  Crossing  topgallant-yards,  Stew- 
art made  the  best  of  his  way  on  the  port  tack,  closely 
followed  by  the  three  British  frigates. 

By  12.50  the  Constitution  had  gained  on  her  pur- 
suers, but  the  Cyanc  had  fallen  so  far  astern  and  to  lee- 
ward that  Stewart  signalled  her  to  tack  lest  she  be 
cut  off.  This  was  done  and  she  ran  off  to  the  north- 
west, and  at  2.35  was  out  of  sight  of  all  the  ships,  when, 
shaping  her  course  for  home,  she  reached  America  on 
April  loth. 
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At  1.45,  the  Newcastle  opened  on  the  ConsiUution^ 
but  her  shot  all  fell  short.  By  three  o'clock  the  Levant 
had  fallen  to  leeward  so  that  Stewart  signalled  her  to 
tack,  which  she  did,  when  straightw^ay  all  three  British 
ships  tacked  in  pursuit,  abandoning  the  chase  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Levant  ran  in  to  the  anchorage  at 
Porto  Praya  and  anchored  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  a  heavy  battery,  but,  nevertheless,  the  Eng- 
Hsh  ships  opened  fire  upon  the  sloop,  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  the  colors  of  the  Levant  were  hauled  down  to 
three  heavy  British  frigates  in  a  neutral  port.  This 
sacrifice  of  the  Levant  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
safety  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Cyane,  but  the  course 
of  the  English  fleet  in  abandoning  the  chase  of  the  Coit- 
stitniion  was  most  severely  and  justly  criticised  by  the 
English  press. 

The  Constitution  anchored  in  Maranham,  April  2d, 
and  landed  her  British  prisoners,  and  she  then  sailed 
for  Porto  Rico,  where,  receiving  positive  information 
that  the  war  had  ended,  Stewart  sailed  for  home  and 
anchored  off  the  battery  in  New  York  on  May  15^  181 5, 
three  months  after  the  ratification  of  peace.  Thirty 
days  were  allowed  by  the  treaty  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  eastern  Atlantic,  and  as  the  Cyafie  was 
captured  on  February  aoth,  only  three  days  after  the 
ratification,  she  was  retained  in  our  service. 

The  arrival  at  New  York  of  the  Constiiniion,  after 
her  third  successful  contest  with  British  ships-of-war, 
caused  very  general  rejoicing,  and  Congress  awarded 
Captain  Stewart  a  sw^ord  of  honor  and  a  gold  medai 
The  colors  of  the  Cyane  and  Levant  are  still  preserved 
as  precious  relics  in  the  Naval  Institute  at  Annapolis. 

From  1815  to  1821  the  Constittttion  was  laid  up  at 
Boston,  but  on  May  13,  1821,  she  sailed  as  the  flagship 
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of  Commodore  Jacob  Jones  in  the  Mediterranean,    Ehir- 

ing  this  cruise  Lord  Byron  visited  the  ship.  The  cniise 
was  a  very  quiet  one,  and  in  rSaj  she  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, where  she  remained  until,  in  1826,  she  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Thomas  Macdonough,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  in 
her  more  than  twenty  years  before  in  those  waters. 
Captain  Macdonough  was  relieved  by  Captain  Daniel  T, 
Patterson  in  1827,  and  during  his  command  the  Con- 
siituHon  was  summoned  to  Greece  to  aid  Dr,  S,  G. 
Howe  of  Boston  in  recovering  a  portion  of  a  cargo  of 
provisions  sent  out  for  the  starving  Greeks,  that  had 
been  stolen.  She  returned  to  Boston  in  July,  1828, 
went  out  of  commission,  and  the  following  year  was 
surveyed  and  reported  unseaworthy. 

The  estimated  cost  of  repairs  exceeding  the  total 
original  cost  of  building  the  ship,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  after  consultation  with  the  Naval  Commission- 
ers, decided  to  have  '*  Old  Ironsides''  broken  up  or  sold. 
This  would  undoubtedly  have  been  done,  had  not 
young  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  by  fortunate  chance 
seen  in  a  newspaper  that  the  Consiittilion  was  to  be 
destroyed,  and  his  muse  was  thus  inspired  to  write  for 
the  Boston  Advertiser  the  well-known  lines^  beginning: 


Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  downl 

A  great  wave  of  patriotic  sentiment  swept  over  the 
country  as  the  stirring  poem  was  copied  far  and  wide  in 
the  press,  and  the  iconoclastic  hand  of  the  Secretar>^  of 
the  Navy  was,  happily,  stayed.  Congress  readily  voted 
a  sufficient  appropriation,  and  the  old  ship  was  the 
first  vessel  taken  into  the  new  dry  dock  just  completed 
at  the   Boston  Navy  Yard.      By  a  happy  thought, 
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Captain  Hull  was  then  ordered  to  command  the  Consii- 
tutwn,  and  she  was  docked  in  the  presence  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  on  Jime  24,  1833,  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Constitution  had  been  in  a  dry  dock,  and  it  was 
foimd  that  her  keel  was  hogged  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
out  of  line»  the  result  probably  of  her  having  stuck  on 
the  ways  at  her  laiinching. 

After  a  complete  restoration,  and  just  before  sailing, 
the  famous  decapitation  of  her  figure-head — -which  was 
a  full-length  figure  of  President  Jackson — occiured. 

The  story  of  the  removal  of  the  Jackson  head  by 
Samuel  W,  Dewey,  who  sawed  it  off  one  dark  night, 
has  been  told  so  often  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it  here.  After  the  Constitution  went  around  to  New 
York,  the  figure-head  was  repaired,  and,  after  remain- 
ing forty  years  in  its  place,  it  was  removed  from  the 
idiip  and  is  now  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  Constitu- 
tion sailed  for  Havre  on  March  16,  1834,  to  bring  home 
Mr.  Livingston,  our  Minister  to  France,  arriving  in 
New  York,  June  2  2d. 

August  19,  1835,  the  Constitution  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Elliott, 
On  a  visit  to  Malta  in  the  spring  of  1836,  Washington's 
birthday  was  duly  observed,  not  only  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  by  fourteen  British  vessels  in  the  harbor,  all 
of  whom  dressed  ship  and  fired  salutes,  while  the  Ameri- 
can officers  were  most  cordially  received  by  their  Eng- 
lish hosts.  The  ship  returned  to  Norfolk  on  August  i, 
1838. 

May  20,  1839,  she  sailed  as  the  flagship  of  Commo- 
dore Alexander  Claxton  on  the  West  Pacific  station, 
returning  to  Norfolk  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  londer  Cap- 
tain  Turner,  who  took  command  after  Commodore 
Claxton*s  death,  March  7,  1841,     During  the  next  two 
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years  the  Constitution  was  commanded  by  Captain  Fox* 
hall  A,  Parker  and  Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  and 
on  March  26,  1844,  she  was  sent  on  a  special  cruise  to 
the  China  seas,  under  Captain  John  Percival,  kno^Ti  in 
the  service  through  his  numerous  eccentricities  as 
'*mad  Jack/*  During  this  cruise,  while  at  Singapore, 
Commodore  Chads,  commanding  the  British  fleet,  went 
on  board  the  Constiitition  to  see  the  ship  where  he,  as 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Java^  had  been  a  prisoner  thirty- 
two  years  before.  After  circumnavigating  the  globe, 
the  Constitiiiion  came  home  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
reaching  Boston,  October  5,  1848,  having  sailed  52,279 
miles  in  495  days  at  sea,  or  an  average  of  106  miles  a 
day  for  the  entire  time. 

Again  the  old  ship  was  laid  up  for  two  years,  and  then 
sailed  under  Captain  John  Gwynn,  December  9,  1848, 
for  her  old  cruising-ground  in  the  Mediterranean  as  the 
flagship  of  Commodore  W.  C.  Bolton,  Captain  Gwynn 
died  on  September  4,  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cap- 
tain  Thomas  A.  Conover,  who  brought  the  Constitution 
to  New  York,  January  11,  185 1. 

December  22,  1S52,  the  Constitutian  sailed  for  her 
last  visit  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain John  Rudd,  as  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Mayo.  After  two  years*  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
she  returned  to  Portsmorth,  N.  H.,  and  went  out  of 
commission,  never  again  to  be  sent  to  sea  on  active 
naval  service.  In  i860,  the  Cmistitution  was  sent  to 
Annapolis  for  the  use  of  the  midshipmen,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Commanding  David  D.  Porter, 
who  was  detached  after  she  had  been  moored  at  a 
wharf  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  deemed  un- 
safe to  leave  the  Constitution  where  she  was,  as  Captain 
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George  S.  Blake,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  wrote 
to  the  Navy  Department  that  he  had  the  most  reliable 
information  that  it  was  the  determination  of  many 
people  in  Marjdand  that  the  Constitution  should  be  the 
first  ship-of-war  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  Confederate 
States,  As  the  ship  was  in  a  very  defenceless  condi- 
tion, Captain  Blake  ordered  Lieut,  G.  W.  Rodgers  to 
take  her  to  New  York  the  moment  she  was  able  to 
proceed  to  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  April  21st,  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  very^  fortunately  arrived  from  Havre  de  Grace 
with  the  8th  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Volunteers  on 
board  the  steamer  Maryland.  With  his  ready  consent, 
three  companies,  many  of  the  men  being  Marblehead 
fishermen,  w^ere  placed  on  board  the  Constiiution,  and 
the  Maryland  took  her  in  tow.  After  grotanding  on 
Greenberry  Point,  she  was  finally  kedged  off,  and,  in 
tow  of  the  R.  R,  Cuykr,  with  the  Harriet  Lafte  in  com- 
pany, the  grand  old  ship  w*as  safely  brought  to  New 
York  three  days  later.  After  the  removal  of  the  Naval 
Academy  to  Newport,  the  Consiitution  was  taken  there 
for  a  training  and  practice  ship. 

By  this  prompt  action  of  Captain  Blake  and  the  for- 
tuitous arrival  of  General  Butler*s  command  of  Mas- 
sachusetts militia  at  the  happy  moment  when  they 
were  so  sorely  needed,  *'01d  Ironsides'*  was  saved  for 
the  Union,  and  although,  like  the  Constellation,  her 
fighting  days  were  forever  ended^  the  loss  of  this  his* 
toric  ship  to  the  enemy  at  that  time  would  have  been 
deemed  a  most  unfortunate  augury. 

In  August,  1865,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Con^ 
siitittion  was  towed  out  of  Newport  under  command 
of  Commander  Philip  C.  Johnson,  but,  disdaining  the 
aid  of  steam,  the  old  ship  made  such  good  headway 
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that  the  towHnes  were  cast  off,  and  she  made  her  way 
to  Annapolis  under  sail,  during  one  watch  reeling  off 
thirteen  and  a  half  knots  an  hour. 

For  the  next  six  years  the  ConstiiuHon  remained 
at  the  wharf  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  from  Novem- 
ber 5,  1867,  to  August  I,  187a,  her  commanding  offi- 
cer was  Lieutenant-Commander  George  Dewey.  In 
187 1  she  was  towed  around  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  have  her  repaired  in  readiness  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  1876,  but  she  was  not  made 
ready  in  time. 

In  March,  1878,  under  command  of  Captain  Oscar 
C.  Badger,  the  Constitution  was  sent  to  Havre  to  carry 
goods  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  After  remaining 
nine  months  at  that  port,  she  sailed  for  home  January 
1 6th,  and  on  the  following  night  ran  aground  on  the 
English  coast  off  Ballard's  Point.  In  this  emergency 
British  authorities  generously  sent  a  steam  battle-ship 
to  assist  in  getting  their  redoubtable  old  enemy  afloat 
again,  and  she  was  docked  at  Portsmouth.  Captain , 
Badger  sailed  again  on  January*  30,  1879,  but  the  pro- 
verbial good  fortune  of  the  Constitution  seemed  to 
have  deserted  her,  for  in  a  heavy  gale  on  February  14th, 
she  twisted  her  rudder«head  off,  and  was  compelled  to 
run  before  the  wind  for  Lisbon,  where  she  arrived 
February  19th,  Again  she  went  into  dock,  and  did 
not  sail  for  home  until  April  nth,  reaching  New  York 
May  24th. 

The  ConsHhition  was  again  assigned  for  service  as 
a  training  ship  for  naval  apprentices,  in  which  useful 
line  of  work  she  continued  under  Captains  F.  H.  Baker 
and  O.  F,  Stanton,  and  Commander  E.  U.  Shepard, 
cruising  in  the  West  Indies  in  winter,  and  as  far  north 
as  Hahfax,  N.  S,,  in  simimer.     In  January,  1882,  the 
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Constiitiiion  went  out  of  commission  at  New  York,  and 
in  1884  she  was  towed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  use 
as  a  receiving  ship. 

In  response  to  a  very  general  request  from  citizens 
of  Boston,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ordered  the  Con- 
stiiution  back  to  her  native  city  for  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  her  launch,  and  she  arrived  in  command 
of  Commander  S,  W.  Very,  in  tow  of  a  tug  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1897,  The  entire  North  Atlantic  fleet,  inclu- 
ding the  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
and  Texas  were  anchored  in  the  harbor  on  October 
2 1  St  to  receive  **  Old  Ironsides/*  while  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  junior  Senator  of  the 
State  delivered  appropriate  speeches  in  the  Old  South 
Church.  The  celebration  was  a  very  notable  one, 
great  enthusiasm  being  displayed,  recalling,  in  a  way, 
those  other  patriotic  demonstrations  fourscore  years 
before  when  Captains  Isaac  Hull  and  William  Bain- 
bridge,  coming  home  victorious,  received  the  ovations 
of  the  citizens  in  Faneuil  Hall, 

As  Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis  says,  in  closing  his  ex- 
haustive book.  The  Frigate  *'  Constitution^'*  upon  "which 
1  have  freely  drawn  in  this  sketch: 

The  old  craft  now  lies  housed  over  and  tenantless,  except 
for  the  crowd  of  memories  which  people  her  decks.  She 
has  reached  another  stage  in  her  existence  demanding  the 
assistance  of  every  lover  of  his  country  to  secure  for  her  a 
long  lease  of  life.  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1900,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
restore  her  to  the  same  condition  as  regards  her  hull  and 
rigging  as  she  was  when  in  active  service;  provided  that  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  complete  the  work  shall  be  raised 
through  the   agency  of  the   Massachusetts  State  Society 
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of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812.  The  amount  re- 
quired is  estimated  at  $400,000,  and  the  patriotic  women 
having  the  business  in  charge  will  no  doubt  realize  their 
hopes  of  seeing  the  old  ship  completely  restored  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir 

THE    "constellation'* 

THE  second  of  the  six  new  cruisers,  built  under 
the  Act  of  March  27,  1794,  was  the  Constel- 
lation, constructed  by  David  Stodert  at  Balti- 
more, and  launched  on  September  7,  1797.  She  was 
161  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  1265  tons,  and  cost  $314,212. 
She  was  rated  as  a  38-gun  frigate,  and  carried  twenty- 
eight  24-pound  guns  in  the  main-deck  battery,  and 
twelve  12-pound  guns  on  the  spar-deck.  Like  the  other 
cruisers,  the  Constellation  was  delayed  in  being  fitted 
out  for  service  for  want  of  suitable  spars  and  guns,  and 
it  was  not  until  June  of  the  following  year  that  she 
sailed  under  command  of  Captain  Thomas  Truxton, 
in  company  with  the  Delaware,  20,  Captain  Decatur, 
for  a  cruise  to  the  southward,  between  Cape  Henry 
and  the  coast  of  Florida. 

In  1798,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  War,  oitr 
available  navy  comprised:  the Consiiiiition,  44;  United 
States,  44;  Constellation,  38;  Portsmouth,  24;  the 
i8-gun  brigs  Norfolk  and  Pinckney\  the  14-gun  brigs 
Eagle  and  Pickering;  the  r4-gun  schooners  Scammel^ 
Governor  Jay,  and  Virginia;  the  12-gun  schooners 
Diligence  and  South  Carolina;  the  lo-gun  sloop  Gen- 
eral Greene,  and  the  purchased  merchantmen  Ganges, 
George  Washington,  and  Merrintac,  all  of  24  guns;  the 
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Baltimore,  Delaware,  and  Montezuma^  of  20  guns;  and 
the  Herald  and  Richmond  of  18  guns.  The  total  was 
22  vessels,  mounting  456  guns,  with  a  complement  of 
3484  men. 

Early  in  the  year  1798,  news  reached  the  United 
States  that  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  who  had 
been  sent  by  President  Adams  to  succeed  James  Mon- 
roe as  our  Minister  to  France,  had  been  notified  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  French 
Directory  could  hold  no  communication  with  him,  and 
our  Government  learned  that  Mr.  Pinckney  thereupon 
crossed  the  French  border  and  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  Amsterdam. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  a  great  popu- 
lar clamor  arose,  which  was  reflected  in  Congress  by  I 
prolonged  and  acrimonious  debate  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Federal  leaders  of  both  houses.  Before  ad- 
journment a  large  sum  was  voted  for  national  defence* 
three  frigates  were  ordered  to  be  armed  and  manned, 
and  the  number  of  rev^enue  cutters  was  increased. 

Every  packet  that  came  from  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
KittSt  or  Curagoa  brought  news  of  American  ships 
overhauled  and  plundered,  of  sailors  beaten,  and  of  car- 
goes seized  and  confiscated  by  the  French.  The  names 
of  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  vessels  captured 
by  the  French  between  July,  1796,  and  the  summer  of 
1798,  w^ere  know^n  at  the  State  Department.  A  French 
privateer  sailed  into  Rebellion  Roads  and,  in  full  view 
of  the  Battery  at  Charleston,  burned  an  English  vessel 
to  the  water's  edge.  Still  the  negotiations  between  our 
envoys  and  the  French  government  dragged  on  ineffec- 
tually, tmtilat  last,  on  March  19,  1798,  President  Adams 
informed  Congress  that  our  mission  had  proved  a 
failure- 
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Then  the  war  fever,  that  had  been  temporarily  held 
in  abeyance,  broke  out  in  earnest  and  waged  hotter 
and  hotter.  The  young  men  associated  in  volunteer 
companies  for  defence,  the  merchants  subscribed  for 
ships-of-war,  and  the  women  worked  banners.  New- 
bin-yport  promised  a  20-gun  ship  in  ninety  days.  At 
Boston  $125,000  was  subscribed  within  two  weeks,  and 
the  keels  of  two  frigates  were  at  once  laid.  In  New 
York,  $50,000  was  raised  within  one  hour.  At  Port* 
land,  Portsmouth,  Salem,  Chatham,  Norwich,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  the  building  of  vessels  of  war 
was  speedily  begun.  At  Harvard  a  patriotic  ode,  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Story,  was  sung  in  the  College  Chapel, 
June  26th.     One  stanza  was: 

Shall  Gallia's  clan  our  coast  invade. 

With  hellish  outrage  scourge  the  main, 
Insult  our  nation's  neutral  trade, 
And  we  not  dare  our  rights  maintain? 
Rise,  united  Harvard's  Band! 
Rise,  the  bulwark  of  our  land  [ 

Harvard  was  evidently  quite  as  patriotic  in  1798  as 
in  1 86 1,  albeit  Mr.  Story's  verse  will  scarcely  bear  com- 
parison W7th  Loweirs  Commemoration  Ode. 

On  July  6,  1798,  Stephen  Decatur,  Sr.,  saited  from 
Baltimore  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  Delaware, 
20,  for  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  scarcely 
clear  of  the  land  when  he  was  hailed  by  a  merchant- 
man, the  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  had  been  boarded 
and  plundered  the  day  before  by  a  French  privateer  of 
14  guns.  The  Delaware  at  once  started  in  pm"suit,  and 
within  a  few  hours  sighted  four  schooners  ahead.  Not 
being  sure  which  of  these  was  the  privateer^  Decatur 
ran  in  his  guns  and,  closing  his  ports,  stood  off  as 
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though  fearing  captiire,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the 
privateer  at  once  made  sail  in  chase.  The  Frenchman 
gained  on  the  Delaware,  and  was  closing,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  ruse  and  endeavored  to  escape,  but  De- 
catur overhauled  the  schooner,  which  proved  to  be  La 
Croyable,  14,  with  seventy  men,  and  she  struck  and  was 
carried  into  port,  the  first  prize  of  the  French  War. 
She  was  refitted,  taken  into  the  navy  as  the  Retaliation, 
and  went  to  sea  under  command  of  Lieutenant  William 
Bainbridge,  and  shortly  afterward  was  recaptured  by 
the  French  frigate  Insurgente,  being  the  only  vessel  of 
our  little  navy  taken  by  the  French  during  the  war. 

Early  in  August,  1798,  the  Constellation  and  Balti- 
more went  to  Havana  and  safely  convoyed  a  fleet  of 
sixty  merchant  vessels  to  the  United  States.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year  our  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies 
was  divided  into  two  squadrons :  one,  tmder  Commodore 
Barr\',  cruising  to  windward  and  nmning  as  far  south 
as  Tobago ;  the  other,  xmder  the  orders  of  Commodore 
Truxton,  had  its  rendezvous  at  St.  Kitts  and  cruised  as 
far  to  leeward  as  Porto  Rico.  This  squadron  included : 
the  Constellation,  flagship;  Baltimore,  20,  Captain  Phil- 
lips :  RiclnnonJ,  18.  Captain  Barron  ;  Xorfolk,  18, 
Captain  Williams;  and  Virginia,  14,  Captain  Bright. 
During  the  autumn  the  Constellation  captured  La 
Diligente  et  r  Union. 

At  nix^n  on  Februar\'  q.  i  7qq,  with  the  island  of  Xe\ns 
bearing  W.S.W.,  fifteen  miles  distant,  the  wind  at 
northeast,  tlie  Coftstellation  sighted  a  ship  to  the 
southwarvi,  which  pR^ved  to  be  the  French  frigate 
Ins:t'i:cKU\  ^^0.  Captain  Barreant.  Hoisting  his  colors, 
i.\Mn!riv\k^re  Tnixton  K^re  do\\Ti  and  the  French 
^vmnisir.vier,  after  tirst  setting  American  colors, 
slivnvcvl  the  French  ensign,  and  fired  a  gun  to  wind- 
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ward  by  way  of  challenge,  keeping  meanwhile  under 
easy  saiL 

At  3.15  P.M.,  the  French  ship  hailed,  and  as  the  Con- 
steUation  ranged  alongside,  both  ships  opened  fire,  and 
a  ver>^  spirited  action  ensued.  The  French  fired  high, 
evidently  intending  to  cut  up  the  Constellation  aloft, 
and  her  sails  and  rigging  consequently  suffered  se- 
verely. The  foretopmast  was  badly  wounded  near  the 
lower  cap,  and  Midshipman  David  Porter,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  foretop,  finding  that  he  could  not 
make  himself  heard  on  the  deck,  cut  the  stoppers  and 
lowered  the  yard,  thus  preventing  the  fall  of  the  top- 
mast. 

Meanwhile  the  Constellation's  fire  was  telling,  and  she 
soon  forged  ahead  of  the  French  ship,  and,  crossing  her 
bow,  poured  in  a  terrific  raking  fire.  Then,  taking 
position  on  her  starboard  bow,  Truxton  held  his  posi- 
tion fully  an  hour,  receiving  and  pouring  in  broadsides, 
when  he  drew  out  of  the  thick  smoke  of  battle,  wore 
round,  and,  hauling  across  the  stem  of  the  French 
frigate,  was  just  about  to  rake  her  with  his  whole 
broadside,  when,  at  3.30  p.m.,  she  struck  her  colors, 

Mr,  Rodgers,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Constellatiofi, 
Midshipman  David  Porter,  and  eleven  men  were  at 
once  sent  on  board  the  prize  to  take  possession  and 
superintend  the  removal  of  the  prisoners.  After  remov- 
ing the  dead  and  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  trans- 
ferring about  half  the  prisoners,  it  came  on  to  blow 
heavily,  darkness  set  in,  and  the  ships  became  sep- 
arated,  Mr,  Rodgers  now  found  himself  in  a  very 
precarious  position,  with  a  disabled  ship  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  able-bodied  prisoners,  who 
were  already  showing  a  disposition  to  rise  on  their  thir- 
teen captors. 
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quarters  for  over  four  hours,  when  the  Constellation's 
mainmast  went  by  the  board,  every  shroud  having 
been  shot  away.  All  the  topmen  went  over  the  side 
with  the  mast,  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  gallant  young  midship* 
man  in  the  top,  refusing  to  leave  his  post»  and  all  of 
these  but  one  man  were  lost. 

In  the  excitement  consequent  upon  this  disaster^ 
the  French  ship  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  es- 
caped into  the  port  of  Curagoa,  while  the  Constellatiofi 
was  forced  to  make  her  way  to  Jamaica  to  refit. 

COKfPARATtVE    LOSS 


Gtins    WeigHt      Crew    Killed   Woundfid  Total  Time 

t.    50        8a6        310        14  25  39 

Vengeance...   $2     1115       330       50         110       160 


Consteilatimt.   50       8a  6       310       14  25         39      \     5  hours. 


On  February  3,  1801,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  American  squadron  was 
at  once  recalled  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  vessels 
of  war  captured  on  both  sides  were  restored  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  This  was  a  rather  one-sided  bar- 
gain, as  we  returned  the  Vengean€e  and  Berceau  beside 
eight  privateers,  while  the  French  had  taken  no  vessel 
of  our  navy  except  the  Retaliation,  which,  as  Le  Cray- 
able,  was  the  first  French  vessel  captured  by  one  of  our 
ships  in  the  war,  and  consequently  we  had  no  vessels 
to  receive.  During  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  this 
war  w^ith  France,  our  na\'y  captured  eighty-four  of 
their  armed  vessels,  moimting  over  five  hundred  gims. 

The  Consignation,  under  command  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander Murray,  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  war  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  in  the  squadron  of 
Commodore  R.  V.  Morris.  She  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia March  13^   1802,  arriving  at  Leghorn  in  April. 

Early  in  May  the  Constellation  was  sent  to  Tripoli 
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to  aid  the  Boston  in  the  blockade  of  that  port.  As 
Sweden  was  at  war  with  Tripoli,  a  Swedish  cruiser  was 
also  there  on  blockade  duty,  but  she  was  withdrawn  a 
few  months  later,  peace  having  been  made  between 
the  two  countries. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
stellation, the  masthead  lookout  saw  several  small 
vessels  to  the  westward,  stealing  alongshore.  The 
Swedish  frigate  was  offshore,  so  the  Cofisiellation  got 
under  way  with  a  light  breeze,  and  by  noon  the  stran- 
gers were  made  out  to  be  seventeen  Tripolitan  gim- 
boats,  which,  as  it  was  after^vard  learned,  had  gone  out 
at  night  to  convoy  in  an  American  prize  that  was  ex- 
pected from  Tunis. 

The  wind  freshening,  the  Constellaiion  drew  in  with 
the  land,  and  Captain  Murray  beheved  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  them  off.  But  the  enemy  divided  their 
boats  into  two  divisions,  and  one  of  them,  by  pulling 
dead  to  windward,  escaped.  The  rear  division  of  the 
boats,  less  fortunate,  fell  under  the  Constellaiion' s  fire- 
Captain  Murray  stood  in  to  ten  fathoms,  keeping  up  a 
fire  on  the  boats,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  up  and 
pull  toward  the  shore,  firing  as  they  retreated.  There 
they  ran  into  nooks  behind  the  rocks,  while  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  appeared  on  the  sand-hills  prepared  to 
cover  their  boats  should  the  American  frigate  send  in  a 
party  to  cut  them  out,  and  the  batteries  also  opened 
on  the  ship  at  long  range. 

Deeming  it  imprudent  to  send  in  his  boats  unsup- 
ported. Captain  Murray  wore  and  stood  offshore.  This 
affair  was  the  opening  of  aggressive  efforts  against  the 
port  of  Tripoli  by  the  American  forces.  The  gunboats 
were  a  good  deal  cut  up.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Con- 
stellation stiffered  such  damage  in  a  severe  gale  of  wind 
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that  she  was  sent  to  a  Spanish  port  to  refiti  and  shortly 
after  she  sailed  for  home. 

In  July,  1804,  the  Constellation,  under  command  of 
Captain  H.  F.  Campbell,  returned  to  the  Mediterranean 
as  one  of  Commodore  Samuel  Barron's  squadron,  and 
on  September  10th  Barron  relieved  Commodore  Preble 
at  Syracuse. 

The  Constellation  took  part  in  the  closing  operations 
of  the  war,  and  soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
in  June,  1805,  she  returned  to  the  United  States,  arriv- 
ing at  Washington,  November  29th.  She  was  then  laid 
up  in  ordinary'  in  the  Eastern  Branch,  D,  C,  until  the 
year  18 12,  when  she  was  taken  to  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  rebuilt,  being  given  fourteen  inches  more 
beam. 

In  January,  18 13,  the  Constellation  sailed  from  Wash- 
ington under  command  of  Captain  Charles  Stewart, 
and  dropped  down  to  Hampton  Roads,  only  to  find 
such  a  strong  blockading  force  of  British  vessels  in  the 
bay  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  getting  to  sea. 
Stewart  returned  to  Norfolk  and  prepared  his  ship 
against  possible  attacks  from  the  enemy,  keeping  his 
crew  constantly  engaged  in  target  practice.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  precautions  he  successfully  repelled  every 
effort  made  by  the  British  to  destroy  his  ship. 

On  June  20th,  while  the  Constellation  was  at  anchor, 
near  Craney  Island,  about  five  miles  below  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  the  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Warren,  thirteen  sail  in  all,  with  transports 
and  a  body  of  troops,  dropped  up  to  the  mouth  of  James 
River,  As  the  enemy  was  evidently  making  prepara-- 
tions  for  landing,  Captain  Stewart  at  once  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  one  himdred  marines  and  sailors  on  shore, 
under  Lieutenants  Neal,  Shubrickp  and  Sanders,  and 
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Lieutenant  Breckenridge  of  the  marines,  to  man  a  small 

battery  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  islan<L 

At  dawn  on  the  twenty -second  the  British  were  dis- 
covered landing  around  the  point  of  Nansemond  River, 
and  at  8  a.m.  the  barges  attempted  to  land  in  front  of 
the  island,  out  of  reach  of  shot  from  the  gunboats.  The 
ConstellaHon  at  once  opened  fire,  which  was  so  well 
directed  that  the  largest  British  barge,  the  Centipede^ 
and  Admirars  Warren  boat  were  both  sunk,  and  about 
fifty  men  were  killed  and  drowned.  The  fire  from  the 
Constellation  and  from  the  battery  manned  by  her 
officers  and  men  was  so  effective,  that  the  enemy  speed- 
ily abandoned  their  attempt  and  withdrew. 

After  the  return  of  Bainbridge  in  the  Constitution 
from  the  capture  of  the  Java,  Captain  Stewart  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  *'01d  Ironsides/' and 
Captain  Joseph  Tarbell  took  command  of  the  Constel- 
lation. 

Less  forttmate  than  the  Constitution,  although  she 
had  begun  her  career  quite  as  successfully,  the  Con- 
siellation  was  thus  shut  in  and  condemned  to  remain 
in  inglorious  idleness  during  the  stirring  years  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  while  the  Constitution  was 
winning  undying  laurels  against  the  enemy. 

About  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Constellation,  under  command  of  Captain  Charles  Gor- 
don, was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  fine  squadron, 
with  the  flag  of  Commodore  Decatur  in  the  Guerriire,  44, 
The  other  ships  were  the  frigate  Macedonian,  36 ;  sloops- 
of-war  Eperviefy  i8>  and  Ontario,  18;  and  the  schoon- 
ers Flambeau,  12,  Spark,  12,  Spitfire,  ir,  and  Torch,  10 
guns, 

Decatur's  special  mission  was  to  bring  the  Bar- 
bary  Powers  to  terms,  and  compel  them  to  respect  the 
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conditions  of  their  treaties  with  the  United  States.  The 
Commodore  sailed  from  New  York  on  May  20,  181 5, 
and  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  14th  of  June,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  twenty-five  days.  The  arrival  of  this  fleet  of 
American  ships,  under  the  coiximand  of  Decatiu*,  at- 
tracted general  attention  abroad,  and  many  visitors 
came  off  to  inspect  the  ships.  **  A  British  naval  officer 
visiting  the  Constellation,'*  says  S.  P.  Waldo  in  his 
Life  of  Decatur,  **  asked  the  officer  of  the  deck  to  give 
him  the  names  of  the  different  vessels.  Pointing  to  the 
flagship,  the  Lieutenant  said,  'That,  sir,  is  the  Guer- 
rihe  ;  the  frigate  on  her  port  bow  is  the  Macedonian  ; 
that  sloop-of-war  is  the  Epervier;   the  next  astern  is 

the .*     *0h,  d n  the  next!'  said  the  officer 

as  he  turned  away  in  chagrin  at  hearing  the  names  of 
three  ships  captured  from  his  own  navy." 

On  June  1 7th,  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Gibral- 
tar, Decatiu*,  in  the  Guerribre,  fell  in  with  the  Algerine 
Admiral  Hammida  and  captiu*ed  his  frigate  Mazouda, 
killing  thirty  of  the  enemy,  the  Admiral  among  the 
number.  On  Jime  19th,  he  captured  an  Algerine  brig 
of  twenty-two  guns  and  sent  her  into  Carthagena; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  the  Dey  of  Algiers  signed  a 
new  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  Constellation 
was  with  Decatur's  fleet  at  Algiers  when  this  treaty 
was  executed,  and  on  July  25th  she  was  at  Tunis, 
where  the  Bey  was  forced  to  pay  846,000  as  indemnity 
for  \^olations  of  his  treaty.  In  August  the  fleet  ap- 
peared before  Tripoli,  where  $25,000  was  exacted  from 
the  Bashaw,  and  several  Christian  prisoners  were  lib- 
erated. After  some  slight  repairs  to  his  ships  at  Mes- 
sina, Decatur  returned  home  with  his  squadron  in 
November.  181 5,  leaWng  the  Constellation,  however,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  she  remained  from  181 5  to 
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181 7,  under  command,  in  turn,  of  Captains  Gordon  and 
William  M.  Crane  and  Commodore  Jolm  Shaw, 

From  18 1 9  to  i8ao  the  Consiellation  was  on  special 
service  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  under  command 
of  Commodore  Charles  Morris  and  Master -Commandant 
J,  B.  Nicholson,  and  from  1820  to  1822;  imder  Cap- 
tain C.  G.  Ridgely,  in  Commodore  Charles  Stewart's 
squadron  in  the  Pacific.  During  the  years  1825-27, 
the  Constellation  was  the  flagship  of  Commodores  Lewis 
Warrington  and  Charles  G.  Ridgely  m  the  West  Indies ; 
and  in  1829  she  was  sent  on  special  service  to  France 
and  England,  going  afterward  to  the  Meditermnean, 
under  Captain  A.  S,  Wadsworth,  from  whence  she  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  in  November,  183 1. 

In  April,  1832,  under  Captain  George  C.  Read,  she 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  for  a  two-years  cruise; 
and,  in  1835,  the  Constellation^  under  Master-Comman- 
dant M.  P.  Mix,  became  the  flagship  of  Commodore 
A.  J.  Dallas's  West  India  squadron,  returning  to  Bos- 
ton, October  24,  1838,  December  10,  1840,  she  sailed 
from  Boston,  imder  Captain  George  W.  Storer,  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  she  became  the  flagship  of  Com- 
modore LawTence  L.  Kearney's  East  India  squadron, 
returning  to  Norfolk,  May  i.  1844.  In  1859,  the  Con- 
stellation,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles 
Wilkes  and  Captain  John  S.  Nicholas,  made  a  cruise 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  the  flagship  in  the  squadron 
of  Commodore  William  Inman,  whence  she  was  re- 
called at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  i86i,  ar- 
riving at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  September  28th  of  that 
year. 

The  Constellation  remained  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  until  March,  1862,  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, under  command  of  Commodore  Henry  K. 
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Thatcher.     Her  sailing  orders  from  Secretary  Gideon 
Welles  read : 

The  main  object  in  sending  the  Constellation  to  the  Medi- 
terranean is  the  protection  of  our  commerce  from  the  pirati- 
cal depredations  of  vessels  fitted  out  by  those  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States.  The  principal  one  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  Sumter,  which  has  so  far  eluded  our  cruisers,  when 
last  heard  from  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar.  Your 
chief  duty  will  be  the  pursuit  of  that  vessel,  shotdd  she 
remain  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  however,  you 
will  exercise  vigilance  in  all  cases. 

How  much  that  very  energetic  pubUc  functionary, 
Gideon  Welles,  had  yet  to  learn  of  the  proper  conduct 
of  naval  warfare  is  shown  in  his  sending  the  sailing-ship  • 
Constellation  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  search  of  the 
steamer  Sumter,  commanded  by  a  shrewd,  daring,  and 
resourceful  naval  officer  like  Raphael  Semmes. 

A  month  later  we  hear  of  the  Constellation  at  Cadiz. 
United  States  Consul  H.  J.  Sprague  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Commander  T.  A.  Craven : 

I  have  a  letter  from  Captain  Thatcher,  of  the  Constel- 
lation, at  Cadiz.  After  some  caulking  he  intended  to 
proceed  up  the  Mediterranean,  unless  I  had  an^ahing  to  sug- 
gest to  induce  him  to  alter  his  views.  ...  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  what  you  think  about  the  matter. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  Constellation,  like  the  Ino,  St.  Louis, 
etc.,  being  sailing  craft,  had  better  be  cruising  out  than  in 
the  Mediterranean." 

Mr.  Sprague  was  perfectly  right ;  the  introduction  of 
steam  had  sounded  the  knell  of  the  sailing-ships  of  all 
navies;  and  the  grand  old  Cofistituiion  and  her  sister 
ship,  the  Cotistellation,  were  only  valuable  as  worthy 
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Tnemorials  of  a  past  day  and  generation.  On  October 
17,  i862»  the  Sumter  was  at  Gibraltar  and  the  ConsieU 
lation  was  at  Messina;  and  the  following  June,  Com- 
modore Thatcher,  as  he  had  now  become,  owing  to  the 
rapid  rate  of  promotion  consequent  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  so  many  Southern  oflScers,  writes  to  the  Navy 
Department  that  he  hears  of  ''a  new  Confederate 
steamer,  the  Southeriter,  being  built  in  England  for 
Commander  T.  Jefferson  Page,  late  of  the  U,  S,  Navy" ; 
and  as  he  understands  she  is  coming  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean he  is  naturally  uneasy,  as  **the  Constellation^ 
though  an  efficient  vessel  of  her  class,  could  not  success- 
fully pursue  a  steamer," 

The  Commodore  does  not  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
the  Confederate  steamer  successfully  pursuing  the  Con- 
stellation,  although  the  inference  is  in  his  letter,  all  the 
same. 

About  this  time.  Commander  Preble,  of  the  St.  LmiiSf 
also  hears  of  the  Soutlterner  and  writes  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  predicament  his  ship  will  be  in  if  the  Con- 
federate steamer  makes  her  appearance.  He  says: 
*'  The  Si,  Louis  can  do  little  at  catching  a  large  and  fast 
steamer  like  this  rebel  vessel,  if  disposed  to  shun  her, 
or  at  engaging  her  successfully  if  proportionately 
armed,  but/*  he  adds  pluckily,  *'I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  cripple,  capture,  or  destroy  her/* 

For  the  next  two  years  the  Constellation  remained  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  H,  S.  Stellwagen,  who  seems  to  have 
received  marked  attentions  from  the  Crown  Prince 
Humbert,  who,  later,  became  King  of  Italy:  On  Mon- 
day, May  31,  1864,  she  was  ordered  to  return  home  and 
report  to  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  for  duty  in  the  West 
Gulf  squadron,  touching  at  the  Canary  Islands  and  the 
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island  of  St.  Thomas  on  her  way.  On  October  14th 
the  Constellation  touched  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  and 
reported  that  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida  had 
been  there  two  months  before.  On  December  14th, 
Captain  Stellwagen  arrived  in  Havana  and  fotmd  sev- 
eral blockade-nmners  in  port,  and  also  the  Harriet 
Lane,  under  the  English  flag,  and  then  called  the 
Lavinia.  The  Harriet  Latte  had  been  captured  by  the 
Confederates  in  Galveston  Harbor  the  previous  year, 
and,  after  some  repairs,  had  nm  out  through  the  block- 
ade with  a  cargo  of  cotton. 

The  Constellation  was  soon  after  sent  North,  and  from 
1865  to  1867  was  the  receiving  ship  at  Xorfolk;  and 
from  1867  to  1870,  under  command  of  Commander 
William  Rockendorff ,  was  receiving  ship  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  187 1,  under  command  of  Captain  W.  X. 
Jeffers,  she  was  practice  and  gimner\'  ship  at  Washing- 
ton, and  was  then  sent  to  the  Xaval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  where,  imtil  1888,  she  was  used  as  the  prac- 
tice ship  for  naval  cadets,  making  many  summer 
cruises  during  those  years. 

For  several  years  past  the  Constellation  has  been  the 
stationar\'  receiving  ship  of  the  station  at  Xewport, 
R.  I.,  and  is  carefully  preserved  as  a  worthy  memorial 
of  the  beginnings  of  our  navy. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE    "UNITED    STATES 


THE  first  of  the  frigates  built  under  the  Act  of 
1796  to  get  into  the  water  was  the  United 
States,  launched  at  Philadelphia,  July  10^  1797. 
She  was  a  fine  ship,  175  feet  in  length,  with  43.6  beam, 
mounting  thirty-two  24-poundeTs  and  twenty-two  42- 
pound  carronades.     She  cost  §299,336. 

The  United  States,  under  cominand  of  Commodore 
John  Barry,  the  senior  officer  of  the  navy,  who  had 
superintended  her  construction,  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia in  July,  1 798,  for  a  cruise  off  Cape  Cod  in  company 
with  the  Delaware,  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  Sr, 

On  his  way  up  the  coast,  Captain  Barry  sighted  a 
heavy  frigate  showing  French  colors,  and  he  at  once 
hoisted  the  French  flag,  and,  signalling  the  Delaivare 
to  haul  off,  stood  down  for  the  supposed  enemy.  Both 
ships  manoeuvred  for  the  weather-gage,  and  the  United 
States,  having  secured  it,  hoisted  the  American  colors^ 
and  was  just  about  to  open  fire  when  the  other  ship 
showed  the  English  flag  and  hailed,  announcing  that 
she  was  the  British  frigate  Thetis,  50,  thus  preventing 
what  would  have  been  an  unfortunate  collision. 

During  that  autumn  and  the  following  winter  the 
United  Stales  was  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  un- 
thankful duty  of  protecting  and  convoying  American 
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merchantmen  and  in  chastising  and  destro3ring  the 
swarms  of  French  and  Spanish  picaroons,  really  little 
better  than  pirates,  that  infested  the  West  Indies, 
preying  upon  our  commerce.  She  capttired  four  French 
privateers:  the  schooners  U Amour  de  la  Patrie,  6  guns 
and  eighty  men;  Lejaloux,  14,  and  seventy  men;  Le 
Tartufe,  8,  and  sixty  men;  and  Le  Bonaparte.  LWmour 
de  la  Patrie  attempted  to  escape  by  making  short  tacks 
to  windward,  but  a  well-directed  shot  from  one  of  the 
24-poimders  of  the  United  States  striking  the  privateer 
between  wind  and  water,  she  soon  began  to  fill  and 
settle,  and  Midshipman  Stephen  Decatur  was  sent  in  a 
boat  to  the  assistance  of  the  French  crew.  In  a  great 
state  of  alarm  they  were  gathered  on  deck  ready  to 
swamp  the  boat  if  she  approached,  and  Decatur,  recog- 
nizing the  danger,  called  to  them  to  put  up  the  schoon- 
er's helm  and  run  for  the  frigate.  This  was  done,  but 
the  privateer  went  down  before  reaching  the  United 
States,  and  the  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  from 
the  American  ship. 

Finding  himself  hampered  with  over  two  hundred 
prisoners  on  board  his  ship,  Barry  put  in  to  the  roads 
of  Basse  Terre  with  a  flag  of  truce  flying,  hoping  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  the  Frenchmen  for  an  equal 
number  of  Americans  imprisoned  at  Guadaloupe.  But, 
regardless  of  the  flag,  the  batteries  opened  on  the 
United  States,  so,  hauling  do\sTi  the  flag.  Commodore 
Barr\'  returned  the  fire  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor 
uninjured. 

Barr\'  returned  home  soon  after  this,  arrixing  at 
Xe^^^x>^t,  September  12,  1799,  and  on  November  3d 
the  United  States  sailed  on  special  serx-ice  to  France, 
carrj-ing  as  passengers  Messrs.  Oliver  Ellsworth  and 
William  R.  DaWe,  who,  with  Patrick  Henry,  had  been 
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appointed  by  President  Adams  as  Envoys  Extraordin- 
ary and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  government.  This  commission,  on  arriving  in 
Paris,  found  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the 
new  Republic,  and  they  were  soon  enabled  to  conclude 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  international  disputes. 

The  United  States  came  home  early  in  1800,  and 
shortly  after  returned  to  the  West  Indies  as  Commo- 
dore Barry*s  flagship,  remaining  until  after  the  rati- 
fication of  peace  with  France,  when  she  came  to 
Washington  in  April,  1801,  and  was  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary in  the  Eastern  Branch,  D.  C,  until  1809. 

In  May,  :8io.  Captain  Stephen  Decatur  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  United  States,  the  ship  in  which, 
only  eleven  years  before,  he  had  been  a  midshipman, 
an  instance  of  rapid  promotion  never  equalled  before 
or  since  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  On  May 
2ist  he  sailed  from  Norfolk  in  company  with  the  Hornet 
for  a  cruise  on  the  coast.  Decatur  retmned  to  Nor- 
folk, November  2^,  i8n,  and  early  in  the  year  1812  he 
again  sailed  with  the  Congress  and  Argus,  but,  re- 
called by  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  the 
United  States  was  joined  to  Captain  John  Rodgers's 
squadron  and  sailed  on  a  cruise,  June  21st. 

This  was  the  cruise  in  which  Captain  Rodgers,  in  the 
unlucky  Presideni,  failed  to  accomplish  his  object  of 
intercepting  the  fleet  of  English  West-Indiamen,  After 
running  over  to  the  chops  of  the  English  Channel,  the 
United  States  returned  to  Boston,  August  31st. 

On  October  8,  1812,  the  United  States  sailed  for  a 
second  cruise  in  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Rodgers. 
On  October  12th,  Captain  Decatur  fortunately  separ- 
ated from  the  fleet  and  stood  to  the  eastward.     On  the 
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25th,  in  latitude  29°  N.,  longitude  29*^  30'  W.,  while 
close-hauled  on  the  port  tack,  with  the  wind  fresh 
S.S.E,,  a  sail  was  sighted  about  twelve  miles  to  wind- 
ward.  This  vessel  afterward  proved  to  be  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian,  38,  Captain  John  S,  Garden,  a 
noted  martinet,  and  an  officer  who  prided  himself  on 
having  his  ship  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

The  Macedonian,  having  sighted  the  American  ship, 
made  all  sail  in  chase  and  bore  down  with  topmast  and 
topgallant-studdingsails  set  until  almost  within  range, 
when  she  hauled  by  the  wind  to  keep  the  weather-gage. 
Decatur  kept  his  luff  and  began  the  action  with  a 
broadside,  which  feU  short ;  but  the  next  time  his  long 
24 's  reached  home,  while  the  fire  of  the  Macedonian  did 
little  or  no  damage. 

At  10.10  Captain  Carden,  determining  to  close,  bore 
up  and  came  down  on  the  American  ship  with  the  wind 
on  his  port  quarter.  Captain  Decatur,  meanwhile,  laid 
his  maintopsall  to  the  mast  and  kept  up  a  terrific  fire 
as  the  Macedonian  approached,  and  she,  hauling  up, 
replied  with  her  starboard  battery,  but  the  United 
States  fired  twice  to  the  Englishman's  once,  dismount- 
ing the  guns  of  her  starboard  battery  and  cutting  her 
crew  down  with  grape  and  canister  like  sheep. 

At  10.45  ^  ^hot  carried  away  the  Macedonian's  miz- 
zenmast,  and  the  men  on  it  were  lost.  Captain  Carden 
now  called  away  his  boarders,  and,  putting  his  helm 
hard  aport»  prepared  to  board,  but  a  shot  carried  away 
the  fore-brace,  and  the  yard  swung  round,  throwing  the 
sliip  up  in  the  wind  and  exposing  her  to  a  raking  fire 
from  the  United  States, 

By  eleven,  the  Macedonian's  fore-  and  maintopmast 
and  main -yard  had  been  shot  away  all  of  her  boats  were 
smashed,  two  gtms  of  the  main  battery  and  all  but  two 
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of  the  forecastle  and  quarter-deck  guns  were  disabled, 
and  she  had  received  over  one  hundred  shot  in  her  hull, 
while  the  carnage  among  the  crew  was  frightful.  In 
short,  the  ship  was  a  dismasted  wreck,  rolling  her  main- 
deck  battery  under  water  in  the  long  swell  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Decatur,  observing  her  disabled  con- 
dition, hauled  off  to  reeve  new  rigging  and  secure  his 
masts^  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  United  States  bore 
down  under  easy  ^  sail  across  the  stem  of  the  English 
frigate,  prepared  to  renew  the  action,  when  her  colors 
were  hauled  down  and  she  surrendered. 

Lieutenant  John  B.  Nicholson,  who  was  sent  to  re- 
ceive the  surrender  of  the  Macedonian,  found  her  decks 
littered  with  dead  and  the  ship  little  better  than  a 
wreck.  Captain  Garden  went  back  to  the  United 
States  in  her  boat  and  tendered  his  sword  to  Decatur, 
who  declined  to  receive  it,  saying.  "Sir,  I  cannot  re- 
ceive the  sword  of  a  man  who  has  so  bravely  defended 
his  ship," 

A  few  months  before  this  meeting,  the  United  States 
and  the  Macedonian  had  been  together  at  Norfolk,  and 
Captain  Carden  had  dined  with  Decatur  on  board  his 
ship.  In  conversation  the  English  captain  remarked, 
"  Decatur,  though  your  ships  may  be  good  enough  and 
you  are  a  clever  set  of  fellows,  what  practice  have  you 
had  in  war?    There  is  the  rub !  '* 
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Decatur  justly  considered  his  prize  of  such  import- 
ance that,  although  the  damage  to  his  own  ship  was 
not  such  as  to  render  her  return  to  port  necessary,  he 
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deemed  it  prudent  to  accompany  her  home.  So,  put* 
ting  Lieutenant  Allen  in  command  of  the  Macedonian, 
jury-masts  were  rigged,  and  on  December  4,  18 12,  the 
two  frigates,  having  evaded  the  British  cruisers,  entered 
the  port  of  New  London,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  partiotic  citizens  with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy,  A  ball  was,  of  course,  given  to  Decatur  and  his 
officers,  and  Decatur  at  once  sent  Lieutenant  Hamil- 
ton on  to  Washington  with  the  Macedonian's  colors 
and  the  news  of  the  capture. 

On  January  i,  18 13,  the  United  Stakes  and  Macedo- 
nian arrived  in  New  York,  where  the  usual  great  public 
dinners  and  receptions  were  given  to  the  victors.  Con- 
gress voted  Decatur  a  gold  medal,  with  a  silver  medal 
to  each  of  his  officers,  while  swords  were  presented  to 
Decatur  and  Lieutenants  Allen  and  Nicholson. 

Tlie  United  States  sailed  on  May  24th  from  New  York, 
and  while  in  Long  Island  Sound  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, the  bolt  shattering  the  royalmast  and  bringing 
down  Captain  Decatur's  pennant;  then,  passing  down 
the  conductor  outside  the  hull,  it  was  attracted  by  a 
gun  into  a  main-deck  port,  thence  down  the  wardroom- 
hatch  the  bolt  skirted  the  magazine  scuttle^  entered  the 
surgeon's  room,  put  out  his  light,  tore  up  his  bed,  and, 
descending  between  the  side  and  the  ceiling,  passed  out 
at  the  water's  edge,  tearing  off  a  sheet  of  copper. 

The  following  day  the  whole  of  Commodore  Jones's 
squadron  was  driven  in  to  New  London  by  a  powerful 
British  fleet,  and  the  United  States  and  the  Macedonian 
were  kept  shut  up  there  in  close  blockade  until  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1815 ;  the  Hornet  escaping,  as  has  been 
told  in  a  previous  chapter. 

On  September  3,  1815,  the  United  StcUes,  Captain 
John  Shaw,  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  squadron  of 
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Commodore  Bainbridge,  the  ships  assembHng  at  Gib- 
raltar in  October  to  meet  Captain  Decatur's  squadron. 
The  object  of  this  powerful  naval  combination  was  to 
operate  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  occupation  of  our  naval  force  in  the  late 
war  with  England,  had  again  sent  his  corsairs  out  to 
capture  American  merchant  ships  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Algerian  navy  consisted  of  five  frigates,  six 
sloops-of-war,  and  one  schooner, — in  all,  twelve  ves- 
sels, carrying  360  guns.  These  vessels  were  well  equip- 
ped,  and  heavily  manned  with  thoroughly  trained  crews, 
commanded  by  experienced  officers  who  had  seen  ac- 
tive service  against  the  French  and  Portuguese. 

Against  this  force  Decatur  had  ten  vessels,  mounting 
210  guns,  but  he  had  followed  the  Algerian  squadron  off 
the  coast  of  Portugal  and  then  to  Gibraltar  where, 
with  theG^i*^rr*^re,  he  had  captured  the  Mashaiida  after 
a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the  Algerian  Admiral, 
Rais  Hammida,  and  tliirty  Algerians  were  killed  and 
thirty-six  wounded  out  of  a  crew  of  436,  while  the 
Giierrihre's  loss  was  only  three  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Decatur  followed  this  success  by  appear- 
ing before  Algiers  and  succeeded  in  making  a  favorable 
treaty  with  the  Dey  by  which  all  American  prisoners 
were  given  up  without  ransom  and  the  relations  be* 
tween  the  two  nations  in  the  future  were  to  be  the 
same  as  those  between  all  civilized  nations. 

But  shortly  afterward  the  Dey  of  Algiers  endeav- 
ored to  evade  the  terms  he  had  agreed  to  and  on 
April  8,  18 1 5,  the  United  States  arrived  off  Algiers 
from  Port  Mahon,  with  the  Constellation,  Java,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,  and  taking  station  within  the  port  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  city  and  the  Algerian  fleet.  As  a 
result  of  this  demonstration  the  treaty  was  formally 
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signed.  The  United  States  now  became  the  flagship  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,  returning  home  to  Nor- 
folk, May  1 8,  1819,  and  going  out  of  commission. 

The  United  States  was  commissioned  November  19, 
1823,  and  sailed  January  5,  1824,  from  Norfolk,  as  the 
flagship  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  to  relieve  Commo- 
dore Charles  Stewart  in  the  Pacific.  On  her  way  out 
the  frigate  touched  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  reached 
Valparaiso,  March  7th.  Conmiodore  Hull  found  that 
Chilean  independence  had  been  acknowledged  by  Spain 
and  hostilities  had  ceased,  but  the  war  was  still  in  pro- 
gress in  Peru,  Callao  being  held  by  the  Spaniards  and 
loosely  blockaded  by  the  Peruvian  fleet.  The  Com- 
modore, therefore,  at  once  sailed  for  Callao,  where  he 
found  the  Franklin,  74,  and  relieved  Commodore 
Stewart,  who  sailed  for  home. 

The  American  fleet,  which  included  the  Vincennes, 
Peacock,  and  Dolphin,  maintained  a  strict  neutrality 
during  the  war,  which  dragged  on  for  another  year. 
Lieutenant  John  Percival,  who  was  first  lieutenant  of 
the  United  States  during  this  cruise,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Dolphin  at  Callao  and  soon  after  sailed 
with  her  for  a  long  cruise  among  the  then  little-known 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Archipelago. 

After  three  years  on  the  Pacific  station  the  United 
States  returned  to  New  York  April  23,  1827.  On  July 
3,  1832,  she  sailed  for  New  York  under  Capt.  J.  B. 
Nicholson  to  join  Commodore  Patterson's  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  returning  to  New  York  December 
II,  1834.  From  1836  to  1838,  under  Capt.  J.  Wilkin- 
son, the  United  States  was  again  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  1839  to  1840  she  was  in  the  Home  squadron 
xmder  Captain  Lawrence  Kearney. 

January  9,  1842,  the  old  frigate  sailed  from  Norfolk 
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under  Captain  James  Armstrong  as  the  flagship  of 
Commodore  T.  Ap.  Catesby  Jones's  Pacific  squadron. 
On  the  night  of  September  6,  1842,  while  lying  in 
Callao,  the  British  frigate  Dublin,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Rear- Admiral  Thomas,  appeared  off  the  port,  and,  see- 
ing the  American  fleet,  at  once  put  to  sea.  The  sus- 
picions of  Commodore  Jones  were  immediately  aroused, 
and,  having  heard  that  war  was  about  to  be  declared 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  Commo- 
dore suspected  the  Dublin  intended  to  nm  up  the 
coast  and  take  possession  of  California,  a  coimtry  that 
England  had  long  had  her  eye  upon. 

The  United  States  was  at  once  got  imder  way,  and 
in  company  with  the  Cyane  Jones  hastened  to  the 
northward.  They  reached  Monterey  on  October  i6th, 
and  Jones  immediately  demanded  the  siurender  of  the 
place,  hoisting  the  American  flag  over  the  town.  But 
the  next  day,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  still  at  peace,  he  made  such 
amends  as  were  possible  for  his  hasty  action.  A  pro- 
test was  made  by  the  Mexican  government  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  incident,  and  Commodore  Jones  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  squadron,  and  the 
United  States  was  ordered  home,  arriving  in  Boston 
October  4,  1844. 

In  June,  1846,  she  went  out  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
under  command  of  Captain  J.  Smoot  as  the  flagship 
of  Commodore  George  C.  Read,  returning  to  Norfolk, 
February  17,  1849. 

In  1 86 1  the  United  States,  while  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  out  of  commission,  was  destroyed  with  other 
vessels  on  April  20th,  by  order  of  Commodore  Paul- 
ding, to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates. 
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John  Barry,  who,  as  senior  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  superintended  the  building  of  the  frigate 
United  States  and  was  her  first  commander,  was  bom 
in  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1745.  He  came  to 
America  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and,  adopting 
the  sea  as  a  profession,  went  through  all  the  grades 
from  cabin-boy  up  to  shipmaster,  attaining  a  com- 
mand soon  after  he  was  twenty-one.  He  was  very 
successful  and  was  becoming  a  man  of  substance  in 
his  adopted  city,  when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Barry  was  asked  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  first  fleet 
fitted  out  at  Philadelphia, 

Barry  had  lately  returned  from  London  in  conunand 
of  the  Black  Prince,  a  ship  that  was  afterward  pur- 
chased by  Congress,  under  the  advice  of  Paul  Jones, 
and  was  renamed  the  Alfred. 

Early  in  1775  Barry  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
brig  Lexington,  sixteen  guns,  the  first  vessel  ready  for 
sea,  and  with  her  he  made  a  very  successful  cruise  on 
the  coast.  His  first  prize  was  the  Edward,  an  armed 
tender  of  the  British  frigate  Liverpool,  which  he  cap- 
tured off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  April  17,  1775,  after  a 
sharp  fight  that  lasted  an  hour.  The  Edward  was 
very  much  cut  up  and  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Lexington  had  but  four  killed 
and  wounded.  This  was  the  first  capture  of  a  vessel 
of  war  made  by  a  regularly  commissioned  American 
cruiser  in  battle. 

In  October,  1776,  Captain  Barry  was  placed  seventh 
in  the  list  of  captains  and  given  command  of  the  Ef- 
fingham, twenty-eight  guns,  one  of  the  largest  ships 
built  at  Philadelphia.  While  in  this  ship  Barry  took 
twenty-eight  men  in  four  boats,  and,  attacking  the 
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British  blockading  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  captured  a 
schooner  of  ten  guns  and  thirty-two  men,  and  four 
transports  laden  with  provisions  for  the  British  army 
in  Philadelphia.  Two  English  cruisers  approaching, 
he  burned  his  prizes  and  escaped  to  the  shore  without 
the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  Effingham  was  shortly  after  burned  to  prevent 
her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Barry 
served  for  a  time  in  Washington's  army  in  the  Jerseys, 

In  September,  1778,  Captain  Barry  was  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  Raleigh,  thirty-two  guns,  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  she  sailed  from  Boston  J;o  convoy  a 
brig  and  a  sloop.  That  day  the  Raleigh  was  chased 
by  two  ships,  and  the  convoy  was  ordered  back  to 
Boston,  while  Barry  cleared  his  ship  for  action ;  but  a 
heavy  fog  set  in  and  for  two  days  the  British  and 
American  vessels  dodged  each  other,  until  the  twenty- 
seventh,  when  Barry  found  himself  close  to  a  twenty* 
eight  gun  showing  the  British  ensign. 

It  was  nearly  dark  as  the  British  ship  came  within 
range,  and  a  general  engagement  followed  in  which  the 
Raleigh  lost  her  foretopmast  and  mizzentopgallant- 
mast,  and  the  Englishman  luffed  up  and  endeavored 
to  rake,  but  Barry  also  bore  up,  bringing  the  two  ships 
side  by  side,  and  attempted  to  board  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  other  English  ship  hove  in  sight, 
and  to  save  his  vessel  Barry  wore  round  and  ran  the 
Raleigh  ashore.  Then,  landing  a  portion  of  his  crew, 
he  prepared  to  destroy  his  ship,  but  the  two  English 
vessels  followed  him,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  until  he 
surrendered  to  the  frigate  Experiment,  50,  Captain 
Wallace,  and  the  Unicorn,  28.  Captain  Barry  escaped 
by  landing  on  Wooden  Ball  Island,  twenty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot. 
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Early  in  1781  Barry  was  given  command  of  the 
frigate  Alliance,  32,  and  sailed  in  February  from  Boston 
for  France,  carrying  Colonel  Henry  Laurens  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  French  Court.  On  the  passage  out  he  cap- 
tured the  privateer  Alert,  and  on  his  way  home  from 
France  he  captured  the Mar^,  26  gims  and  112  men; 
the  Minerva,  10  guns  and  55  men;  the  Atalanta,  16, 
and  Trepassy,  14  guns.  These  last  he  capttired  to- 
gether after  a  sharp  fight  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  December,  1781,  under  orders  from  Con- 
gress, Barry  fitted  out  the  Alliance  and  carried  La- 
fayette to  France,  where  the  American  captain  was 
most  cordially  received. 

In  1783,  while  bringing  home  a  large  amotmt  of 
specie  from  Havana  in  the  Alliance,  Barry  had  an 
engagement  with  the  British  sloop-of-war  Sybil,  30. 
He  fought  her  until  she  was  ready  to  surrender,  when, 
two  English  frigates  coming  up,  the  Alliance  made  off. 
In  this  fight  the  Sybil  lost  seventy-seven  killed  and 
wounded,  against  fourteen  on  board  the  Alliance,  In 
1794,  Barry  was  named  as  senior  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
United  States, 

Commodore  John  Barry  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
September  13,  1803. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE    **  ESSEX 


^  I  ^HE  Essex,  32,  a  ship  of  860  tons,  the  smallest 
I  frigate  in  our  navy,  was  built  in  r799  by  sub- 
^  scriptions  from  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Salem 
at  a  cost  of  $139,362,  and  was  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  commerce 
and  **to  chastise  French  insolence  and  piracy/' 

The  Essex  sailed  for  the  Indian  Ocean  in  December, 
1799,  under  command  of  Captain  Edward  Preble,  and 
was  the  first  United  States  naval  vessel  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  later,  in  1813,  she  was  the  first 
to  go  around  Cape  Horn.  Prom  1802  to  1805  the 
Essex  took  part  in  the  operations  against  the  Barbary 
Powers  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Captains  Samuel 
Barron,  William  Bainbridge,  Stephen  Decatur,  Charles 
Stewart,  George  Cox,  and  A.  CampbelL  In  18 10  she 
went  to  Europe,  under  Captain  John  Smith,  and  in 
181 1  she  was  in  Commodore  Rodgers's  squadron  on 
our  coast. 

On  July  2,  1812,  Captain  Da\nd  Porter  sailed  from 
New  York  in  the  Essex  for  a  cruise  to  the  southward 
in  search  of  the  British  frigate  Thetis,  36,  reported  to 
be  bound  for  South  America  carrying  a  large  amount 
of  specie. 

Failing  to  fall  in  with  the  Thetis,  the  Essex  ran  to 
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the  northward,  and  on  the  night  of  July  loth  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen  was  sighted  imder  convoy.  Porter 
ran  in  his  guns,  trimmed  his  yards  carelessly,  and, 
keeping  his  men  out  of  sight,  ran  into  the  fleet.  Ap- 
proaching one  of  the  stemmost  ships  he  learned  from 
her  master,  who  mistook  the  Essex  for  a  trading  ship, 
that  the  fleet  was  transporting  a  British  regiment  from 
Barbadoes  to  Quebec  imder  convoy  of  the  frigate 
Minerva,  32,  Captain  Richard  Hawkins. 

Drawing  ahead  Porter  spoke  a  second  vessel,  but 
her  captain,  suspecting  the  character  of  the  stranger, 
was  about  to  give  the  alarm  when  the  ports  of  the 
Essex  were  thrown  open,  her  guns  were  brought  to 
bear,  and  Captain  Porter  sternly  ordered  him  to  keep 
silence  and  to  follow  his  movements  under  penalty  of 
being  blown  out  of  water. 

The  captain  of  the  brig  obeyed  orders  and  Porter 
actually  manoeuvred  his  own  vessel  and  his  prize  out 
of  the  fleet  without  exciting  an  alarm.  When  beyond 
hailing  distance  a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  the 
brig,  which  had  197  soldiers  on  board,  and  the  Essex 
returned  to  the  fleet  in  quest  of  another  prize,  but  by 
this  time  day  had  broken  and  the  true  character  of  the 
Essex  was  discovered. 

As  the  Minerva  was  in  plain  sight  Porter  cleared  his 
ship  for  action,  expecting  to  be  attacked.  But  the 
Englishman,  believing  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  declined  the  contest  and  kept  his  course,  cover- 
ing the  convoy  from  further  loss  and  proceeding  on  to 
Quebec.  Porter  sent  the  prize  brig  home  but  kept  the 
British  soldiers  on  board  the  Essex  as  prisoners. 

On  August  13th,  a  sail  was  sighted  which  proved  to 
be  a  man-of-war.  Porter  again  disguised  his  ship  as  a 
merchantman,  and  the  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the 
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British  ship-sloop  Alert,  16,  mounting  eighteen  short 
32's  and  two  long  12's,  ran  down  on  the  weather 
quarter  of  the  Essex,  gave  three  cheers,  and  opened 
fire.  The  Essex  ran  out  her  guns  and  responded  with 
a  broadside,  reducing  the  Alert  to  a  sinking  condition 
in  eight  minutes,  when  she  surrendered.  This  was  the 
first  capture  in  the  War  of  181 2  of  an  English  cruiser. 
Lieutenant  Finch  was  sent  on  board  the  prize  and 
foxmd  her  rigging  and  hull  badly  injured,  seven  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  and  three  men  wounded.  After  the 
crew  of  the  Alert  had  received  the  first  broadside  from 
the  Essex  they  deserted  their  gims  and,  going  aft,  re- 
quested Captain  Langhome  to  strike  his  colors- 
After  taking  the  crew  out  of  the  Alert,  Porter  had 
five  hundred  prisoners  on  board  the  Essex,  or  nearly 
double  his  own  complement,  and  the  closest  vigilance 
was  demanded.  Farragut,  who  was  a  midshipman  in 
the  Essex,  tells  in  his  jotuTial  of  an  attempt  by  the 
prisoners  to  capture  the  ship,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
frustrate.  He  feigned  sleep  when  the  leader  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  had  escaped  from  his  irons,  approached 
his  hammock,  and  then,  slipping  out  of  bed,  Farragut 
informed  the  Captain  of  the  plot.  Porter  gave  the  alarm 
of  **FireI"  and  as  the  crew  rushed  to  quarters  they 
were  armed  and  ordered  to  secure  the  prisoners.  To 
rid  himself  of  this  dangerous  element  Porter  now  threw 
the  Alert's  guns  overboard  and,  making  her  a  cartel, 
sent  the  British  prisr^ners  xmder  parole  to  Xova  Scotia. 
On  the  night  of  September  4th,  the  Essex  was  chased 
by  the  British  frigate  SItantwn,  38,  and  another  ship. 
Believing  his  two  enemies  had  become  separated,  Por- 
ter made  ready  to  fight  the  Sltantton,  but  at  daybreak 
the  British  ships  were  not  in  sight. 

The  Essex  returned  to  the  Delaware  on  September 
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7th,  after  a  cndse  of  sixty  days,  in  which  she  had  cap- 
tured nine  prizes,  recaptured  five  American  vessels, 
and  had  taken  over  five  hundred  prisoners. 

On  October  28th,  the  Essex  sailed  from  the  Delaware 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Constitution  and  Hor- 
net on  a  cruise  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  an  object  that 
was  not  accomplished,  however^  by  either  of  these 
vessels.  Captain  Bainbridge  had  appointed  two  places 
of  rendezvous  for  his  ships,  Porto  Praya  and  Fernando 
de  Noronha,  but  the  Essex  failed  to  meet  the  Constitu- 
tion at  either  point. 

At  2  P.M.,  on  the  nth  of  December,  just  after  cross* 
ing  the  equator  in  longitude  30°  W.,  a  brig  was  sighted 
to  windward  and  Porter  displayed  the  British  signals 
he  had  captured  in  the  Alert,  but  as  they  were  not 
noticed  he  crowded  all  sail  in  chase  and  by  nine  o'clock 
he  came  within  gunshot  and  soon  after  hailed  the  brig 
to  heave  to.  The  chase,  however,  yawed  and  endeav- 
ored  to  run  across  the  stem  of  the  Essex  to  rake,  but 
Porter  came  about  and  pouring  in  a  volley  of  musketry 
the  brig  struck,  having  one  man  killed.  The  prize 
proved  to  be  the  British  packet  Mocton,  ten  guns, 
bound  for  Falmouth  with  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
specie  on  board,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Essex. 
The  Nocton  was  sent  home  in  charge  of  Midshipman 
William  Finch,  but  was  captured  off  Bermuda  by  the 
frigate  Belvidera. 

At  Fernando  de  Noronha  Porter  received  a  letter 
left  for  him  by  Bainbridge  with  the  governor,  addres- 
sed, by  previous  agreement,  to  Sir  James  Yeo  of  the 
British  32-gim  frigate  Southampton.     The  letter  read : 


My  dear  Mediterranean  friend,  probably  you  may  stop 
here.     Don't  attempt  to  water;    it  is  attended  with  too 
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much  diffictilty.  I  learned  before  I  left  England  that  you 
were  bound  for  the  Brazil  coast;  if  so,  we  may  meet  at 
Bahia  or  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  should  be  happy  to  meet  and 
converse  on  our  old  affairs  of  captivity.  Recollect  our 
secret  in  those  times*  Your  friend  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Acasta,  Kerr. 

Captains  Porter  and  Bainbridge  had  been  prisoners 
together  in  Tripoli,  and  Porter  took  the  hint.  Hold- 
ing the  letter  near  a  candle  the  following  lines,  written 
in  sympathetic  ink,  became  visible: 

I  am  bound  off  Bahia^  thence  off  Cape  Frio,  where  I  in- 
tend to  cruise  until  the  ist  of  January.  Go  off  Cape  Frio^ 
to  the  northward  of  Riode  Janeiro  and  keep  a  look  out  for 
me.     Your  friend. 

Porter  sailed  at  once  for  Cape  Frio,  arriving  off  that 
point  December  25th,  four  days  before  the  ConstitU' 
Hon  captured  the  Java  off  Bahia,  After  cruising  for 
several  days  he  captured  the  British  schooner  Elizabeth 
and,  learning  from  her  that  she  was  one  of  a  convoy  of 
six  vessels  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Bahia,  Porter  stood 
to  the  southward,  hoping  to  intercept  them,  and  while 
off  Bahia  he  learned  that  the  Constitution  and  Horfiet 
had  been  off  that  port,  but  he  did  not  hear  of  their 
two  victories.  At  St.  Catherine  Porter  was  falsely  in- 
formed that  the  Montague,  74,  had  raised  the  blockade 
of  the  Bonfte  Citoyenne,  and  that  the  Constitution  and 
Harriet  had  put  to  sea. 

This  condition  of  affairs  leaving  Porter  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclination,  he  decided  upon  the  daring 
scheme  of  doubling  the  Horn  and  making  a  cruise  in 
the  Pacific,  subsisting  upon  the  enemy  while  he  made 
an  tmexpected  blow  at  British  commerce  in  an  ocean 
where  they  did  not  expect  to  find  a  foe. 
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On  January  26th,  the  Essex  sailed  from  the  island  of 
St.  Catherine,  making  the  Horn  on  February  14th, 
Here  they  encountered  very  heavy  weather,  one  severe 
gale  succeeding  another  until  the  ship  was  severely 
strained,  while  the  gun-deck  ports  were  stove  in  by 
the  breaching  seas,  the  quarter-boats  washed  from  the 
davits,  the  head-rails  swept  away,  and  the  hammock 
stanchions  broken.  The  torrents  of  water  rushing 
down  the  hatchway  caused  a  temporary  panic  among 
the  crew,  and  the  boatswain,  believing  the  ship  was 
foundering,  cried  out:  **We  are  sinking.  The  ship's 
broadside  is  stove  ini"  Farragut,  in  his  journal, 
graphically  describes  the  event  and  says:  *'This  was 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  ever  saw  a  regular  good 
seaman  paralyzed  by  fear  of  the  perils  of  the  sea.*' 
But  at  last  the  w^eather  moderated,  a  favorable  slant 
of  wind  obtained,  and  the  good  ship  rounded  the  Horn 
and  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Stopping  at  the  island  of  Mocha  for  fresh  supplies 
the  crew  hunted  wild  hogs  and  salted  them  down,  and 
on  March  15,  1813,  Porter  put  in  to  Valparaiso,  where 
he  first  learned  that  Chile  had  declared  her  indepen- 
dence of  Spain.  The  Essex  sailed  on  March  20th,  and 
five  days  later,  learning  from  an  American  whaler  that 
the  whalers  Walker  and  Barclay  had  been  captured  oflF 
Coquimbo,  he  made  sail  for  that  port.  On  the  even- 
ing  of  March  26th,  while  disguised  as  a  merchantman, 
the  Essex  sighted  a  vessel  showing  Spanish  colors,  and 
beHeving  her  to  be  a  picaroon  Porter  hoisted  English 
colors,  when  the  vessel  ran  down,  fired  a  shot  ahead 
of  the  Essex,  and  sent  an  armed  boat  to  board  her. 
Captain  Porter  at  once  ran  his  guns  out,  and,  com- 
manding the  stranger  to  surrender,  she  struck  her 
colors. 
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The  prize  proved  to  be  the  Peruvian  cruiser  Nereyda^ 
fifteen  guns,  which  had  captured  the  American  whalers, 
as  her  commander  freely  admitted »  while  beheving  the 
Essex  to  be  a  British  frigate.  •  Porter  threw  all  the 
Nereyda's  guns,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  spars 
overboard,  and  after  having  obtained  the  names  of  all 
the  British  whalers  in  the  Pacific  known  to  the  Peru- 
vian commander,  he  allowed  him  to  go,  with  a  warning 
against  further  depredations  on  American  vessels. 

Porter  now  busied  himself  in  painting  his  ship  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  Spanish  merchant 
vessel,  and  while  so  engaged  a  large  ship  was  seen 
standing  in  toward  Callao.  She  was  captured  after  an 
hour's  chase  and  proved  to  be  the  Barclay,  Putting  a 
prize  crew  on  board  he  made  for  the  Galapagos,  arriv- 
ing off  Chatham  on  April  17th,  On  the  29th  he  cap- 
tured the  Montezuma  with  fourteen  hundred  barrels 
of  sperm  oil,  and  the  same  day,  the  wind  having  fallen, 
he  took  the  whalers  Georgiana  and  Policy  with  his 
boats.  The  greater  part  of  the  crews  of  the  last  two 
vessels  were  impressed  Americans,  who  gladly  entered 
the  service  in  the  Essex. 

These  three  prizes,  with  their  cargoes,  were  worth 
in  England  half  a  million  dollars,  and,  as  they  were  all 
armed,  Porter  transferred  the  guns  and  small  arms 
from  the  Policy  to  the  Georgiana,  which  was  pierced 
for  eighteen  guns,  and  thus,  giving  her  a  battery  of 
sixteen  light  guns,  fitted  her  out  as  a  cruiser.  Lieu- 
tenant John  Downes  and  forty-one  men  were  then  sent 
on  board  the  Georgiana,  the  American  flag  was  hoisted, 
and  she  fired  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  which  the 
Essex  returned  with  nine  guns. 

Porter  now  thoroughly  overhauled  the  Essex,  reev* 
ing  new  rigging  from  the  supplies  captured  in  his 
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various  prizes.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  May 
while  cruising  near  Charles  Island,  a  sail  was  sighted 
and  chased,  but  as  night  came  on  Porter  ordered  his 
three  tenders  to  keep  w^U  apart  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  stranger.  At  daylight  on  the  29th  the  Montezuma 
signalled  '*  A  sail  to  the  northward,"  and  the  Essex  bore 
away  in  that  direction  although  nothing  could  be  seen 
from  her  masthead.  After  chasing  all  day,  however, 
the  Essex  ran  down  and  captured  the  British  letter- 
of -marque  Atlantic,  eight  i8-pounders. 

While  taking  possession  a  sail  was  made  from  the 
masthead,  and  as  the  Atlantic  was  a  very  fast  ship 
Porter  put  Midshipman  McKnight  and  eleven  men  on 
board  of  her  and  sent  his  new  prize  off  after  the  stranger, 
the  Essex  following.  Night  came  on,  but  the  chase  was 
kept  up,  until  the  vessel  was  at  last  run  down  and 
proved  to  be  the  British  letter-of-marque  Greenwich^ 
which  had  sailed  from  England  in  convoy  of  the  Java, 

The  Greenwich  had  one  hundred  tons  of  fresh  water 
on  board,  which  was  badly  needed  by  the  Essex,  and 
also  eight  hundred  large  tortoises,  which  kept  Porter's 
fleet  in  fresh  provisions  for  a  month.  Abundant  stores 
of  cordage,  canvas,  paint,  and  ship  stores  were  found 
in  the  cargo  of  the  Greenwich,  so  that  nothing  was 
needed  for  refitting  his  little  squadron  which  now  in- 
cluded the  Essex,  46  guns  and  245  men;  Georgiana,  16 
guns  and  42  men;  Greemvich,  10  guns  and  14  men; 
Atlantic,  6  guns  and  1 2  men ;  Montezuma,  2  guns  and  10 
men;  Policy,  10  men;  and  Barclay,  7  men.  In  all, 
seven  ships  with  eighty  guns  and  340  men,  in  addition 
to  eighty  prisoners. 

As  he  now  had  more  ships  and  prisoners  than  he 
could  well  handle,  Captain  Porter  made  sail  for  the 
mainland  and  on  June   19th  anchored  in  the  river 
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Tumbez,  Lieutenant  Downes  in  the  Georgiana  had 
been  ordered  to  cruise  offshore  and  a  few  days  later 
he  captured  the  Catherine,  eight  guns  and  twenty-nine 
men,  and  the  Rose,  eight  guns  and  twenty-one  men. 
Downes  put  twenty  men  and  prize  masters  on  board 
these  vessels,  leaving  himself  with  only  twenty  men 
and  boys  to  guard  the  fifty  prisoners.  The  same  day 
he  chased  and  overhauled  a  privateer,  the  Hector, 
eleven  guns  and  twenty-five  men.  Running  along- 
side, Downes  ordered  her  to  strike,  but,  receiving  no 
reply,  he  fired  a  shot  into  her  quarter  and  a  running 
fight  ensued.  After  five  broadsides  the  Hector  surrend- 
ered, having  lost  her  maintopmast  and  two  men  killed 
and  six  wounded. 

After  putting  a  prize  crew  on  board  the  Hector 
Downes  found  himself  with  but  ten  men  in  the  Georgia 
ana  to  sail  the  ship  and  guard  seventy -three  prisoners. 
So  taking  a  portion  of  the  Rose's  cargo  out  of  her  and 
throwing  her  guns  overboard  he  made  her  a  cartel,  and, 
paroling  the  prisoners,  he  put  them  on  board  directing 
them  to  make  for  St.  Helena,  while  the  Georgians  with 
her  two  remaining  prizes  rejoined  Captain  Porter  at 
Tumbez  on  June  24th. 

Porter  now  promoted  Lieutenant  Downes  to  Master- 
Commandant  and  gave  him  command  of  the  Atlantic^ 
renamed  the  Essex  Jiinior,  with  twenty  guns  and  sixty 
men.  The  squadron  sailed  June  30th,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July  the  three  largest  vessels  fired  salutes  of  seven- 
teen guns  and,  as  Porter's  journal  says,  ''the  day  was 
passed  in  the  utmost  conviviaHty,**  which  can  be 
readily  believed  under  the  peculiarly  happy  conditions 
then  existing  in  this  little  fleet  so  strangely  brought 
together. 

On  July  9th  Porter  ordered  Downes  to  convoy  the 
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Hector,  Policy,  Catherine,  Montezuma,  and  Barclay  to 
Valparaiso.  Young  Farragut,  then  twelve  years  and 
four  days  old,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Barclay, 
but,  in  consideration  of  his  tender  years,  the  former 
English  master  of  the  vessel  was  sent  in  her  for  the 
possible  benefit  the  young  prize-master  might  find  in 
his  advice. 

Farrugut  tells  the  story  of  the  queer  division  of 
authority  in  his  journal  as  follows : 

I  considered  that  my  day  of  trial  had  arrived  (for  I  was 
a  little  afraid  of  the  old  fellow,  as  every  one  else  was).  But 
the  time  had  come  for  me  at  least  to  play  the  man;  so  I 
mustered  up  courage  and  informed  the  captain  that  I  de- 
sired the  maintopsail  filled  away  in  order  that  we  might 
close  up  with  the  Essex  Junior,  He  replied  that  he  would 
shoot  any  man  who  dared  to  touch  a  rope  without  his 
orders,  he  would  go  his  own  course,  and  had  no  idea  of 
trusting  himself  with  **a  blasted  nutshell,*'  and  then  he 
went  below  for  his  pistols.  I  called  my  right-hand  man  of 
the  crew  and  told  him  of  my  situation;  I  also  informed 
him  that  I  wanted  the  maintopsail  filled.  He  answered 
with  a  clear  **  Aye,  aye,  sir/'  in  a  manner  which  was  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  my  confidence  was  perfectly  re- 
stored. From  that  moment  I  became  master  of  the  vessel, 
and  immediately  gave  all  necessary  orders  for  making  sail, 
notifying  the  captain  not  to  come  on  deck  with  his  pistols 
unless  he  wished  to  go  overboard ;  for  I  really  would  have 
had  very  little  trouble  in  having  such  an  order  obeyed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  prize-master 
carried  his  prize  safely  in  to  Valparaiso. 

After  appointing  a  rendezvous  for  the  Essex  Junior 
in  September,  Captain  Porter  in  the  Essex,  with  the 
Greenwich  and  Georgiana,  made  for  the  Galapagos 
Islands.     On  July  13th,  three  sail  were  sighted,  and 
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the  American  ships  started  in  chase.  The  Essex  over- 
hauled and  captured  her  ship,  the  Charlton,  ten  guns, 
and  from  her  learned  that  the  other  vessels  were  the 
Seringa paiam,  fourteen  guns  and  forty  men^  and  the 
New  Zeala>ider,  eight  guns  and  twenty-three  men. 

Meanwhile,  after  several  broadsides^  the  Seringa  pa* 
iani  had  struck  to  the  Greenwich,  but  immediately 
afterward  made  sail  in  an  attempt  to  escape  and  would 
probably  have  succeeded,  as  the  Greenwich  was  a  very 
slow  sailer  and  night  was  coming  on,  had  not  the  Essex, 
aftei"  capturing  the  Neiv  Zealander,  joined  in  the  chase 
and  overhauled  her.  Porter  stripped  the  Charlton  of  her 
armament,  transferring  her  guns  to  the  Seringapatam, 
and  putting  forty-eight  paroled  prisoners  on  board 
started  the  cartel  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth,  the  Geargiafta,  with  a  full  cargo  of  oil,  was  sent 
home,  while  the  Essex,  Greenwich,  Seringapatam,  and 
New  Zealander  made  for  Albemarle  Islands.  Three 
days  later.  Porter  chased  a  strange  vessel  all  day,  fol- 
lowing her  in  his  boats  when  the  wind  died  away,  but, 
after  a  most  exciting  chase,  the  stranger  escaped  at 
night,  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Americans, 
who  had  become  imaccustomed  to  losing  their  prey. 
August  4th,  the  fleet  anchored  off  James's  Island,  and, 
after  changing  the  appeai-ance  of  his  ships  by  his  favor- 
ite device  of  repainting  them,  Porter  put  into  Banks 
Bay  with  his  squadron. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  the  Essex  again  sailed  on  a 
cruise,  this  time  alone.  On  the  i  sth  of  September,  by 
keeping  up  the  appearance  of  a  whaler,  with  his  royal- 
masts  housed  and  ports  closed,  he  was  able  to  get 
within  gunshot  of  a  large  British  whaler,  having  a 
letter  of  marque,  which  he  captured.  Porter  was 
highly  delighted  to  find  that  tliis  ship»  the  Sir  Andrew 
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Hammond,  twelve  guns  and  thirty-six  men,  was  the 
vessel  that  had  escaped  from  him  on  the  28th  of  July 
after  a  long  chase. 

But  the  news  of  the  successive  captures  of  these 
British  ships  had  reached  home,  as  Porter  learned  upon 
his  return  to  Banks  Bay,  where  the  Essex  Junior  joined 
him  on  her  return  from  Valparaiso.  Downes  also 
brought  the  imwelcome  news  that  several  heavy  Eng- 
lish frigates  were  out  in  search  of  the  Essex,  and  as 
Porter  had  captured  all  the  British  vessels  now  in 
those  waters,  he  determined  to  winter  at  Nukahiva,  in 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  where  he  could  overhaul  and 
refit  his  ships  in  safety. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  the  Essex,  Essex  Junior^ 
Seringapatam,  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  and  Greenwich 
anchored  at  Nukahiva.  Here  Porter  landed,  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Madison's  Island,  After  erecting  and  arming  a  fort  to 
command  the  bay,  the  Essex  was  stripped,  her  stores 
were  landed,  she  was  smokai  out  to  free  her  of  rats 
with  which  she  was  infested,  and  was  then  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  refitted.  In  November  the  New  Zea- 
lander  was  sent  to  the  United  States  with  a  full  cargo 
of  oil,  but,  unfortunately,  both  she  and  the  Georgiana 
were  recaptured  by  the  British  fleet  on  our  coast. 

During  the  winter,  Porter  found  it  necessary  for  his 
own  protection  to  aid  one  of  the  native  tribes  in  its 
warfare  against  another  tribe  that  was  hostile  to  the 
whites.  The  Americans  also  came  near  losing  the 
Essex  junior  through  a  well-arranged  plot  of  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  on  shore.  Fortunately,  however,  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  and  foiled.  On  the  loth  of 
December,  having  completed  fitting  the  Essex^  Porter 
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determined  to  go  to  sea  in  search  of  nobler  game  than 
he  had  yet  encountered. 

Leaving  the  three  prizes  in  the  harbor  in  charge  of 
Midshipmen  Feltus  and  Clark,  %vith  a  garrison  of  twenty 
men  in  the  fort,  under  Lieutenant  of  Marines  John  M. 
Gamble,  Porter  sailed  on  December  12,  18 13,  in  the 
Essex,  in  company  with  the  Essex  Junior,  for  the  coast 
of  South  America.  This  was  destined  to  be  the  close 
of  one  of  the  most  Vemarkable  cruises,  in  many  re- 
spects, ever  recorded  in  naval  history. 

After  looking  in  at  Concepcion,  the  two  vessels 
reached  Valparaiso,  February  3d,  where  Porter  learned 
that  the  British  frigate  Phcebe,  j6,  Captain  James  Hill- 
yar,  was  on  the  coast  looking  (or  the  Essex.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7th  a  reception  and  ball  was  given  on  board  the 
Essex  for  the  officers  and  citizens  of  Valparaiso.  The 
next  morning  the  Essex  Junior,  which  had  been  cruis- 
ing outside,  signalled  "Two  enemy's  ships  in  sight." 
At  that  time  half  the  crew  of  the  Essex  were  on  shore 
on  Uberty,  while  the  ship  was  still  in  disorder  from  the 
festivities  of  the  previous  night. 

Porter  at  once  fired  a  gun  and  hoisted  a  recall  for  all 
boats  and  men,  but,  before  they  were  on  board »  the 
Phmbe,  with  the  ship-sloop  Ckeriib,  18,  Captain  Tucker, 
entered  the  harbor.  Captain  Hillyar,  being  informed 
by  an  EngHsh  mate,  who  went  off  in  a  shore  boat,  that 
half  of  the  crew  of  the  Essex  were  on  shore,  ran  in  with 
the  Phcebe  on  the  wind  and  bore  down  for  the  Essex, 
both  ships  having  their  crews  at  quarters.  As  the 
Phcebe  roimded  the  quarter  of  the  Essex,  she  luffed  up 
on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  American  frigate,  the  two 
ships  being  within  fifteen  feet  of  each  other. 

At  this  moment.  Captain  Hillyar,  who  had  met  Por- 
ter in  the  Mediterranean  several  years  before,  stood  on 
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an  after-gun  and  said,  **  Captain  Hillyar's  compliments 
to  Captain  Porter  and  hopes  he  is  well."  Porter  re- 
plied, **  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
come  too  near  for  fear  some  accident  might  take  place 
which  should  be  disagreeable  to  you."  Then,  waving 
his  trumpet,  kedge  anchors  were  at  once  run  up  at  the 
yard-arms  of  the  Essex,  ready  to  grapple  the  Phcebe, 

Captain  Hillyar  immediately  braced  his  yards  aback, 
saying  that  if  he  fell  aboard  he  begged  to  assure  Cap- 
tain Porter  it  would  be  entirely  accidental.  **Well,*' 
replied  Porter,  "you  have  no  business  where  you  are. 
If  you  touch  a  ropeyam  of  this  ship  I  shall  board  in- 
stantly." Then,  hailing  Lieutenant  Downes,  he  told 
him  to  be  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  Phcebe 
slowly  backed  astern,  her  yards  passing  over  those  of 
the  Essex  without  touching  a  rope,  and  she  anchored 
half  a  mile  astern.  But  in  accomplishing  this  ma- 
noeuvre the  English  ship  was  directly  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  from  the  broadside  of  the  Essex,  while 
the  Essex  Junior  could  have  raked  her  under  the 
stem. 

Farragut,  in  his  journal,  shows  how  readily  the  ac- 
tion might  have  been  brought  on  at  that  time.  He 
says: 

When  the  Phcebe  was  close  alongside  and  all  hands  were 
at  quarters,  the  men  with  slow  matches  ready  to  discharge 
the  guns,  the  boarders  cutlass  in  hand  standing  by  to 
board  in  the  smoke,  as  was  our  custom,  an  intoxicated 
youth  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  through  the  port,  some  one 
in  the  Phcebe  grinning  at  him.  **  My  fine  fellow,  I  '11  stop 
your  making  faces,"  he  exclaimed,  and  was  just  about  to 
fire  his  gun  when  Lieutenant  Mc Knight  saw  the  movement, 
and  with  a  blow  sprawled  him  on  the  deck.  Had  that  gim 
been  fired,  I  am  convinced  the  Phcebe  would  have  been  oiu^. 
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A  day  or  two  afterward  Hillyar  met  Porter  on  shore 
and  thanked  him  for  his  forbearance,  assuring  him  that 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  his  breaking  the 
blockade.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  expected  to  find  the  Essex  unprepared  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  carried  by  boarding. 

The  British  ships  now  began  a  close  blockade  of  the 
port,  and  on  tlie  27th  of  February,  the  Phwbe,  being 
hove  to  close  off  the  entrance,  with  the  Cherub  two 
miles  to  leeward,  the  Ph(Ebe  fired  her  weather  gun^ 
hoisting  a  flag  bearing  the  motto,  '*God  and  country, 
British  sailors'  best  rights:  traitors  offend  both/'  This 
Porter  interpreted  as  a  challenge,  so,  hoisting  a  flag  in 
the  mizzen  with  the  inscription,  "God,  our  country, 
and  liberty:  tyrants  offend  them,"  he  took  the  crew  of 
the  Essex  Junior  on  board  and  went  out  to  attack  the 
British  frigate.  Whereupon  the  Pkcebe  set  her  studding- 
sails  and  ran  down  to  her  consort. 

For  six  weeks  the  two  British  ships  stood  guard  over 
the  Essex^  then,  learning  that  several  other  British  frig- 
ates were  expected*  and  having  little  confidence  in 
their  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  Porter  de- 
termined to  put  to  sea.  On  the  28th  of  March  the 
Es&i^x  parted  her  port  cable  in  a  heavy  southerly  gale 
and  dragged  her  starboard  anchor  to  sea.  Finding  the 
blockaders  were  close  in  to  the  western  side  of  the  bay, 
Captain  Porter  took  in  his  topgallantsails,  set  over 
single-reefed  topsails,  and  braced  up  to  pass  to  wind- 
ward, but  just  as  the  Essex  was  rounding  the  Point 
of  Angels  a  heavy  squall  struck  her,  and,  before  the 
top-sail-yard  could  be  got  down,  the  maintopmast 
went  over  the  side,  carrying  the  men  who  were  fur- 
ling the  topgallantsail  overboard,  where  they  were 
drowned. 
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Porter  wore  round  and  endeavored  to  retxim  to  his 
anchorage,  but  the  wind  shifted  and  he  was  unable  to 
do  so.  He  then  ran  into  a  small  bay  and  anchored 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  a  one-gun 
battery  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  and  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  shore. 

The  Phoebe  and  Cherub  now  bore  down  upon  the  Essex 
covered  with  ensigns,  union  jacks,  and  motto  flags;  and 
as  soon  as  Hillyar  saw  that  Porter  was  disabled  it  be- 
came evident  that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  word. 
The  Essex  prepared  for  action,  though  there  could  be 
no  chance  whatever  of  success.  Her  flags  were  fl3ring 
from  every  mast,  and  everything  was  made  ready  as 
far  as  possible,  but  the  attack  was  made  before  springs 
could  be  got  on  her  cables.  She  was  anchored  so  near 
the  shore  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Captain  Hill- 
yar's  passing  ahead  of  her ;  so  his  two  ships  came  cau- 
tiously down,  the  Cherub  taking  her  position  on  the 
starboard  bow  of  the  Essex,  and  the  Phcebe  tmder  her 
stem.  The  attack  began  at  4  p.m.  Some  of  the  bow- 
gims  of  the  American  frigate  bore  upon  the  Cherub, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  found  this  out,  the  sloop  ran  down 
and  stationed  herself  near  the  Phcebe,  The  latter  had 
opened  with  her  broadside  of  long  i8's  from  a  position 
in  which  not  one  of  Porter's  guns  could  reach  her. 
Three  times  springs  were  got  on  the  cables  of  the 
Essex  in  order  to  bring  her  round  till  her  broadside 
bore ;  but  in  each  instance  they  were  shot  away  as  soon 
as  they  were  hauled  taut.  Three  long  12's  were  got 
out  of  the  stem-ports,  and  with  these  an  animated  fire 
was  kept  up  on  the  two  British  ships,  the  aim  being  . 
especially  to  cripple  their  rigging.  A  good  many  of 
Porter's  crew  were  killed  during  the  first  five  minutes, 
before  he  could  bring  any  gims  to  bear ;  but  afterward 
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he  did  not  suffer  much,  and  at  4.20,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour*s  fight  between  the  three  long  t2*s  of  the  Essex 
and  the  whole  thirty-six  broadside  guns  of  the  Phwbe 
and  Cherub,  the  latter  were  actually  driven  off.  They 
wore  and  again  began  with  their  long  guns ;  but,  these 
producing  no  visible  effect,  both  of  the  British  ships 
hauled  out  of  the  fight  at  4.30  p.m. 

"  Having  lost  the  use  of  the  mainsail,  jib,  and  main- 
staysail,  appearances  looked  a  little  inauspicious," 
writes  Captain  HiUyar.  But  the  damages  were  soon 
repaired,  and  his  two  ships  stood  back  again  for  the 
crippled  foe.  Both  stationed  themselves  on  her  port 
quarter,  the  Phwbe  at  anchor,  with  a  spring,  firing  her 
broadside,  while  the  Cherub  kept  under  way,  using  her 
long  bow-chasers.  Their  fire  was  very  destructive,  for 
they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  Essex's  carronades,  and  not 
one  of  her  long  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
Porter  now  cut  his  cable  at  5.20,  and  tried  to  close  with 
his  antagonists.  After  many  ineffectual  efforts  sail  was 
made.  The  flying-jib  halliards  was  the  only  service- 
able rope  uncut.  That  sail  was  hoisted  and  the  fore- 
topsail  and  foresail  let  fall,  though  the  want  of  sheets 
and  tacks  rendered  them  almost  useless.  Still,  the 
Essex  drove  down  on  her  assailants,  and  for  the  first 
time  got  near  enough  to  use  her  carronades.  For  a 
minute  or  two  the  firing  was  tremendous,  but  after  the 
first  broadside  the  Cherub  hauled  out  of  the  fight  in 
great  haste,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  action 
confined  herself  to  using  her  bow-guns  from  a  distance. 
Immediately  afterward,  the  Phabe  also  edged  off,  and 
by  her  superiority  of  sailing,  her  foe  being  now  almost 
helpless,  was  enabled  to  choose  her  own  distance,  and 
again  opened  from  her  long  i8*s,  out  of  range  of  Por- 
ter's carronades.     The  carnage  on  board  the  Essex  had 
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now  made  her  decks  look  like  shambles.     One  gun  was 

manned  three  times,  fifteen  men  being  slain  at  it:  its 
captain  alone  escaped  without  a  wound.  There  were 
but  one  or  two  instances  of  flinching;  the  wounded, 
many  of  whom  were  killed  by  flying  splinters,  while 
under  the  hands  of  the  doctors,  cheered  on  their  com- 
rades, and  themselves  worked  at  the  guns  like  fiends 
as  long  at  they  could  stand.  At  one  of  the  bow-guns 
was  stationed  a  young  Scotchman,  named  Blissly,  who 
had  one  leg  shot  off  close  by  the  groin.  Using  his 
handkerchief  as  a  tourniquet,  he  said»  turning  to  his 
American  shipmates,  "I  left  my  own  country  and 
adopted  the  United  States  to  fight  for  her.  I  hope  I 
have  this  day  proved  myself  worthy  of  the  country  of 
my  adoption.  I  am  no  longer  of  any  use  to  you  or  to 
her,  so  good-bye!"  With  these  words  he  leaned  on 
the  sill  of  the  port  and  threw  himself  overboard. 
Among  the  very  few  men  that  flinched  was  one  named 
William  Roach;  Porter  sent  one  of  his  midshipmen 
to  shoot  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  He  was 
discovered  by  a  man  named  William  Call,  whose  leg 
had  been  shot  off'  and  was  hanging  by  the  skin,  and 
who  dragged  the  shattered  stump  all  round  the  bag- 
house,  pistol  in  hand,  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  him. 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  Co  well  had  his  leg  shot  off  above  the 
knee,  and  his  life  might  have  been  saved  had  it  been 
amputated  at  once ;  but  the  siirgeons  already  had  rows 
of  wounded  men  waiting  for  them,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  be  attended  to  out  of 
order,  he  replied :  '*  No,  doctor,  none  of  that ;  fair  play's 
a  jewel  One  man's  life  is  as  dear  as  another's;  I 
would  not  cheat  any  poor  fellow  out  of  his  turn/*  So 
he  stayed  at  his  post  and  died  from  loss  of  blood. 
Finding  it  hopeless  to  try  to  close,  the  Essex  stood 
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for  the  land,  Porter  intending  to  run  his  ship  ashore 
and  biim  her.  But  when  she  had  drifted  close  to  the 
bluffs  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  took  her  flat  aback 
and  paid  her  head  offshore,  exposing  her  to  a  raking 
fire.  At  this  moment  Lieutenant  Downes,  commanding 
the  Essex  Junior,  pulled  out  of  the  harbor  in  a  boat, 
through  all  the  fire,  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything. 
Three  of  the  men  with  him,  including  an  old  boat- 
swain's mate,  named  Kingsbury,  had  come  out  ex- 
pressly **to  share  the  fate  of  their  old  ship";  so  they 
remained  aboard  the  Essex,  and,  in  their  places,  Lieu- 
tenant Downes  took  some  of  the  wounded  ashore,  while 
the  Cherub  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  upon  him.  The 
shift  of  the  wind  gave  Porter  a  faint  hope  of  closing; 
and  once  more  the  riddled  hulk  of  the  little  American 
frigate  was  headed  for  her  foes.  But  Hillyar  put  his 
helm  up  to  avoid  close  quarters;  the  battle  was  his 
already,  and  the  cool  old  captain  was  too  good  an 
officer  to  leave  anything  to  chance.  Seeing  he  could 
not  close.  Porter  had  a  hawser  bent  on  the  sheet- 
anchor  and  let  go.  This  brought  the  ship^s  head 
round,  keeping  her  stationary;  and  from  such  of  her 
guns  as  were  not  dismounted  and  had  men  enough  left 
to  man  them,  a  broadside  was  fired  at  the  Ph(Ebe.  The 
wind  was*now  very  light,  and  the  Ph(rbe,  whose  main- 
and  mizzenmasts  and  main-yard  were  rather  seriously 
wounded,  and  who  had  suffered  a  great  loss  of  canvas 
and  cordage  aloft,  beside  receiving  a  number  of  sliot 
between  wind  and  water,  and  was  thus  a  good  deal 
crippled,  began  to  drift  slowly  to  leeward.  It  was 
hoped  that  she  would  drift  out  of  gunshot,  but  this 
last  chance  was  lost  by  the  parting  of  the  hawser, 
which  left  the  Essex  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  British 
vessels.     Their  fire  was  deliberate  and  destructive,  and 
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could  only  be  occasionally  replied  to  by  a  shot  from 
[6  long  i2*s  of  the  Essex. 
ip  now  caught  fire,  and 


one  of  the 


and  the  flames  came  burst- 
ing up  the  hatchway,  and  a  quantity  of  powder 
exploded  below.  Many  of  the  crew  were  knocked  over- 
board  by  shot  and  drowned;  others  leaped  into  the 
water,  thinking  the  ship  was  about  to  blow  up,  and 
tried  to  swim  to  the  land.  Some  succeeded;  among 
them  was  one  man  who  had  sixteen  or  eighteen  pieces 
of  iron  in  his  leg,  scales  from  the  muzzle  of  Ins  gun. 
The  frigate  had  been  shattered  to  pieces  above  the 
water-line,  although,  from  the  smoothness  of  the  sea, 
she  was  not  harmed  enough  below  it  to  reduce  her  to 
a  sinking  condition.  The  carpenter  reported  that  he 
alone  of  his  crew  was  fit  for  duty ;  the  others  were  dead 
or  disabled.  Lieutenant  Wihner  was  knocked  over* 
board  by  a  splinter  and  drowned ;  his  little  negro  boy, 
**Riiff,'*  came  up  on  deck,  and,  hearing  of  the  disas- 
ter, deliberately  leaped  into  the  sea  and  shared  his  mas- 
ter's  fate.  Lieutenant  Odenheimer  was  also  knocked 
overboard,  but  afterward  regained  the  ship,  A  shot, 
glancing  upward,  killed  four  of  the  men  who  were 
standing  by  a  gun,  striking  the  last  one  in  the  head 
and  scattering  his  brains  over  his  comrades.  The  only 
commissioned  officer  left  on  duty  was  Lieutenant  De- 
catur Mc  Knight.  The  sailing-master,  Barnwell,  al- 
though terribly  wounded,  remained  at  his  post  till 
he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 

Of  the  255  men  aboard  the  Essex  when  the  battle 
began»  58  had  been  killed,  66  wounded^  and  3 1  drowned 
(*' missing  ")p  while  24  had  succeeded  in  reaching  shore. 
But  76  men  were  left  unwounded,  and  many  of  these 
had  been  bruised  or  otherwise  injured.  Porter  him- 
self was  knocked  down  by  the  windage  of  a  passing 
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shot.  While  the  young  midshipman,  Farragut,  was  on 
the  wardroom  ladder,  going  below  for  giin -primers,  the 
captain  of  the  gun  directly  opposite  the  hatchway  was 
struck  full  in  the  face  by  an  i8-pound  shot  and  tumbled 
back  on  him.  They  fell  down  the  hatch  together,  Far- 
ragut being  stunned  for  some  minutes.  Later,  while 
standing  by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  an  old  quartermaster 
named  Francis  Bland,  a  shot  coming  over  the  foreyard 
took  off  the  quartermaster's  right  leg,  carrying  away  at 
the  same  time  one  of  Farragut 's  coat-tails.  The  old 
fellow  was  helped  below,  but  he  died  for  lack  of  a 
tourniquet  before  he  could  be  attended  to. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done,  and  at  6.20  the 
Essex  surrendered  and  was  taken  possession  of.  The 
Phmbe  had  lost  4  men  killed,  including  her  first  Heu- 
tenant,  William  Ingram,  and  7  wounded ;  the  Cherub^ 
I  killed,  and  3,  including  Captain  Tucker,  wounded. 
Total,  5  killed  and  10  wounded.  The  difference  in  loss 
was  natural,  as,  owing  to  their  having  long  guns  and 
the  choice  of  position,  the  British  had  been  able  to  fire 
ten  shots  to  the  American's  one. 

This  spectacular  engagement  had  been  witnessed  by 
thousands  of  spectators  who  crowded  the  shore.  The 
ships  were  so  near  the  land  that  at  one  time  several  of 
the  Phwbe's  shot  struck  the  beach.  During  the  action, 
Mr.  Poinsett,  the  American  consul,  made  formal  pro- 
test to  the  Governor  against  this  breach  of  neutrality 
and  demanded  the  protection  of  the  batteries  for  the 
Essex,  But  to  this  reasonable  request  he  received  an 
evasive  reply,  being  informed  by  the  Governor  that  if 
the  American  ship  should  succeed  in  reaching  the  regu- 
lar anchorage  he  would  send  an  officer  to  Captain  Hill- 
yar,  requesting  him  to  cease  his  fire,  but  he  discreetly 
declined  resorting  to  force  under  any  circumstances. 
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Indignant  at  this  discourteous  treatment,  Mr,  Poinsett 

withdrew  from  the  country  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Captain  Porter  now  entered  into  an  arrangement 
mth  Captain  Hillyar,  under  the  provisions  of  which, 
the  Essex  Junior  was  converted  into  a  cartel,  and  a 
passport  was  given  by  means  of  which  all  the  survivors 
of  the  Essex  came  home.  From  this  arrangement, 
however,  Acting  Lieutenant  McKnight,  Mr,  Adams, 
the  chaplain ;  and  Mr,  Ljmian,  a  master's  mate,  were 
exempted,  these  three  gentlemen  and  eleven  seamen 
being  exchanged  on  the  spot  for  a  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  Sir  Aftdrew  Hammond,  who  were  then  prisoners 
in  the  Essex  Junior,  Mr,  McKnight  and  Mr.  Lyman 
went  round  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Phwhe  in  order  to 
give  some  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  captors. 

The  Essex  Junior  left  Valparaiso  shortly  after  this 
arrangement,  encountering  no  difficulty  in  doubling  the 
Horn.  She  was  brought  to,  off  New  York,  by  the 
Saturn,  razee,  Captain  Nash,  This  officer  at  first  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  Captain  Hillyar  to  grant  the 
passport  under  which  the  Essex  Junior  w^as  saihng, 
and  he  directed  that  ship  to  He  by  him  during  the  night. 
After  some  communications  the  next  morning,  when 
thirty  miles  from  the  beach,  Captain  Porter  put  off 
in  a  whale-boat,  and,  though  chased,  by  puUing  vig- 
orously for  the  land  he  got  ashore  on  Long  Island, 
escaping  in  a  fog.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  the  serious  intention  of  Captain  Nash  to 
detain  the  Essex  Junior.  He  probably  suspected  some 
artifice,  as  he  permitted  the  ship  to  proceed,  after  again 
examining  her  papers. 

Thus  terminated  this  enterprising  and  singular 
cruise,  its  end  proving  as  disastrous  as  its  commence- 
ment had  been  fortunate.     The  officers  and  men  left 
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at  Nukahiva  with  the  three  prizes,  the  Greenwich, 
the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  and  the  Seringapatam,  were 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Gamble  of  the  marines. 
The  Essex  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the  savages 
began  to  pilfer  and  to  betray  a  turbulent  disposition, 
and  Mr.  Gamble  was  compelled  to  land  a  party  to 
bring  the  natives  to  terms  by  a  show  of  force.  For- 
tunately, this  object  was  effected  without  firing  a 
musket.  In  February,  one  of  the  small  party  left  was 
drowned,  reducing  their  number  to  twenty-two,  the 
officers  included.  Not  long  after  this  event  four  of  the 
men  deserted  in  a  whale-boat,  carrying  off  with  them 
several  small  articles  of  value.  But  eighteen  now 
remained. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Mr,  Gamble  began  to  rig  the 
Sertngapatam  and  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  with  the 
intention  of  quitting  the  islands,  the  long  absence  of 
the  Essex  inducing  him  to  despair  of  her  return.  Some 
symptoms  of  a  mutiny  now  appeared,  and  Lieutenant 
Gamble  had  all  the  arms  and  anmiunition  brought  on 
board  the  Greenwich,  in  which  vessel  he  lived;  but 
having  occasion  to  go  on  board  the  Sertngapatam  on 
the  7  th  of  May,  a  party  of  six  men  rose  and  took  the 
ship  from  him.  During  the  time  Mr.  Gamble  was  in 
the  hands  of  these  men,  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
foot  by  a  pistol-ball,  and  the  mutineers  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  Seringapatam,  sending  Mr,  Gamble  and 
the  people  with  him  on  board  another  vessel 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  get  to  sea  with  the  Sir 
Andrew  Hamrnond^hnt  on  the  ninth  the  natives  made 
an  attack,  and  Mr*  Feltus  and  three  men  were  killed 
and  one  other  was  severely  wounded.  The  situation 
of  those  that  remained  now  became  exceedingly  criti- 
cal, the  whole  party  consisting  of  only  eight  individ- 
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uals,  of  whom  two  were  badly  wounded,  one  was 
crippled,  and  another  was  just  recovering  from  a  seri- 
ous attack  of  the  scurvy.  In  fact,  there  were  but  four 
men  on  board  the  Sir  Andrew  Hannnond  fit  for  duty. 
The  jib  and  spanker  were  bent  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  moorings  were  cut^  and,  with  that  short  sail,  the 
ship  passed  slowly  out  to  sea  under  cover  of  the  night. 
When  safe  in  the  offing  but  six  cartridges  were  found, 
the  SeriHgapatam  having  carried  off  most  of  the  am- 
munition in  kegs. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  Mr.  Gamble 
had  no  chart.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  however,  in  seventeen  days,  where  he  was 
captured  by  the  Cherub,  and  then  first  learned  the  fate 
of  the  Essex,  The  Americans  continued  seven  months 
in  the  English  ship,  until  they  were  landed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  from  which  port  Mr.  Gamble  got  to  New  York 
late  in  August,  1815. 

The  Essex  was  refitted  by  her  captors,  sent  home, 
and  taken  into  the  British  navy,  where  she  remained 
until  1837,  when  she  was  sold  out  of  the  service. 

The  second  Essex  in  our  naval  service  was  a  Missis- 
sippi river  steamer,  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  July,  1861,  and  converted  by  Mr.  James 
Eads  into  a  casemated  ironclad,  after  the  plan  of  the 
Confederate  steamer  Merrimcu:.  From  her  hull  was 
built,  slanting  inward  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five 
degrees,  a  thick  timber  casemate.  This  was  covered 
with  iron  plating  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
in  thickness.  The  casemate  enclosed  the  battery,  the 
paddle-wheel,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  engines  and 
boilers.  The  armament  of  the  Essex  was  one  lo-inch, 
three  9*inch,  one  3  2 -pounder,  and  two  rifled  50- 
pounders.     She  was,  by  happy  chance,  commanded  by 
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Commander  William  D.  Porter,  son  of  Captain  David 
Porter  of  the  old  Essex,  and  a  brother  of  Captain  David 
D,  Porter,  late  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  Her  crew  was 
made  up  mainly  of  landsmen  ^  soldiers,  and  river-boat- 
men, while  her  officers  were  former  mates  and  pilots  of 
river  steamers  taken  into  the  service  as  volunteer  offi- 
cers. Neither  officers  nor  crew  had  ever  seen  service 
on  board  of  a  vessel  of  war,  and  they  were  all  totally 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  great  guns,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  old  sailors  sent  out  to  the  Mississippi  flotilla 
from  the  seaboard. 

To  complicate  matters  still  further  the  Western  flo- 
tilla was  at  first  under  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment»  and  not  until  July,  1862,  was  it  transferred  to 
the  Navy  Department.  This  anomalous  condition 
necessarily  led  to  a  certain  conflict  of  authority,  for 
while  the  nine  gimboats  of  the  river  squadron  were 
under  the  general  command  of  Captain  Andrew  Hull 
Foote,  who  had  under  him,  in  command  of  the  differ- 
ent vessels,  a  number  of  regular  naval  officers,  the  four 
''rams'*  in  the  fleet  were  commanded  by  Colonel 
Charles  Ellet  and  were  manned  by  soldiers,  whose  idea 
of  naval  discipHne  was  singularly  lax. 

The  first  active  service  of  the  Essex  was  on  January 
II,  1862,  wheo  Commander  Porter  was  notified  at 
Cairo  that  seven  Confederate  steamers  with  a  floating 
battery  in  tow  were  moving  up  the  river  from  Columbus, 
Signalling  the  De  Kalb,  Porter  at  once  steamed  down 
the  river.  There  was  a  heavy  fog,  which  did  not  lift 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  a  large  vessel,  in  company  with 
two  steamers,  was  seen  ahead.  As  the  Essex  and  De 
Kalb  headed  for  them,  the  enemy  opened  fire  at  long 
range,  their  shells  exploding  near  the  Essex,  which  did 
not  reply,  but  moved  on  down  the  stream  until  getting 
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into  range,  when  both  the  Federal  gunboats  opened 
fire,  and  for  twenty  minutes  a  spirited  engagement  was 
kept  up.  At  last  the  enemy  retired.  Porter  chasing 
them  under  cover  of  the  Confederate  batteries  above 
Columbus, 

On  February  2d,  Captain  Foote  took  his  squadron, 
including  the  Cincinnuti,  Essex,  Caroridelet,  De  Kalb, 
Conosiaga,  Lexington,  and  Tyler  from  Cairo  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month  they  anchored  six  miles  below  Fort  Henry, 
where  the  troops  were  landed.  On  February  5th, 
Gen,  U,  S,  Grant  and  staff  boarded  the  Essex  and  ran 
close  to  the  Confederate  forts  to  reconnoitre.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  shot  from  the  fort  passed  through  the 
officers'  quarters  into  the  steerage.  Upon  this  the 
Essex  drew  out  of  range  and  returned  to  her  anchorage. 

The  following  morning  Flag-Ofhcer  Foote  made  sig- 
nal for  the  fleet  to  get  under  way  and  clear  for  action ; 
and  at  II  A.M.  the  boats  steamed  up  the  river,  the 
four  ironclads  leading,  with  the  Carondelei  and  De  Kalb 
lashed  together  on  the  left  wing,  and  the  Ciftcinftati  and 
Essex  on  the  right.  The  three  wooden  gunboats  fol- 
lowed, a  mile  astern. 

On  rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream,  at  11.30,  Fort 
Henry  came  in  view;  and  at  12.30  the  Cincimtaii  fired 
the  first  shot  at  seventeen  hundred  yards,  which  was 
at  once  answered  from  the  fort.  The  fleet  pushed  up 
to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  where  the  action 
became  general,  and,  as  the  ships  came  nearer,  the 
walls  of  the  fort  gave  way  before  the  tremendous  fire 
from  the  gunboats,  kept  head  on  to  the  enemy. 

At  12,50  a  shot  passed  through  the  armor  of  the 
Essex,  killing  Acting  Master's  Mate  S,  B.  Brittan,  Jn, 
and  penetrating  the  middle  boiler.     The  forward  gun- 
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room  was  at  once  filled  with  steam,  which  created  a 
panic.  Some  rushed  aft,  others  sprang  through  the 
ports  into  the  river,  and  Captain  Porter  escaped 
through  a  port  with  difficulty,  badly  wounded.  He 
was  saved  from  drowning  by  one  of  his  crew.  By  this 
calamity  twenty-eight  men  were  scalded »  many  of  them 
dying.  James  Coffey,  shellman  of  No.  3  gun,  was 
found  on  his  knees  in  the  act  of  taking  a  shell  from  its 
box.  The  scalding  steam  had  struck  him  full  in  the 
face,  killing  him  instantly.  Both  pilots  were  found 
dead  in  the  pilot-house,  one  of  them  with  his  left  hand 
holding  the  wheel  and  his  right  hand  grasping  the  bell- 
rope. 

The  Essex,  thus  crippled,  drifted  out  of  action,  but 
the  fleet  maintained  the  attack  until,  at  1.40,  the  fort 
surrendered  and  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  sea- 
men under  Commander  Walke  of  the  Carondelet,  As 
the  news  of  the  surrender  reache<l  the  Essex,  Jasper  T. 
Breas,  a  seaman  who  was  badly  scalded,  sprang  up  and 
exclaimed,  " Surrender!  I  must  see  that  with  my  own 
eyes  before  I  die,"  and,  climbing  up  to  the  spar-deck, 
he  shouted,  '* Glory  to  God!"  and,  sinking  back  ex* 
hausted,  died  that  night.  The  total  loss  of  the  Essex 
in  this  engagement  was  thirty-two  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing  (drowned). 

As  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  Essex  up  to  Cairo 
for  repairs  to  her  boiler,  she  did  not  participate  in  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Donelson  nor  in  Captain  Davis's 
superb  victory  over  the  Confederate  fleet  before  Mem- 
phis. But  on  the  2 2d  of  July,  1862,  at  early  dawn. 
Porter,  with  the  Essex  and  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West, 
ran  the  formidable  batteries  of  Vicksburg  with  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  Confederate  ironclad  ram  Arkan- 
sas,  that  had  lately  escaped  from  the  Yazoo  River  and 
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was  then  lying  at  the  levee  at  Vicksburg,  directly  under 
the  guns  of  a  water  battery* 

As  the  Essex  approached  the  Arkansas  the  ram's  head 
was  swung  out  into  the  stream,  thxis  presenting  a  sharp 
blade  to  the  blow  from  the  square  bow  of  the  Union 
ironclad.  As  such  a  collision  would  have  sunk  his  ship 
beyond  doubt,  Porter  sheered  to  starboard,  at  the  same 
time  firing  three  solid  g-inch  shots  at  the  Arkansas  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards.  One  of  these  entered  the  case- 
mate, and  split  open  the  breech  of  a  gun  kilting  eight 
men  and  wounding  six.  Another  shot  struck  the  case- 
mate  near  the  forward  port,  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
sheathing  iron  and  drove  the  pieces^  diagonally  across 
the  deck.  Then  rubbing  along  the  side  of  the  ram,  the 
Essex  grounded  astern  of  the  Arkaiisas,  where  she  hung 
for  ten  minutes  under  a  heavy  fire  before  she  backed 
off  and  swimg  down-river.  The  ram  Queen  of  the  West 
struck  the  Arkansas  twice,  but  did  not  succeed  in  sink- 
ing her,  and,  as  the  Queen,  exposed  to  a  tremendous 
fire,  was  struck  twenty-five  times,  it  is  well-nigh  miracu- 
lous that  she  managed  to  escape  up-stream  and  rejoin 
the  fleet. 

The  present  writer  was  an  officer  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  Richmond  at  that  time,  our  ship  having  run 
the  Vicksburg  batteries,  with  Farragut's  fleet,  a  few 
nights  before.  We  witnessed  this  exploit  of  the  Essex 
with  deep  interest,  the  more  so  as  we  were  not  expect- 
ing it,  I  was  one  of  those  who  went  on  board  the 
Essex  within  an  hour  after  she  had  anchored  near  us, 
and  heard  the  story  of  the  affair  from  Captain  Porter, 
who,  as  I  remember,  was  attired  that  morning  in  a  red 
shirt  and  duck  trousers,  with  an  old  straw  hat,  and 
looked  much  more  like  a  melodramatic  pirate  than  the 
very  gallant  naval  officer  he  really  was.     Porter  was 
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very  much  chagrined  at  not  having  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  Arkansas^  which  was  a  perpetual  menace 
to  our  fleets  and  he  swore,  with  anything  but  gentle 
oaths»  that  he  **  would  have  her  yet,"  and,  as  fate 
decreed,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

On  August  3d,  the  Arkamus,  with  two  gunboats, 
left  Vicksburg  to  cooperate  with  General  Breckin- 
ridge,  who  had  been  sent  with  six  thousand  men  by 
General  Van  Dom  to  recover  Baton  Rouge,  then  held 
by  General  WilHams  with  four  thousand  men,  of  whom 
neariy  one  quarter  were  sick.  The  Essex  and  two 
other  smaller  gunboats  were  assisting  in  the  defence  of 
Baton  Rouge, 

At  one  o* clock  in  the  morning  of  the  sth  of  August, 
Breckinridge  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  town, 
which  was  repulsed  by  the  Union  forces  with  severe 
loss  on  both  sides.  The  Arkansas  was  delayed  by  her 
machinery  breaking  down,  but  when  she  appeared  she 
was  at  once  attacked  by  the  Essex.  In  manoeuvring, 
the  Arkansas  ran  ashore,  when  her  commander,  Lieut, 
H.  K.  Stevens,  feeling  that  the  day  was  lost,  set  his 
ship  on  fire  and  escaped  to  the  shore  with  his  crew. 
Porter  ran  up  as  near  to  her  as  he  could  and  fired  a 
shell  into  the  ram,  which  exploded  in  her  magazine  and 
she  blew  up. 

In  March»  1864,  the  Essex,  Commander  Robert 
Townsend,  took  part,  as  one  of  Rear- Admiral  David 
D.  Porter's  fleet,  in  General  Banks's  unfortunate  Red 
River  expedition,  in  which  the  flotilla  was  only  saved 
from  capture  or  total  destruction  by  the  happy  thought 
of  Colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  who  constructed  a  dam  across 
the  stream  by  which  the  vessels  passed  over  the  rapids 
and  were  saved. 

From  this  time  imtil  the  close  of  the  war  the  Essex 
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had  no  further  active  service  beyond  patrol  duty;  and 
in  August,  1865,  she  was  sold,  with  other  vessels  of  the 
Western  flotilla.  Her  brief  career,  however,  had  not 
been  unworthy  of  her  distinguished  predecessor  on  the 
navy  list. 

The  third  Essex  is  an  auxiliary  steam  sloop-of-war  of 
1375  tons,  with  an  armament  of  eight  4-inch  guns  and 
two  6-  and  two  i -pounders  in  her  secondary  battery. 
She  was  built  at  Boston  in  1874-76,  was  commissioned 
October  i,  1876,  by  Commander  Winfield  Scott  Schley, 
and  was  attached  to  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  in 
1876-78.  In  1882  she  was  in  the  Pacific  squadron, 
under  Commander  A.  H.  McCormick;  and,  in  1884,  on 
the  Asiatic  station.  She  returned  to  New  York  in  1885 
and  went  out  of  commission.  In  1887-88,  the  Essex 
was  in  command  of  Commander  Theodore  F.  Jewell. 

The  Essex  has  been  used  as  a  training-ship  for  naval 
apprentices  for  several  years. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE    **  LAWRENCE** 

EARLY  in  September,  i8i 2,  Captain  Isaac  Chaun- 
cey,  who  had  already  shown  remarkable  execu- 
tive ability  in  organizing  the  navy  yard  at 
Brooklyn,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  command  of  all  the  northern  lakes,  ex- 
cept Champlain.  The  object  the  Goveninient  had  in 
view  was  to  build  and  equip  a  fleet  to  operate  against 
the  British,  who  already  had  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes 
and  were  threatening  our  northern  frontier,  Chaimcey 
at  once  despatched  a  force  of  forty  carpenters  from 
New  York,  and  on  September  i8th  one  hundred  sea- 
men and  officers  left  that  city,  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  stores  for  Sackett's  Harbor. 

After  reaching  his  post,  Chauncey  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  small  merchant  craft,  of  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred tons,  which  he  armed,  manned,  and  commissioned. 
The  keel  of  a  twenty-four-guji  ship  had  been  laid  down 
in  September,  before  he  arrived,  and  various  other 
ships  were  soon  under  way,  including  one  pierced  for 
one  hundred  guns  and  several  others  for  forty-four  and 
thirty-two  guns. 

Oliv^  Hazard  Perry  was  bom  in  Kingston,  R.  L, 
August  23,  1785.  His  father  was  a  very  gallant  sea- 
man, who  had  serv^ed  with  distinction  in  the  Revolu- 
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tion  as  a  privateersman,  and  in  1798  was  appointed 

to  the  command  of  the  United  States  cruiser  General 
Greene,  28.  In  1799,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  young 
Oliver  received  a  midshipman's  warrant  and  made  sev- 
eral cruises  in  his  father's  ship  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  in  her  when  she  participated  in  the  reduction  of 
Jacmel  under  Commodore  Talbot.  Subsequently  he 
served  under  Preble  in  the  Tripolitan  War,  and  as  act- 
ing lieutenant  commanded  the  Nautilus  in  1804,  and 
served  as  commander  of  a  fleet  of  seventeen  gTonboats 
off  Newport  Harbor  during  the  embargo  of  iSio,  In 
181 1,  while  Master  in  command  of  the  schooner 
Revenge,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  off  Watch  HiU, 
R,  I.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
Perry  was  appointed  Master-Commandant  and  re- 
sumed the  command  of  the  gunboats  off  Newport. 
Later,  failing  to  obtain  the  command  of  either  the 
Hornet  or  the  Argus,  he  applied  to  be  transferred  to 
Sackett*s  Harbor,  under  Commodore  Chauncey. 

On  February  17,  1813,  Perry  was  ordered  to  take 
such  officers  and  men  from  his  gunboat  flotilla  as  were 
suitable  and  report  to  Captain  Chauncey^  With  the 
promptness  that  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  this 
young  officer,  within  four  days  after  receiving  these 
orders  he  had  selected  and  despatched,  in  three  de- 
tachments, one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Masters 
Thomas  C,  Almy,  Stephen  Champlin,  and  Wilham 
Vigneron  Taylor,  for  Lake  Ontario, 

In  these  modem  days,  when  detachments  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  sent  flying  across  the  continent  in  luxuri- 
ous trains  of  steam-cars,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  what  it 
meant  for  that  little  body  of  sailors  to  force  their  way 
in  winter  through  the  untracked  wilderness  that  lay 
between  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Soimd  and  Lake 
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Ontario.  Their  progress  was  slow  and  weary,  and  it 
was  a  full  month  before  Perry  and  his  little  band 
arrived  at  their  destination,  after  a  journey  on  foot,  in 
sleighs,  and  at  times  in  canoes  down  Oswego  River  to 
its  mouth,  where  they  took  boats  for  Sackett's  Harbor. 

On  March  i6th,  Perry  left  Sackett's  Harbor  for 
Presque  Isle,  now  called  Erie,  where  he  was  assigned 
by  Chauncey  the  task  of  equipping  a  fleet  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Lake  Erie.  Arriving  at  Erie,  March  27  th, 
he  found  that  two  brigs,  the  Niagara  and  Lawrence^ 
were  nearly  completed.  They  were  129  feet  long,  with 
29  feet  beam,  of  500  tons  burden,  constructed  of  wliite 
and  black  oak,  with  chestnut  frames  and  oak  sheath- 
ing. Two  gunboats  were  also  nearly  planked,  and  the 
schooner  Scorpion  was  just  begun.  But,  although  the 
hulls  of  his  ships  were  well  forward,  neither  sails,  rig- 
ging, guns,  nor  ammunition  had  yet  been  provided  for 
them.  So  our  young  commander  was  compelled  to 
make  another  weary  journey  to  Pittsburg  for  these 
supplies,  which,  after  tiresome  delays,  he  at  last  ob- 
tained. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Perry  joined  Captain  Chauncey 
on  Lake  Ontario  for  the  attack  on  Fort  George,  and 
was  assigned  to  command  the  boats  in  the  difficult 
task  of  debarking  the  troops,  under  Colonel  Winfield 
Scott,  that  co-operated  in  the  movement,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  evacuation  of  that  stronghold  by  the 
British  on  May  27th, 

One  result  of  this  success  for  the  American  army  was 
the  subsequent  evacuation  of  Fort  Erie  by  the  British, 
which  left  the  Niagara  River  open,  and  Captain  Perry 
thus  succeeded  in  getting  the  captured  brig  Caledonia ^ 
the  purchased  schooners  SomerSt  Tigress,  and  Ohio^  and 
the  sloop  Tfippe  out  of  the  Niagara  River,  where  they 
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had  been  blockaded  by  the  enemy.  In  accomplishing 
this  work  Perry  tracked  the  vessels  with  several  yokes 
of  oxen  up  the  stream  to  Erie  against  the  swift  current, 
and,  after  infinite  labor,  brought  them  safely  out  into 
the  harbor.  He  found,  however,  that  there  was  less 
than  seven  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  another  im- 
portant obstacle  was  the  presence  of  Captain  Robert 
Heriot  Barclay's  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  where 
that  British  officer  was  maintaining  a  strict  blockade. 
Captain  Barclay  was  a  skilful  seaman  of  approved 
courage  who  had  serv^ed  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  he  had  lost  an 
arm  in  another  engagement  with  the  French.  Lieu- 
tenant Buchan,  who  commanded  the  Lcuiy  Prevost^ 
had  also  served  with  distinction  under  Nelson,  It  was 
against  these  proved,  veteran  commanders  that  our 
young  captain  was  to  try  conclusions. 

Captain  Barclay  kept  himself  informed,  through 
spies,  of  the  preparations  being  made  by  Perry;  and, 
on  August  2d,  as  the  Americans  did  not  seem  yet  ready 
to  move,  the  English  captain  sailed  across  to  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  lake.  It  was  afterward  said  that 
he  had  gone  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner. 

Perry  grasped  the  opportunity  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  get  the  iMwrence  over  the  bar.  Her  guns 
were  hoisted  out  and  landed,  as  well  as  all  other  heavy 
material  two  large  scows  were  brought  alongside,  filled 
with  water  to  bring  them  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
heavy  timbers  were  then  run  through  the  brig's  ports 
and  blocked  up  from  the  scows.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  fourth  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  scows,  the 
brig  was  lifted  two  feet,  and  was  thus  floated  down  to 
the  bar-  To  the  disappointment  of  Perry,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  Lawrence  was  still  too  deep,  and 
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it  was  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation  before  she 
would  pass  over  the  bar.  This  work  occupied  the  entire 
night,  and,  just  as  the  Lawrence  passed  over  the  bar, 
next  morning,  Barclay's  vessel  appeared  in  sight.  The 
Englishman  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  schooners 
which  were  covering  the,  as  yet,  unarmed  Lawrefice, 
but  he  fortimately  decided  not  to  bring  on  an  en- 
gagement at  that  time  and  hauled  off.  The  Niagara 
passed  over  the  bar  readily,  and  Perry  proceeded  to 
get  his  Uttle  squadron  ready  for  immediate  service. 
His  most  pressing  need  was  men,  as  he  had  only  sailors 
enough  for  one  ship.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  he  says,  **Give  me  men,  sir,  and  I  will  ac- 
quire  both  for  you  and  myself  honor  and  glory  on 
this  lake  or  perish  in  the  attempt/'  To  Commodore 
Chauncey  he  writes,  ''For  God's  sake  and  your  own 
and  mine  send  me  men  and  officers  and  I  will  have  the 
enemy  in  a  day  or  two."  But  only  a  few  men,  and 
those  of  an  indifferent  kind,  were  sent  to  him,  and, 
hearing  that  the  enemy  proposed  to  send  an  expedition 
against  him  to  bum  his  ships,  Perry  threw  up  hasty 
breastworks  to  protect  his  vessels  against  an  attack  by 
land.  By  the  end  of  July,  Perry  mustered  three  hun- 
dred men  to  man  his  ten  vessels,  and  this  paltry  force 
was  increased  to  490,  mainly  by  a  reinforcement  from 
General  Harrison  of  100  Kentuckians,  of  whom  three 
quarters  were  green  hands,  soldiers,  and  negroes.  And 
with  this  force,  on  September  loth,  he  won  his  glorious 
victory. 

On  the  1 8th  of  August,  Perry  sailed  on  a  cruise  to 
break  his  men  in  to  their  duties,  and,  sending  the  Ohio 
down  the  lake,  the  other  vessels  went  in  to  Put-in- Bay, 

At  daylight  on  September  loth,  the  British  fleet  was 
sighted  to  the  northwestward,  and  the  American  fleet 
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at  once  got  under  way,  sometimes  towing  with  boats, 
as  the  wind  was  hght  and  baffling  at  N.E,  Perry 
hoisted  at  the  peak  of  the  Lawrence  a  large  motto  flag, 
bearing  the  dying  words  of  the  gallant  commander  of 
the  Cltesapeake,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship/'  Barclay's 
fleet  was  in  close  column,  heading  S.W.,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Chippeway,  i;  Detroit^  19,  Captain  Bar- 
clay; Hunter^  10;  Qiicen  Charlotte,  17;  Lady  Prevost, 
15;  and  Little  Belt,  3. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  weather  Bass  Islands,  Perry 
determined  to  wear  and  run  to  leeward  of  them.  His 
sailing-master  suggested  that  this  would  cause  them  to 
engage  the  enemy  to  leeward.  *'  I  don't  care/'  replied 
Perry,  '*  to  windward  or  to  leeward,  they  shall  fight 
to-day!"  But  as  he  spoke  the  wind  shifted  and  the 
American  fleet  fortunately  fetched  to  windward  of  the 
islands  and  retained  the  weather-gage.  The  American 
ships  came  down  with  the  wind  on  the  port  beam  in 
column  ahead  obliquely:  The  Ariel,  4,  Lieutenant 
John  H.  Packet;  and  Scorpion,  2,  Master  Stephen 
Champlin,  leading,  both  on  the  weather-bow  of  the 
Lawrence,  20,  Capt,  O.  H.  Perry;  next  the  Cale- 
donia, 3,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Turner;  Niagara,  20,  Cap- 
tain Jesse  D.  Elliott;  Somers,  2,  Lieut.  A,  H,  M, 
Conklin;  Porcupine,  i.  Acting  Master  George  Serrat; 
Tigress,  i,  Master  Thomas  C.  Almy;  and  Trippe,  i. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Holdup. 

As  it  was  close  to  the  dinner  hour,  the  noonday 
grog  was  serv^ed  with  biscuit,  and  after  that  was  con- 
stmied  every  one  went  to  quarters,  and  Perry  passed 
through  the  ship,  inspecting  every  gun  and  speaking  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  the  men.  Seeing  some  of  the 
Constitution's  crew  with  whom  he  had  serv^ed,  he  said, 
**Well,  boys,  are  you  ready?'*     They  touched  their 
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hats  and  answered,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  "All 
ready,  your  honor!"  As  he  came  to  the  men  from  his 
former  Newport  flotilla,  many  of  them  the  sons  of  his 
old  neighbors,  he  said,  **  I  need  not  say  anything  to 
you.  You  know  how  to  beat  those  fellows."  Perry 
then  retired  to  his  cabin,  and,  after  destroying  his 
private  papers,  wrapped  his  public  docimients  in  lead 
ready  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  event  of  capture. 

Barclay  expected  an  easy  victory,  and,  as  his  ships 
bore  down  upon  the  American  fleet  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  bugle  sotmded  from  the  Detroit,  and  the  whole  line 
gave  three  sturdy  British  cheers.  The  ships  had  been 
lately  painted,  their  rigging  was  freshly  tarred  down, 
and  they  presented  a  very  fine  appearance  with  ensigns 
and  pennants  flying  from  peaks  and  mastheads. 

The  Detroit  opened  the  action  with  a  shot  from  her 
long  24-poimder  to  try  the  range,  which  fell  short,  but 
the  second  struck  and  passed  through  the  Lawreftce, 
as  the  Scorpion  responded  with  her  long  32.  At  11.55 
the  Lawrence  opened  with  her  long  12's;  at  12  m. 
she  began  to  fire  her  carronades,  but  their  shot  fell 
short.  By  this  time  the  action  became  general,  al- 
though, as  the  wind  was  so  light,  the  stemmost  of 
the  American  vessels  were  not  within  range.  As  the 
Lawrence  closed  very  slowly  she  suffered  severely  be- 
fore her  short  broadside  gims  came  into  range,  as  she 
was  receiving  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  thirty  long 
guns  of  the  Chippeway,  Detroit,  and  Hunter,  and  every 
brace  and  bowline  was  shot  away.  Meanwhile,  the 
Caledonia,  Niagara,  and  Somers  were  engaged  at  long 
range  with  the  Hunter  and  Queen  Charlotte,  while  the 
smaller  American  vessels  were  engaging  the  Prevost  and 
Little  Belt  far  astern.  By  12.20  the  Lawrence,  with  the 
Scorpion  and  Ariel,  came  to  close  quarters,  with  the 
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Detroit  and  Chippeway  at  canister  range,  and  about 
this  time  the  Ariers  long  12  bxirst,  while  one  of  the 
Scorpion's  carronades,  in  consequence  of  overloading, 
was  upset  down  the  hatchway.  Fortunately,  the  Cale- 
donia drew  into  the  fight  with  the  Hunter,  but  the 
Niagara,  well  at  a  distance,  was  almost  entirely  unin- 
jured. 

For  fully  one  hour  Perry  fought  three  ships,  receiv- 
ing  the  fire  of  the  Detroit,  Himter,  and  Lady  Prevost, 
while  he  was  practically  unsupported.  One  by  one  the 
guns  of  the  Lawrence  were  dismounted,  her  spars  were 
shattered,  and  her  sails  were  hanging  in  shreds  and 
tatters,  while  out  of  a  complement  of  103  men,  83 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  The  first  lieutenant, 
John  J.  Yamall,  came  to  Perr>^  with  his  face  covered 
with  blood  and  said;  *' All  the  officers  of  my  division 
are  cut  down.  Can  I  have  others?"  Perry  sent  his 
personal  aids,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Yamall  returned, 
saying:  ** Those  officers  have  been  cut  down;  I  need 
more."  Perry  replied:  "I  have  no  more  to  give  you. 
You  must  endeavor  to  make  out  by  yourself/*  "All 
right,  sir,"  was  the  response,  as  the  lieutenant  returned 
to  his  division.  Three  times  this  officer  was  wounded 
and  taken  to  the  cockpit,  but  each  time  he  returned  to 
his  post  after  his  wounds  were  dressed. 

Perry  had  several  very  narrow  escapes.  One  of  the 
after-guns  seemed  to  be  disabled,  and  Perry  advanced 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  captain  of  the  gun, 
one  of  the  Constitution's  crew,  said,  '*  I  can  fire  it,  sir," 
and  was  just  about  to  do  so  when  a  twenty-four-pound 
shot  passed  through  his  body  and  he  fell  at  Perry^s 
feet.  Lieutenant  John  Brooks,  in  command  of  the 
marines,  was  speaking  to  Perry  when  he  was  struck  in 
the  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball^  which  carried  him  across 
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the  deck.     Shrieking  with  pain,  he  implored  Perry  to 

shoot  him  and  end  his  agony. 

In  the  cockpit  of  the  Lawrence,  which  was  above  the 
water-line,  the  carnage  was  fearful,  several  men  being 
struck  by  shot  while  they  were  undergoing  operations. 
Midshipman  Henry  Lamb,  after  having  his  shattered 
arm  dressed,  was  struck  in  the  side  by  a  24-poTind  shot 
and  instantly  killed,  while  an  Indian  sailor  was  killed 
in  the  same  manner.  Yet,  when  Perry  called  down  to 
know  if  any  of  the  wounded  could  pull  a  rope,  several 
of  the  gallant  fellows  crawled  up  on  deck  to  do  what 
they  could. 

By  half-past  two,  with  the  aid  of  Chaplain  Breeze 
and  Purser  Hambleton,  Perry  had  fired  the  last  gun 
that  was  left  mounted  on  the  deck  of  the  Lawrence,  and 
it  was  evident  to  him  that  the  Niagara  must  be  brought 
up  to  save  the  day.  He  therefore  gave  orders  to  Lieu- 
tenant Yamall  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and,  manning 
his  boat  with  his  brother  James  and  four  seamen,  he 
was  shoving  off  from  the  Lawrence,  when  Hosea  Sar- 
geant  hauled  dawn  the  blue  flag  with  the  motto,  *'  Don't 
give  up  the  ship,'*  and  tossed  it  to  Perry  in  the  stem- 
sheets  of  the  cutter. 

For  a  time  the  battle  smoke  concealed  this  move- 
ment from  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  but  at  last  they 
opened  upon  the  boat*  one  shot  striking  her,  but, 
fortunately,  not  inflicting  serious  damage,  and  Perry 
reached  the  Niagara  and,  climbing  up  her  side,  assumed 
command  of  the  ship,  hoisting  his  broad  pennant  and 
the  flag  with  Lawrence's  dying  words  at  the  masthead. 

As  he  came  over  the  side,  Elliott  met  Perry  and 
asked  how  the  day  was  going.  **  Badly,"  was  the  re- 
ply. He  had  lost  all  his  men  and  the  Laurence  was  a 
wreck.     He  then  asked  what  the  gunboats  were  doing 
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so  far  astern,  and  Elliott  offered  to  bring  them  up. 
Perry  consented  and  Elliott  left  in  the  Lawrences  boat 
on  that  mission.  Perry  at  once  backed  the  Siagard's 
maintopsail,  hauled  up  the  main>trysail  and.  putting 
the  helm  up,  squared  the  yards  and  bore  straight  down 
with  the  freshening  breeze  for  the  enemy,  setting  his 
topgallant-sails,  and  making  signal  for  close  action. 
This  bold  manoeu\Te  was  received  with  cheers  by  the 
American  fleet,  which  seemed  to  be  at  once  inspired 
with  renewed  life  for  the  second  stage  of  the  conflict. 

As  Perry  bore  down  on  them,  the  Detroit  made  an 
effort  to  wear  to  bring  her  starboard  battery  to  bear, 
as  seven  of  her  port  guns  had  been  disabled  by  the  fire 
from  the  Lau^cftce.  In  doing  this  she  fouled  the 
(Jjitvi:  Owr/o«e-.  and  the  two  British  ships  lay  together, 
head  and  stem,  as  the  AVj^tj^j,  breaking  the  enemy's 
line,  backed  her  maintopsail  and  p\assed  slowly  under 
the  bows  of  the  A-;^.^;;.  pouring  a  deadly  raking  fire  of 
grape  and  canister  into  both  vessels  with  ber  star- 
boani  K'itter\-.  At  the  same  tin^e  she  was  raking  the 
stems  o:  the  l^j ;  P*"tT  .\«^;  and  L:::U  Scl:  with  her  port 
batter\-.  while  the  Kenrjck>-  rinerr.en  in  the  t  ros  were 
picking  :n  cverr  enemy  \-isir'.e  :n  their  decks. 

In  rbeiienc^e  tr  Perr>-'5  ^ign.u.  the  rj-Vj>':;l:  fol- 
lowed the  .V;-:cJ'J,  pruring  in  h^r  rrv;. dr.de  :  whiLe  the 
A'-:\\,  the  ^.-^--r^-'^.  nrw  crmm^ndod  :y  Zll:;:t,  .md  the 
^,"0*  f^:  0  *: .  T^r C  i"-^-^'  -  -^  n  d  7/ '  r : .  .^ :  :  r  o.-.  m-:  d  ;  "kt:  wit  h 
the  hnc-erc  ..nd  trickled  :hc  .  :':.cr  Pntis^h  vessels  with 

"TtTvV.  the  Brinsh  Nrhcved  :he  •»^,::.^-*    ^-,-.5  theirs.  jlhI 

n^r>h:v      7h:rtv  m:nv-:c:>  V.TiT    ,.:    :   r  v     ,in   ;^cer 
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appeared  on  the  taffrail  of  the  Hunter,  waving  a  white 
handkerchief  on  a  boarding-pike  as  a  token  of  surren- 
der, and  Perry  had  thus  snatched  victory  from  defeat, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  long  and  brilliant  naval 
history,  an  entire  British  fleet  surrendered  at  discretion. 

At  this  signal  the  fire  of  our  vessels  ceased,  and  Perry, 
again  changing  his  flag,  took  his  boat  and  returned  to 
the  Lawrence  that  he  might  receive  the  surrender  of 
the  British  fleet  upon  her  battle-scarred  decks. 

As  Perry  reached  his  ship  the  heroic  survivors  of  her 
crew  greeted  their  commander  in  dignified  silence,  but 
with  deep  emotion.  Few  were  unwoimded,  all  were 
battle-stained,  and  the  decks  were  slippery  with  blood, 
like  the  floor  of  a  slaughter-house,  and  littered  with 
broken  spars,  dismoimted  gims,  and  shattered  timbers. 
As  the  British  officers  came  on  board  they  carefully 
picked  their  way  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain  as  they 
came  aft  to  surrender  their  swords,  which  Perry  re- 
quested them  to  retain. 

The  loss  in  the  Lawrence  alone  was  22  killed  and  61 
wounded,  out  of  a  total  loss  for  the  squadron  of  27 
killed  and  96  woimded,  or  83  in  one  ship  out  of  a  total 
of  123  for  the  twelve  vessels.  The  British  loss  was  41 
killed  and  94  wounded.  Commodore  Barclay  reported 
that  every  commander  and  every  officer  second  in  com- 
mand in  his  fleet  was  disabled.  When  the  Niagara 
bore  down  and  delivered  her  raking  fire,  Barclay  re- 
ceived a  grape-shot  in  the  right  shoulder  which  broke 
the  shoulder-blade  to  pieces.  The  gallant  Captain  had 
already  been  woimded,  earlier  in  the  action,  in  the 
thigh. 

After  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  British  fleet. 
Perry  took  an  old  letter  from  his  pocket,  and,  on  the 
blank  sheet,  wrote  to  General  Harrison  as  follows: 
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Dear  General, — We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
ours! — two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop. 
Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

O.  H.  Perry. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  wrote; 

Sir:  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on 
this  lake.  The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment 
surrendered  to  the  force  under  my  command  after  a  sharp 
conflict.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  Obt.  Servant, 

O.  H.  Perry. 
Hon.  William  Jones, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  day  after  the  battle  Perry  shifted  his  flag  to  the 
Ariel,  and,  putting  all  the  sick  and  wounded  on  board 
the  Lawrence,  sent  her  to  Erie  as  a  hospital-ship.  He 
also  visited  Captain  Barclay  on  board  the  Detroit  and 
proffered  his  sympathy  and  every  available  comfort  to 
his  wounded  prisoner,  with  the  assurance  that  his 
parole  should  be  effected,  which  that  officer  finally 
obtained  at  Perry's  personal  request. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  September  i  ith,  the  officers  killed 
in  action  on  both  sides  were  buried  near  the  shore  of 
the  lake  at  Put-in-Bay  with  military  honors.  Perry 
and  the  American  and  British  officers  marched  two 
and  two,  and  the  drums  and  fifes  of  both  squadrons 
played  the  Dead  March,  while  minute-guns  were  fired 
from  the  ships  of  both  squadrons. 

The  comparative  force  of  the  two  combatants  in  this 
fight  is  variously  stated,  no  two  accounts  agreeing  ex- 
actly.    Roosevelt  asserts  that  the  superiority  of  the 
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Americans  in  long-gun  metal  was  neariy  as  three  is  to 
two,  and  in  carronade  metal  greater  than  two  to  one. 
He  gives  Perry  nine  vessels,  of  167 1  tons,  with  532  in 
crews  (416  fit  for  duty),  his  vessels  throwing  936 
pounds  of  metal  in  broadside.  To  Barclay  he  awards 
six  vessels,  of  1460  tons,  with  440  in  crew,  the  British 
throwing  459  poimds  of  metal  in  broadside. 

But,  even  granting  these  figures  are  correct,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Niagara  and  three  of 
the  American  schooners  were  practically  out  of  the 
fight  imtil  after  the  Lawrence  had  been  disabled,  and 
also  that  the  Ariel  and  Scorpion  each  lost  one  of 
their  32's  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight.  The 
thirty-five  long  guns  of  Barclay's  fleet,  to  Perry's  fif- 
teen, was  also  an  important  advantage,  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  action  was  fought  at  long  range  and 
the  Lawrence  was  severely  cut  up  by  the  Detroit's 
long  gims  before  she  could  bring  her  carronades  into 
effective  play. 

It  is  also  an  important  factor  that  Barclay's  fleet  was 
manned  by  1 50  seamen  from  the  royal  navy,  80  hardy 
Canadian  sailors,  and  240  British  regular  soldiers ;  while 
Perry's  crews  were  made  up  mainly  of  raw  recruits  and 
volimteer  soldiers,  with  a  few  sailors  brought  overland 
from  New  England.  When  the  Lawrence  went  into 
action  she  had  34  of  her  complement  of  137  on  the 
sick-list. 

The  result  of  this  victory  was  momentous  in  the  ex- 
treme, for,  had  it  gone  the  other  way.  General  Proctor, 
with  the  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  was  at  Maiden  with 
five  thousand  men,  ready  to  cross  the  frontier  and  lay 
waste  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  But,  on  Sep- 
tember 23d,  Perry  carried  General  Harrison's  army 
across  the  lake,   and,  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
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Proctor  was  signally  defeated,  and  Tecumseh,  a  brave 
and  relentless  enemy  of  the  Americans,  was  killed. 
Four  days  later  Perry  co-operated  with  the  army  in 
the  reoccupation  of  Detroit,  and  our  northwest  terri- 
tory was  soon  freed  from  British  occupation. 

Perry  was  at  once  promoted  to  Captain,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal  The  city  of 
Boston  presented  him  with  a  set  of  silver;  other  cities 
voted  him  thanks,  while  the  coiintry  rang  with  the  pub- 
lic rejoicings.  A  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  by  Con* 
gress  to  Captain  Elliott,  silver  medals  to  each  of  the 
commissioned  officers,  and  swords  to  the  nearest  male 
relatives  of  the  officers  killed  in  battle.  Congress  also 
voted  $255,000  prize-money  to  the  captors  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  of  which  sum  Commodore  Chauncey  (who  was 
on  Lake  Ontario  when  the  battle  was  fought)  received 
the  lion's  share — 812,750,  while  Perry  would  have  had 
only  $7140,  if  Congress  had  not  voted  him  $5000  addi- 
tional compensation. 

On  October  25th,  Perry  resigned  his  command  on 
Lake  Erie  and  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  new 
frigate  Java,  44,  then  fitting  out  at  Baltimore,  and  he 
was  subsequently  with  Decatur  in  his  operations  against 
Algiers.  While  commanding  the  naval  station  in  the 
West  Indies,  Perry  died  of  yellow  fever  in  Port  Spain^ 
island  of  Trinidad,  on  August  23d,  181 9,  and  his  body 
was  sent  home  in  a  man-of-war  to  his  native  town, 
Kingston,  R.  L  A  monument  was  there  erected  over 
his  grave,  while  both  at  Newport  and  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
statues  have  been  set  up  to  the  memory  of  this  bril- 
liant naval  officer- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  1B12,  the  Lawrence^i 
with  other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  was  dismantled  and ' 
laid  up,  and  she  was  subsequently  sold. 
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A  torpedo-boat,  to  be  called  the  Lawrence,  of  400 
tons,  8400  horse-power  and  two  guns,  is  now  (1902) 
under  construction  at  the  works  of  the  Fore  River  Ship 
Building  Company,  at  Weymouth,  Mass. 


purchased  ship,  motmting  eighteen  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Young,  which,  early 
in  October,  1780,  captured  the  British  ship  Charming 
Molly,  of  twenty-two  guns  and  ninety  men.  This  ves- 
sel was  carried  by  boarders  led  by  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Barney.  There  were  two  English  brigs  in  company, 
the  Elizabeth,  12,  and  Nancy,  14,  both  of  which  were 
also  captured  after  a  brief  resistance.  They  were  all 
from  Jamaica,  loaded  with  rum  and  sugar,  and  would 
have  been  valuable  prizes  had  they  not  been  recap- 
tured a  few  days  later  by  the  British  ship  Intrepid,  74, 
Lieutenant  Barney,  who  was  prize -master,  was  kept  in 
close  confinement  on  board  the  Intrepid  until  Decem- 
ber, when,  by  order  of  Admiral  Rodney,  he  was  sent 
with  seventy  other  American  officers  to  England  as 
prisoners  on  board  the  Yar^nouth,  74,  They  suffered 
from  cold  and  from  insufficient  food  for  fifty-three 
days  on  the  passage  to  Plymouth,  and  on  their  arrival 
were  first  removed  to  a  prison-ship  and  were  subse- 
quently sent  to  Mill  Prison  as  '*  rebels,"  where  they 
found  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  their  unfor- 
tunate countrymen  confined. 

From  this  prison  Barney  made  a  most  remarkable 
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escape  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  officer  he  had  man- 
aged to  obtain,  and,  after  many  exciting  incidents,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  safely  over  to  France  and  thence 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  found  passage  home  in  an  Ameri- 
can privateer.  The  Saratoga  was  never  seen  after  Barney 
left  her,  and  she  probably  foundered  with  all  on  board. 

The  second  Saratoga  was  more  fortunate,  and  her 
name  is  associated  with  a  great  naval  victory  for  the 
American  arms. 

In  August,  1 8 14,  Master  -  Commandant  Thomas 
Macdonough  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
American  naval  forces  on  Lake  Champlain,  with 
headquarters  at  Plattsburg  Bay.  Macdonough  was 
bom  December  23,  1780,  and  received  his  midship- 
man's warrant  in  1800,  one  year  after  Perry.  He 
served  in  the  Tripolitan  War  and  was  one  of  the  young 
officers  who  accompanied  Decatur  in  his  perilous  feat 
of  burning  the  Philadelphia,  February  16,  1804. 

Macdonough  was  sent  to  Lake  Champlain  to  relieve 
Lieutenant  Sydney  Smith,  who,  on  June  3d,  had  chased 
the  British  gunboats  stationed  near  the  head  of  Soel 
River  too  far  up  the  stream,  and  had  there  lost  his  two 
armed  sloops,  the  Growler  and  Eagle,  after  a  three- 
hours  conflict  with  the  British  vessels,  aided  by  the 
land  forces.  With  the  possession  of  these  sloops  the 
command  of  the  lake  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  it  was  Macdonough's  task  to  construct  a  new  navy 
on  Lake  Champlain  and  endeavor  to  regain  our  former 
pre-eminence  on  those  waters.  How  well  this  was 
accomplished  we  shall  see. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred 
veterans,  was  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where  ships  were  being  built  to  carry  them  up  the  lake, 
while  Macdonough  was  equally  busy  at   Plattsburg 
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preparing  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion.  Within 
forty  days  from  the  time  the  trees  had  been  standing 
in  the  forest  that  furnished  the  timber  of  which  the 
Saratoga  was  built  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  she  was  launched 
and  immediately  received  her  armament  of  eight  long 
24's  and  eighteen  smaller  guns.  The  brig  Eagle,  20 
guns^  the  schooner  Ticoftderoga,  17,  and  the  sloop 
Preble,  7,  with  ten  gunboats  carrying  sixteen  guns,  were 
also  soon  ready  for  service.  The  British  commander, 
Captain  Downie,  had  in  readiness  to  oppose  this  force 
the  frigate  Con  fiance,  39  guns;  the  brig  Linnet,  16  guns; 
the  sloops  Chubb  and  Finch,  and  thirteen  large  galleys 
armed  with  one  gun  each. 

On  Sunday  mornings  September  11,  18 14,  one  year 
and  a  day  after  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  stood  up  to  Plattsburg  Bay,  where  the 
American  fleet  awaited  them  at  anchor  in  line  forma- 
tion. There  was  little  breeze,  and  the  British  ships 
formed  a  line  parallel  to  the  Americans.  The  Eagle 
opened  the  action  with  a  broadside  which  fell  short, 
when  the  Saratoga  at  once  replied,  Macdonough  sight- 
ing and  firing  the  first  gun,  the  shot  raking  the  deck  of 
the  Con  fiance  and  shattering  her  wheel.  The  brave 
Downie,  however,  held  his  fire,  working  his  ship  nearer 
the  Saratoga,  and  not  until  he  had  anchored  in  a  favor- 
able position  did  he  return  Macdonough"  s  fire.  When 
this  manoeuvre  was  effected,  however,  he  opened  a  hot 
and  very  accurate  broadside  fire  which  was  terribly 
destructive,  forty  of  the  Americans  being  killed  or 
wounded  within  a  few  minutes,  Peter  Gamble,  the  first 
lieutenant  of  Macdonough^s  flagship,  among  them.  But 
the  Saratoga's  return  fire  was  equally  destructive,  and 
a  shot  from  this  ship  striking  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  on 
the  deck  of  the  Confiance  it  was  thrown  from  its  car- 
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riage,  striking  Captain  Downie,  who  was  instantly 
killed  by  the  shock,  although  his  skin  was  not  broken. 

The  Saratoga's  starboard  battery  being  now  all  dis- 
mounted or  disabled,  with  the  exception  of  one  gun, 
Macd enough  let  go  a  stem  anchor,  cut  the  bower-cable, 
and,  with  springs  on  the  stem-cable,  winded  the  ship 
to  bring  the  port  broadside  to  bear.  The  Confiance 
attempted  the  same  manoeuvre,  but  when  half  warped 
she  hung,  and,  thus  exposed  to  the  raking  fire  of  the 
Saratoga  and  the  Eagle,  she  was  compelled  to  strike 
within  fifteen  minutes.  The  British  sloop  that  was 
opposed  to  the  Eagle  and  the  one  engaging  our  galleys 
also  struck;  and  the  British  galleys,  finding  the  day 
was  lost,  made  off  and  escaped  by  using  their  sweeps. 

The  ships  on  both  sides  in  this  brief  engagement  were 
badly  cut  up,  the  Saratoga  having  fifty-five  shot  holes 
in  her  hull  and  the  Confiance  105,  while  the  smaller 
vessels  were  equally  injured.  The  loss  on  the  American 
side  was  about  two  hundred,  and  of  the  British  about 
three  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded.  Captain 
Macdonough  declined  to  receive  the  swords  of  his  brave 
enemies,  and  every  attention  was  extended  to  their 
wounded,  while  the  dead  were  buried  at  Plattsburg 
with  military  honors  on  September  13th. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie,  the  moral 
effect  of  this  victory  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
Sir  George  Prevost  at  once  abandoned  his  attempt  to 
invade  our  territory  and  fell  back  in  confusion  to 
Canada.  Three  months  later  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed 
at  Ghent  on  December  24,  18 14. 

In  recognition  of  his  victory,  Macdonough  was  made 
captain  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  while 
the  State  of  Vermont  presented  him  with  an  estate  at 
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Cumberland  Head,  overlooking  the  scene  of  the  en- 
gagement, which  is  still  held  in  the  family.  The  Can- 
fiance  was  taken  into  our  service  and  for  years  was 
rated  in  the  same  class  as  the  Constellation, 

COMPAftATtVB    POECB 

BrcMdsidie 
Ves^ls       Toils  Men        Guti»        Metal 

American 14         2244         SS2         86         1194 

BritisK.  ....,.,    16  3403  9J7  92  iig^ 

The  Saratoga  was  sold  at  Whitehall  in  1824. 

The  third  Saratoga  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  N,  H,, 
in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  $159,169.  She  was  rated  as  a 
first-class  sloop-of-war,  of  882  tons,  carrying  four  S-inch- 
shell  guns  and  eighteen  3  2 -pounders,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  210  officers  and  men.  On  her  first  cruise, 
under  Commander  J,  Tatnall,  she  was  dismantled  in 
a  gale  on  the  coast,  March  17,  i843»  and,  returning  to 
Portsmouth,  %vas  refitted,  and  sailed,  May  5,  1843*  to 
join  Commodore  M.  C-  Perry *s  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  In  1845-46,  under  Commodore  Isaac  Shu- 
brick,  she  was  in  Commodore  D.  Connor's  West  India 
squadron.  In  1847  she  was  commanded  by  Comman- 
der David  G.  Farragut  in  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry's  West  India  squadron.  From  1848  to  1849, 
under  Commander  W.  C.  Nicholson,  she  w^as  in  the 
West  Indies  in  Commodore  F.  A.  Parker's  squadron; 
and  in  September,  1850,  she  sailed  for  the  East  Indies 
under  Commander  W,  S*  Walker. 

The  Saratoga  remained  on  the  Asiatic  station  until 
1854,  when  she  returned  to  Boston  and  refitted.  From 
1856  to  i860  she  was  in  the  Home  squadron,  in  turn 
under  Commanders  Edward  F.  Tilton,  Frederick  Cha- 
tard,  and  Thomas  Turner.  In  1861  she  was  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  command  of  Commander  Alfred  Tay- 
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lor,  and  on  April  20th  she  captured  the  ship  Nightingale 
of  Boston  at  Kabenda,  with  a  cargo  of  961  slaves  on 
board.  Lieut.  J.  J.  Guthrie  was  sent  as  prize-master, 
and  the  Nightingale  arrived  at  New  York  in  thirty-two 
days  from  Liberia,  where  she  had  landed  the  rescued 
slaves.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Saratoga  suffered 
severely  from  ship-fever  during  the  voyage  home.  Cap- 
tain William  Glendy  relieved  Captain  Taylor  in  August, 
1861 ;  and  in  February,  1862,  the  Saratoga  was  ordered 
to  Cadiz,  where  she  was  to  endeavor  to  overhaul  the 
Sumter,  sl  task  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  she  did  not 
accomplish. 

In  1865  the  Saratoga  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  squad- 
ron, in  command  of  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Edgar 
Brodhead,  and,  in  1868, was  commanded  by  Commander 
John  H.  Upshur.  Prom  1872  to  1877  she  was  laid  up 
at  Norfolk  and  Washington,  and  in  1878  she  was  sent 
to  sea  as  a  training-ship  for  naval  apprentices,  being 
at  different  times,  up  to  1887,  in  command  of  Com- 
manders Henry  C.  Taylor,  W.  H.  Whitney,  and  Charles 
H.  Davis.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  Saratoga  has 
been  loaned  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  nautical 
training-ship  for  that  commonwealth  and  is  doing  ex- 
cellent service. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    **  FULTON " 

ALTHOUGH  without  a  war  record,  the  Fulton 
may  fairly  be  considered  a  *' historic  ship/'  as 
she  was  the  first  steam  vessel  of  war  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other 
navy.  In  1813,  Robert  Fulton,  who,  as  early  as  1807, 
^  was  the  first  person  to  apply  steam  to  navigation  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  steamer  Clermont,  sub- 
mitted to  President  Madison  plans  for  a  steam  battery 
^o  be  used  against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  with 
whom  we  were  then  at  war,  Madison  favored  the 
project,  and  in  March,  1814,  Congress  authorized  the 
building  of  one  or  more  batteries  for  coast  defence. 

Under  this  act  one  battery  was  laid  down  at  A.  &  N, 
Brown's  shipyard  on  the  East  River  in  New  York,  her 
boilers  and  machinery  being  constructed  at  Fulton's 
Engine  Works  on  the  North  River.  Robert  Fulton 
was  the  engineer,  or  superintendent,  of  the  whole  con- 
struction, and  he  named  his  battery  Denwlogos, — 
"Voice  of  the  People,'*— very  much  as  Ericsson,  about 
a  half  century  later,  called  his  battery  Monitor,  as 
"an  admonition  to  the  monarchies  of  Europe  to  re- 
model their  fleets."  The  vessel  was  named  Fulton 
by  the  Navy  Department,  however,  in  honor  of  her 
inventor. 
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In  the  construction  of  this  ingenious  battery,  Fulton 
departed  widely  from  all  known  models  and  produced 
a  war  vessel  that,  had  she  been  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  War  of  181 2,  would  beyond  doubt  have  in- 
flicted as  severe  a  blow  upon  the  enemy's  ships  that 
had  harried  our  coasts  as  did  the  Merrimac  upon  the 
Federal  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads  in  1862,  and,  as  in 
Ericsson's  case,  Fulton,  in  such  an  event,  would  have 
revolutionized  naval  warfare. 

The  Fulton  cost  $320,000  when  she  was  launched  on 
October  19,  1814.  Her  tonnage  was  2475,  her  length, 
156  feet;  beam,  56  feet;  depth,  20  feet.  She  was 
fitted  with  a  centre  wheel  16  feet  in  diameter;  length 
of  bucket,  14  feet;  and  dip,  4  feet.  Her  engine  had  a 
48-foot  cylinder,  5 -foot  stroke,  and  her  boiler  length 
was  22  feet.  She  was  built  upon  two  hulls,  the  keels 
separated  from  end  to  end  by  a  canal  1 5  feet  wide  and 
66  feet  long.  One  boat  contained  the  copper  caldrons 
for  preparing  steam;  the  machinery  occupied  the 
other  hull,  the  water-wheel  revolving  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  hulls.  The  main-  or  gim-deck  was  protected 
by  bulwarks  of  solid  timber,  4  feet  10  inches  thick, 
pierced  with  30  port-holes.  Her  upper  or  spar-deck 
had  high  bulwarks  to  protect  the  large  body  of  riflemen 
it  was  proposed  to  carry  in  addition  to  the  crew.  Be- 
side her  steam  power  she  had  two  short  masts  rigged 
with  lateen  sails,  at  the  suggestion  of  Commodore 
Porter.  She  also  had  two  bowsprits  with  jibs,  and 
four  rudders,  so  that  she  could  be  steered  either  way. 
The  Fulton  was  supplied  with  a  furnace  for  heating  red- 
hot  shot  and  a  powerful  engine  intended  to  discharge 
an  immense  body  of  water  on  an  enemy's  deck  and  into 
her  port-holes. 

The  armament   of  this   monster  was  twenty   32- 
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pounders  and  two  loo-pounder  Columbiads,  These 
latter  were  fitted  in  each  bow  so  as  to  discharge  a  100* 
pound  shot  into  an  enemy  ten  feet  below  the  water-line. 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  Fulton 
reported:  **  It  must  be  allowed  that  she  has  the  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  of  being  the  most  formidable  engine 
of  warfare  that  human  ingenuity  has  contrived," 

In  June,  18 15,  she  made  her  trial  trip  under  command 
of  Captain  David  Porter,  but  never  went  to  sea,  as 
peace  was  soon  after  ratified  with  Great  Britain  before 
the  ship  could  be  tested  in  combat  with  the  enemy. 

In  1824,  when  General  Lafayette  came  to  New  York, 
the  commandant  of  the  Naval  Station  invited  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor  to  the  navy  yard,  and  while  there  he 
inspected  the  Fulton,  Lafayette's  secretary  says  of 
her  in  his  journal: 

We  visited  the  fine  steam  frigate.  That  formidable 
machine  resembles  a  floating  fortress.  Her  ^des,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  construction,  are  cannon  proof;  her 
motion,  necessarily  very  slow,  does  not  permit  her  to 
manoeu\Te  in  the  open  sea,  but  renders  her  not  less  fit  for 
the  defence  of  coasts  whose  ports  she  can  go  to  protect  at 
will,  when  menaced  by  an  enemy. 

The  Fulton  lay  at  the  Brooklyn  Na\^  Yard  as  a  re- 
ceiving  ship,  under  command  of  Master-Commandant 
J.  T,  Newton,  until  the  4th  of  June,  1829,  when  her 
magazine  was  fired,  as  was  supposed,  by  a  gunner  s 
mate  who  had  been  flogged  that  nioming  for  drunken- 
ness, and  the  vessel  was  blown  to  pieces,  killing  Lieu- 
tenant Breckinridge  and  twenty-three  others  of  her 
crew  and  wounding  nineteen  others. 

In  1835,  the  second  Fulton  was  built  at  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of   Marine  Engineer  Charles  H> 
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Haswell.  She  was  launched  in  1837,  costing  $308,196. 
This  vessel  was  a  side-wheel  sloop-of-war,  of  1200  tons, 
180  feet  in  length,  35  feet  beam,  draught  10  feet  6 
inches,  with  horizontal  engines  on  the  upper  deck  and 
huge  exposed  paddle-wheels,  22  feet  in  diameter,  stand- 
ing high  in  the  air.  The  Fulton  had  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, but  with  her  exposed  engines  and  paddle-wheels 
she  was  anything  but  an  effective  war  vessel.  She  was 
employed  on  the  coast  under  Captain  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  from  1838  to  1840,  and  from  1841  to  1842  imder 
Captains  J.  T.  Newton  and  B.  Cooper.  Captain  Perry 
reported:  **For  harbor  and  coast  defence,  the  Fulton, 
with  slight  alterations,  would  be  perfectly  efficient  and 
more  useful  than  any  number  of  vessels  not  propelled 
by  steam/' 

In  1842  she  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  in  1851  was 
razeed  at  the  New  York  yard. 

As  a  razee,  the  Fulton  was  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1852-53,  under  command  of  Conmianders  T. 
G.  Benham  and  C.  H.  Jackson.  Under  sail  and  drag- 
ging her  wheels,  which  were  stationary,  she  made  but 
five  knots,  but  under  steam  alone  she  made  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  In  1858,  the  Fulton,  with  the  Water 
Witch,  Harriet  Lane,  and  several  other  vessels,  the  fleet 
under  command  of  Flag-Officer  W.  B.  Shubrick,  ac- 
companied by  a  special  United  States  Commissioner, 
proceeded  up  the  La  Plata  River  to  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  where  they  arrived,  January  25, 
1859,  to  demand  reparation  from  that  government  for 
the  insult  to  our  flag  when  the  Water  Witch  was  fired 
upon  from  a  Paraguayan  fort  in  1855.  After  receiving 
a  satisfactory  apology  from  President  Lopez  and  a 
suitable  indemnity  for  an  American  seaman  killed  at 
the  time  of  the  outrage,  the  Fulton  returned  home  to 
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the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  in  1859,  and  when  that  yard 
was  seized  by  the  Confederates  in  January,  1861,  the 
ship  fell  into  their  possession,  and  was  later  destroyed 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  our  hands  when  Pen- 
sacola was  surrendered. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE       HARTFORD 


AS  the  frigate  Constitution  is  tenderiy  preserved  by 
a  patriotic  people  as  a  national  memorial  of  the 
brilliant  naval  victories  with  which  her  name 
is  so  closely  associated,  so  the  Hartford,  for  three  years 
the  flagship  of  Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  has 
been  rebuilt  at  a  price  far  exceeding  the  original  cost  of 
her  construction,  and  is  still  retained  on  the  list  of 
vessels  in  commission,  the  last  seagoing  ship  of  the 
navy  of  the  Civil  War.  The  old  ship's  fighting  days 
are  past,  for  the  Hartford  is  well-nigh  as  obsolete,  by 
comparison  with  our  ironclad  battleships,  as  the  Con- 
stiiution,  but  both  ships  are  hallowed  by  glorious 
memories,  and  together  they  form  links  in  the  naval 
history  of  this  nation  from  its  very  birth,  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Hartford  was  built  at  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  in  1858.  She  was  a  screw  steam  sloop-of-war  of 
1790  tons,  full  ship-rigged,  with  a  battery  of  twenty- 
two  9-inch  smooth-bore  guns  in  broadside  and  two 
rifled  20-pounder  Parrott-guns.  On  her  first  cruise,  in 
1860-62,  in  command  of  Captain  Charles  Lowndes,  she 
was  the  flagship  of  Commodore  C.  K.  Stribling  in  the 
East  India  squadron,  and  she  returned  home  in  the 
summer  of  1862. 
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When  the  dark  clouds  of  the  Civil  War,  that  had 
long  been  gathering,  broke  in  1861,  of  the  forty-two 
vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  then  in  commission, 
nearly  all  that  were  fairly  serviceable  were  far  away 
from  home  on  foreign  stations.  Of  the  five  first-class 
sloops-of-war  that  were  to  become  the  most  prominent 
in  the  coming  struggle, — ^the  Hartford,  Richmond,  Pen- 
sacola,  Brooklyn,  and  Laftcaster, — only  the  Brooklyn 
was  in  home  waters,  at  Pensacola.  The  Hartford  was 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  Rtchntoftd  was  the  flagship  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  the  Lancaster  was  at 
Panama.  The  available  ships  in  the  Home  Squadron 
were  the  Sabitte,  50;  Brooklyn,  25;  Cutnberland,  24; 
Macedonian,  22;  Powhatan,  11;  Pawnee,  10;  Wyan^ 
dotte,  5;  St.  Louis,  20;  PocaJtontas,  5;  Moltawk,  5;  and 
Crusader^  8. 

In  December,  1861,  Farragut  was  simmioned  to 
Washington,  whence  he  soon  wrote  a  hurried  note  to 
his  devoted  wife: 

Keep  your  lips  closed,  and  bum  my  letters,  for  perfect 
silence  is  to  be  observ'ed — the  first  injunction  of  the  Secre- 
tar\\  I  am  to  have  a  flag  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  rest  depends 
upon  myself.  Keep  calm  and  silent.  I  shall  sail  in  three 
weeks. 

It  affords  matter  for  thought  that  the  two  principal 
military  figures  of  the  Civil  War — Grant  at  the  head  of 
the  army  and  Farragut  the  first  Admiral  of  the  Navy — 
should  both  have  passed  middle  life  without  achieWng 
special  distinction  in  their  chosen  pn^fessions,  and  that 
both  should  have  been  brought  into  pmminence  by  a 
seemingly  happy  chance  at  the  ver\-  moment  when 
their  ser\*ices  were  the  most  needled  by  the  nation. 

At  that  time  Captain  Da\'id  Glasgow  Farragut  was 
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sixty  years  and  six  months  old,  thus  lacking  but 
eighteen  months  of  the  age  fixed  by  Cx)ngress  for  the 
compulsory  retirement  of  naval  ofBcers,  Farragut  had 
been  fifty-two  years  in  the  service,  and  had  attained 
the  grade  of  captain,  but  since  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  in  1847, 
when  he  had  asked  to  be  relieved  either  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saratoga  or  from  under  Perry's  command, 
Farragut  had  not  been  in  high  favor  at"  the  Navy  De- 
partment. In  i860  he  was  a  member  of  a  naval-retir- 
ing board  in  Brookl3m,  a  duty  that  is  rarely  given  to 
officers  desired  for  active  service.  While  thus  engag©!, 
the  Confederate  steamer  Sumier  escaped  from  the*  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  Farragut  at  once  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  send  him  in  chase  of  her  with  a  swift 
vessel,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  approved. 

When^  in  the  early  winter  of  1861,  the  authorities 
were  casting  about  for  a  naval  commander-in-chief  for 
the  proposed  secret  expedition  against  New  Orleans, 
Commander  David  D.  Porter  suggested  the  name  of 
Captain  Farragut  for  the  position,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Gustavus  V.  Fox  seconded  this  pro- 
posal. The  fact  that  Farragut  was  of  Southern  birth 
caused  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  Welles,  but  Porter's  assurances  of  the  un- 
wavering loyalty  of  Farragut,  and  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  Fox  prevailed,  and  Farragut  was  sel^!ted  for  this 
highly  important  command. 

On  January  9,  1862,  Captain  David  Glasgow  Farra- 
gut was  formally  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet 
about  to  be  sent  to  reduce  the  fortifications  below  New 
Orleans,  or,  if  found  necessary,  to  run  past  the  forts  and 
thus  cut  them  off  from  the  city  above  which  was  their 
base  of  supplies.      He   sailed   in  the  Hartford   from 
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Hampton  Roads  on  February  j,  1862,  as  flag-officer 
of  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  specially 
charged  with  the  reduction  of  th©  defences  guarding 
the  approaches  to  New  Orleans, 

There  will  be  attached  to  your  squadron  [said  his  in- 
structions], a  fleet  of  bomb  vessels  and  armed  steamers 
enough  to  manage  them,  all  under  command  of  Comman- 
der D,  D,  Porter,  who  will  be  directed  to  report  to  you- 
.  .  ,  When  these  formidable  vessels  arrive,  and  you  are 
completely  ready,  you  will  collect  such  vessels  as  can  be 
spared  from  the  blockade  and  proceed  up  the  Mississippi 
River  and  reduce  the  defences  which  guard  the  approaches 
to  New  Orleans,  when  you  will  appear  off  that  city  and 
take  possession  of  it  under  the  gims  of  your  squadron  and 
hoist  the  American  flag  therein,  keeping  possession  until 
troops  can  be  sent  to  you.  If  tlie  Mississippi  expedition 
from  Cairo  shall  not  have  descended  the  river,  you  will 
take  advantage  of  the  panic  to  push  a  strong  force  up  the 
river  to  take  all  the  defences  in  the  rear. 


In  the  hght  of  past  history  it  is  interesting  to  read 
these  instructions,  and  note  with  what  absolute  literal- 
ness  and  success  they  were  fulfiUed^from  first  to  last. 
Within  the  next  five  months,  on  July  3,  1862,  Farra- 
gut's  victorious  fleet  met  the  gunboats  of  Captain 
Charles  H.  Davis  above  the  Confederate  batteries  at 
Vicksburg,  having  meanwhile  '*  taken  all  the  defences 
in  the  rear"  up  to  that  point. 

Farragut  arrived  with  the  Hartford  at  Ship  Island  on 
February  20th,  having  stopped  at  Key  West  on  the 
way,  and,  after  relieving  Commodore  McKean,  he  im- 
mediately began  the  work  of  organizing  his  squadron 
for  the  important  operations  before  hira. 

Although  New  Orleans  has  a  water  approach  through 
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Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  the  shallowness  of 
these  lakes  prevented  any  attack  by  that  route  except 
by  very  light-draught  boats.  The  city  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Twenty-five  miles 
above  the  **  Passes*'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
were  two  forts,  St.  Philip  on  the  left  bank,  and  Jack- 
son on  the  right.  These  works  had  a  combined  arma- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  guns,  many  of 
them  of  large  calibre.  An  additional  defence  was  a 
strong  chain  cable  stretched  across  the  river  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  Fort  St.  Philip,  where  the  stream  is 
only  seven  hundred  yards  wide.  This  chain  was  sup- 
ix)rted  by  rafts  and  hulks,  and  defended  by  a  water 
battery.  Under  cover  of  the  fort  was  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
gunboats,  including  the  powerful  ironclad  battery 
Louisiana  and  the  ironclad  ram  Ma^iassas, 

To  meet  this  formidable  display  of  force,  Farragut 
had  the  steam  sloops  Hartford,  24  guns;  Richmond,  26 ; 
Pensacola,  24;  Brooklyn,  24;  Mississippi,  12;  Iroqtwis, 
9;  Oneida,  9;  sailing  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  17; 
steam-gunboats  Varuna,  1 2  ;  Cayuga,  6 ;  and  Winona, 
Katahdin,  Itasca,  Kineo,  Wissahickon,  Pinola,  Kenne- 
bec, and  Sciota,  4  guns  each.  The  frigate  Colorado, 
48,  was  attached  to  the  squadron,  but  as  she  could  not 
be  got  over  the  bar  this  powerful  frigate  was  of  no 
service  in  the  contemplated  attack.  With  the  twenty 
mortar  schooners  were  the  steamers  Harriet  Lane,  4; 
Miami,  7;  Westfield,  6;  Clifton,  6;  and  Owasco,  5. 

But  although  the  Navy  Department  had  made  all 
these  preparations,  the  appointment  of  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton as  Secretary  of  War  came  at  last,  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  to  save  the  New  Orleans  expedition,  which  was  at 
that  juncture  in  a  fair  way  to  come  to  grief.     From  the 
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very  first  General  McClellan  had  looked  with  disfavor 
upon  General  Butler  and  upon  the  proposed  movement 
against  New  Orleans,  in  which  Butler  was  to  have  the 
military  command,  and  he  apparently  did  his  best  to 
thwart  it.  The  threatened  rupture  with  Great  Britain, 
as  a  result  of  the  capture  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  Con- 
federate Commissioners  Mason  and  Slidell,  while  they 
were  passengers  on  board  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent,  caused  the  movement  of  the  troops  destined  for 
New  Orleans  to  be  tempomrily  arrested.  On  Decem- 
ber 13,  186 1,  General  McClellan  ordered  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  Consiiiuiion  from  Boston  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  the  troops  on  board  should  be  sent  in  her 
to  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  to  reinforce  General  W,  T.  Sher- 
man at  that  point. 

This  order,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  efTectually  broken  up  the  New  Orleans  expedition, 
but  Mr.  Stanton  was  nominated  on  January  13,  1862, 
confirmed  on  the  fifteenth,  and  on  the  nineteenth  the 
new  Secretary  entertained  General  Butler  at  breakfast. 
The  next  day,  January  zolh,  Mr.  Stanton  entered  upon 
his  duties,  and  on  the  twenty-second  McClellan  counter- 
manded his  order  of  the  thirteenth,  that  the  troops  of 
the  Consiitution  should  be  sent  to  Port  Royal,  On 
the  twenty-fourth  Stanton  ordered  General  McClellan 
to  report,  without  delay,  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
New  Orleans  expedition  should  be  carried  out,  and  if 
so,  in  what  manner,  , 

In  response  McClellan  recommended  that  the  troops , 
raised  by  General  Butler  be  held  in  reserve  '*  ready  to 
support  and  reinforce  in  any  quarter  where  they  may 
be  required,  and  which  can  only  be  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances in  the  course  of  active  operations/*  In 
conclusion  he  said  definitelv  that  **what  was  known  as 
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General  Butler's  expedition  ought  to  be  suspended" 
(Gorham's  Public  Services  of  Edwin  M,  Stanton,  vol  i., 

By  what  might  almost  seem  an  interposition  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  Secretary  Stanton  disregarded  this 
recommendation  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  Butler 
was  permitted  to  go  on  with  his  arrangements  for  the 
expedition  to  the  Gulf,  an  expedition  that  made  pos- 
sible the  future  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Parragut, 
the  final  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Federal 
occupation  of  the  Gulf  States. 

But  even  after  obtaining  this  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Butler's  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  Mc- 
Clellan,  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  procrastination, 
failed  to  act  on  Stanton's  ordei^,  and  the  time  was 
rapidly  wearing  away  when  the  movement,  if  it  were  to 
be  made,  should  be  begun.  So  Butler  conceived  of  a 
shrewd  plan  to  expedite  matters,  which  proved  success- 
ful. On  February  12th,  he  had  testified  in  writing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  that  the 
rebel  strength  then  before  Washington  did  not  exceed 
65,000,  and  submitted  oflRcial  reports  of  the  enemy 
which  proved  his  assertions,  Butler  also  repeated  this 
statement  to  the  President,  and  in  response  to  a  direct 
question  replied  that  he  would  be  willing  to  cross  the 
Potomac  with  one  hundred  thousand  effective  troops, 
but  added,  that  he  only  wished  to  be  off  to  New  Or- 
leans. At  this  the  President  asked  Butler  to  call  upon 
him  again  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  month. 

After  this  interview  with  Lincoln,  and  having 
learned  that  McClellan  had  issued  an  order  to  disem- 
bark his  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  send  them  to 
Baltimore,  General  Butler  called  on  McClellan,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  remarked  that  the  President 
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had  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  lead  one 
hundred  thousand  effective  troops  against  the  enemy 
that  was  then  besieging  the  capital,  and  added  that  he 
had  an  apointment  with  the  President  for  the  23d  of 
February.  As  he  left,  Butler  casually  asked  McClellan 
if  he  should  call  upon  him  again  before  or  after  the 
twenty -third.  '*  Better  come  before, '  *  was  the  Generars 
response,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third, 
McClellan  had  Butler's  orders  ready,  with  instruc- 
tions to  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  the  attack  upon 
New  Orleans! 

Fearing  some  sudden  change  of  mind^  General  Butler 
sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  25th  of  February, 
in  the  transport  Mississippi,  with  sixteen  hundred 
men»  and  arrived  at  Ship  Island  late  in  March, 

The  largest  of  the  four  barren  sand  islands  that 
stretch  along  the  Gulf  coast,  twelve  miles  from  the 
mainland,  ninety-five  miles  northeast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  fifty  miles  west  from 
Mobile  Bay.  is  Ship  Island.  It  is  a  Iong»  narrow,  low- 
lying  waste  of  fine  white  sand,  about  seven  miles  long 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  containing  two 
square  miles  of  land.  At  the  western  end  of  this  sand- 
spit  is  a  landlocked  harbor,  with  abundant  depth  of 
water  for  the  largest  vessels. 

This  desolate  spot  had  been  selected  as  the  rendez- 
vous for  the  army  of  occupation  and  for  the  assembly 
of  the  vessels  of  Farragut*s  fleet  in  their  preparation 
for  the  proposed  movement  upon  New  Orleans. 

In  September,  i86i ,  the  Confederates  had  abandoned 
Ship  Island,  which  they  were  preparing  to  fortify,  and 
Commodore  McKean,  then  in  command  of  the  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  immediately  occupied  the 
island  with  170  sailors  and  marines  under  Lieutenant 
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McKean  Buchanan,  and  held  the  harbor  and  island  so 
that  it  was  fortunately  available  for  our  purposes  as 
a  pied  h  terre  when  it  was  needed. 

In  December,  1861,  Gen.  G.  W.  Phelps  arrived  at 
Ship  Island  in  the  steamer  Constitution  with  about  two 
thousand  New  England  troops.  Immediately  after 
landing  he  issued  a  proclamation  addressed  **tothe 
loyal  citizens  of  the  Southwest*'  advocating  **Free 
Labor  and  Workingmen's  Rights."  This  famous  docu- 
ment, coming  a  year  before  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  created  as  great  a  sensation  in  the  North 
as  it  did  in  the  South,  and  in  both  sections  it  was  vio- 
lently condemned  by  the  conservative  element,  which 
deemed  it  highly  imprudent. 

It  was  not  until  March  25th  that  General  Butler, 
after  a  series  of  mishaps,  arrived  at  Ship  Island,  in  the 
steamer  Mississippi,  having  been  thirty  days  on  the 
passage  from  Hilton  Head.  In  the  meantime,  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  had  gathered,  including  twenty-two  vessels, 
mounting  over  two  hundred  gims,  with  twenty-one 
schooners  in  addition,  each  carrying  a  13-inch  mortar, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Commander  David 
D.  Porter. 

Soon  after  General  Butler's  arrival,  news  reached 
Ship  Island  of  the  successful  attack  upon  our  fleet  in 
Hampton  Roads  by  the  Merrimac  and  of  the  fortunate 
arrival  of  the  little  Monitor  on  the  following  day  in 
time  to  turn  defeat  into  victory.  In  view  of  the  easy 
destruction  of  the  wooden  frigates  by  the  Confederate 
ironclad  it  was  not  altogether  pleasant  for  our  sailors 
to  read  in  the  New  Orleans  papers,  which  occasionally 
filtered  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  our  troops,  such 
paragraphs  as  this  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of 
April  5,  1862: 
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In  a  day  or  two  we  shall  have  ready  two  iron-cased  float- 
ing batteries.  The  plates  are  four  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
of  the  best  hammered  iron»  received  from  England  and 
France.  Each  iron-cased  battery  will  mount  twenty  68 
pounder  guns,  placed  so  as  to  skim  the  water,  and  strike 
the  enemy's  hull  between  wind  and  water.  We  also  have, 
an  abundant  supply  of  incendiary  shells,  cupola  furnaces  | 
for  molten  iron,  Congreve  rockets,  and  fire-ships. 

Between  New  Orleans  and  the  forts  there  is  a  constant 
succession  of  earthworks.  At  the  Plain  of  Chalmette,  near 
Janin's  property,  there  are  redoubts,  armed  with  rifled 
cannon,  which  have  been  found  to  be  effective  at  five  miles» 
range.  A  ditch  thirty  feet  wide  and  twenty  deep  extends 
from  the  Mississippi  to  La  Cipriore. 

In  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  there  are  three  thousand  I 
men ,  of  whom  a  good  portion  are  experienced  artillerymen,  [ 
and  gunners  who  have  served  in  the  navy. 

At  New  Orleans  itself  we  have  thirty-two  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  as  many  more  quartered  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  In  discipline  and  drill  they  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  Yankees.  We  have  two  very  able  and  active 
generals,  who  possess  our  entire  confidence »  General  Mans- 
field Lovell ,  and  Brigadier-General  Ruggles.  For  commo- 
dore, we  have  old  HoUins,  a  Nelson  in  his  way. 


But,  tnean while,  Farragut's  preparations  for  the  at- 
tack upon  the  forts  below  New  Orleans  went  on  apace, 
although  in  the  face  of  many  serious  obstacles,  and 
during  the  first  week  in  April  the  fleet  sailed  from  Ship 
Island,  and  the  serious  work  of  getting  the  heavier 
ships  over  the  bar  at  the  Southwest  Pass  began.  The 
smaller  gunboats  passed  over  with  no  difficulty,  but  the 
larger  vessels  were  compelled  to  lighten  by  sending 
ashore  at  Pilot  Town  all  their  spare  spars,  anchors,  and 
other  movable  material,  and  starting  the  greater  part 
of  their  fresh  water.     However,  by  April  15  th,  the  last 
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ship,  excepting  the  Colorado,  succeeded  in  getting  over 
the  bar,  and  they  all  steamed  up,  first  to  the  Head  of 
the  Passes,  and  later  to  a  bend  in  the  river  three  miles 
below  Fort  Jackson. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  a  detachment  of  the  coast-survey 
party,  attached  to  the  mortar  fleet,  in  charge  of  Mr, 
Geddes,  began  a  minute  examination  of  the  river 
banks  under,  cover  of  the  Owasco  and  made  the  neces- 
sary triangulations.  On  the  eighteenth ,  two  divisions, 
including  fourteen  vessels  of  Porter's  flotilla,  were 
moored  under  cover  of  the  trees  close  to  the  shore  just 
below  Fort  Jackson.  Porter  had  painted  his  mortar- 
schooners  lead-color,  and  their  crews  had  covered  their 
masts  and  rigging  with  branches  of  trees,  so  that  at  a 
distance  the  vessels  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  adjoining  woods.  By  this  strategy  the  schooners 
were  placed  so  that  the  nearest  was  but  2850  yards  from 
Fort  Jackson  and  3680  yards  from  Fort  St.  Philip.  The 
other  six  mortar-schooners  were  on  the  opposite  bank 
and  farther  down  the  river,  screened  by  the  dense 
growth  of  reeds,  cottonwoods,  and  willows.  The  Mis- 
sissippi was  full  to  the  brim  and  in  places  the  banks 
were  overflowed,  so  that  the  country  between  the 
vessels  and  the  forts  was  partially  submerged,  which 
prevented  night  sallies  of  troops  from  the  Confederate 
works  against  the  Union  fleet. 

The  ships  of  Farragut's  fleet  anchored  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  river,  the  Hartford  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  on  April  i8th  the  bombardment  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  five  days,  the  fire  being 
kept  up»  a  portion  of  the  time,  night  and  day, 

Parragut  had  never  entertained  much  confidence  in 
the  result  of  this  bombardment,  feeling  sure  that  in  the 
end  the  main  brunt  of  the  fight  would  devolve  upon 
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the  ships,  but  as  the  scheme  was  warmly  favored  by 

Captain  Porter  he  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  and 
gave  up  five  valuable  days  to  an  experiment  which, 
outside  of  its  spectacular  effect,  proved  lamentably 
futile. 

On  the  first  day.  the  citadel  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
shells,  and  alJ  the  clothing  and  commissary  stores  were 
destroyed.  On  the  nineteenth,  the  mortar-schooner 
Maria  J,  Carleton  was  sunk  by  a  shell  from  Fort  Jack- 
son that  passed  through  her  deck  and  bottom.  That 
day  the  officers'  quarters  in  the  fort  were  set  on  fire 
and  consumed.  But  although  five  thousand  13-inch 
shells  were  thrown  into  and  about  the  forts  their  fire 
upon  the  fleet  did  not  perceptibly  diminish*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lieutenant  Weitzel,  of  the  United  States 
Engineer  Corps,  reported,  as  the  result  of  an  inspection 
of  Fort  Jackson  after  the  surrender:  **  It  is  as  strong 
to-day  as  when  the  first  shell  was  fired  at  it/' 

While  the  bombardment  was  going  on,  Parragut 
issued  the  following  orders  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  fleet,  which  show  how  carefully  he  considered 
the  minutest  details: 

Have  a  kedge  in  the  mizzen- chains  (or  any  convenient 
place)  on  the  quart er»  with  a  hawser  bent  and  leading 
through  in  the  stem  chock,  ready  for  any  emergency;  also 
grapnels  in  the  boats,  ready  to  hook  on  to  and  to  tow  off 
fire-ships.  Trim  your  vessel  a  few  inches  by  the  head,  so 
that  if  she  touches  the  bottom  she  will  not  swing  head  down 
the  river.  Put  your  boat  howitzers  in  the  fore*  and  main- 
tops, on  the  boat  carriages,  and  secure  them  for  firing 
abeam,  etc.  Should  any  accident  occur  to  the  machinery 
of  the  ship,  making  it  necessary  to  drop  down  the  river, 
you  will  back  and  fill  down  under  sail,  or  you  can  drop 
your  anchor  and  drift  down,  but  in  no  case  attempt  to  turn 
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the  ship's  head  down-stream.  You  will  have  a  spare  haw- 
ser ready,  and  when  ordered  to  take  in  tow  your  next 
astern,  do  so,  keeping  the  hawser  slack  so  long  as  the  ship 
can  maintain  her  own  position,  having  a  care  not  to  foul 
the  propeller. 

No  vessel  must  withdraw  from  battle,  under  any  circum- 
stances, without  the  consent  of  the  Flag- Officer.  You  will 
see  that  force  and  other  pumps  and  engine  hose  are  in 
good  order,  and  men  stationed  by  them,  and  your  men  will 
be  drilled  to  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Have  light  Jacob- ladders  made  to  throw  over  the  side 
for  the  use  of  the  carpenters  in  stopping  shot -holes,  who 
are  to  be  supplied  with  pieces  of  inch  board  lined  with  felt, 
and  ordinary  nails,  and  see  that  the  ports  are  marked,  in 
accordance  with  the  "ordnance  instructions,"  on  the  berth 
deck,  to  show  the  locality  of  the  shot-holes, 

Have  many  tubs  of  water  about  the  decks,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  fire  and  for  drinking.  Have  a 
heavy  kedge  in  the  port  main-chains  and  a  whip  on  the 
main  yard,  ready  to  run  it  up  and  let  fall  on  the  deck  of 
any  vessel  you  may  run  alongside  of ,  in  order  to  secure  her 
for  boarding. 

You  will  be  careful  to  have  lanyards  on  the  lever  of  the 
screw,  so  as  to  secure  the  gun  at  the  proper  elevation  and 
prevent  it  from  running  down  at  each  fire.  I  wish  you  to 
understand  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  worst  form  for  our  profes- 
sion. You  must  be  prepared  to  execute  all  those  duties  to 
which  you  have  been  so  long  trained  in  the  navy  without 
having  the  opportunity  of  practising.  I  expect  every  ves- 
sers  crew  to  be  well  exercised  at  their  guns,  because  it  is 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  service,  and  it  is  usually 
the  first  object  of  our  attention ;  but  they  must  be  equally 
well-trained  for  stopping  shot-holes  and  extinguishing  fire. 
Hot  and  cold  shot  will,  no  doubt,  be  freely  dealt  to  us, 
and  there  must  be  stout  hearts  and  quick  hands  to  extin- 
guish the  one  and  stop  the  holes  of  the  other. 
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I  shall  expect  the  most  prompt  attention  to  signals  and 
verbal  orders,  either  from  myself  or  the  Captain  of  the 
Fleet,  who,  it  will  be  understood,  in  all  cases,  acts  by  my 
authority. 

On  April  2oth,  after  a  consultation  with  his  com- 
manding  officers*  the  Fkg-Officer  issued  the  following 

final  orders; 

United  States  Flag-Ship  Hartford, 
Mississippi  Rivir,  April  20,  tS6j. 

The  Flag- Officer,  having  heard  all  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  different  comnianders,  is  of  the  opinion  that  what* 
ever  is  to  he  done  will  have  to  be  done  quickly,  or  we  shall 
be  again  reduced  to  a  blockading  squadron,  without  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  bombardment,  as  we  have  nearly 
expended  all  the  shells  and  fuses  and  material  for  making 
cartridges.  He  has  always  entertained  the  same  opinions 
which  are  expressed  by  Commander  Porter;  that  is,  there 
are  three  modes  of  attack;  and  the  question  is,  which  is 
the  one  to  be  adopted  ?  His  own  opinion  is,  that  a  combina- 
tion of  two  should  be  made;  viz.,  the  forts  should  be  run, 
and  when  a  force  is  once  above  the  forts,  to  protect  the 
troops,  they  should  be  landed  at  quarantine,  from  the  Gulf 
side,  bringing  them  through  the  bayou,  and  then  our  forces 
should  move  up  the  river,  mutually  aiding  each  other  as 
it  can  be  done  to  advantage. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Flag-Officer,  the  propitious 
time  has  arrived,  the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  ad- 
vance to  the  conflict.  If,  in  his  opinion,  at  the  time  of 
arriving  at  the  respective  positions  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  fleet,  we  have  the  advantage,  he  will  make  signal  for 
close  action,  number  8,  and  abide  the  result,  conquer,  or  be 
qonquered,  drop  anchor  or  keep  under  way,  as  in  his  opin- 
ion is  best. 

Unless  the  signal  above  mentioned  is  made,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  first  order  of  sailing  will  be  formed 
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after  leaving  Fort  St.  Philip,  atid  we  will  proceed  up  the 

river  in  accordance  with  the  original  opinion  expressed. 

The  programme  of  the  order  of  sailing  accompanies  this 
general  order,  and  the  commanders  will  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  the  service  as  indicated. 

D.  G,  Farragut, 
Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron* 

On  the  night  of  April  21st,  Lieut.  C.  H.  B,  Caldwell 
was  sent  up  in  the  Itasca,  accompanied  by  the  Pinola^ 
Lieutenant  Crosby,  under  the  command  of  Commander 
H.  H.  Bell,  to  cut  the  chains  which  were  stretched 
across  the  river,  passing  over  the  decks  of  several  hulks 
to  keep  them  off  the  bottom.  The  Pinola  had  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  submarine  petard  on  board,  which  he 
placed  under  one  of  the  hulks,  but  in  endeavoring  to 
explode  it  the  wire  broke  and  it  became  useless.  Lieu- 
tenant Caldwell  then  coolly  boarded  one  of  the  hulks, 
and,  knocking  out  the  pin  and  unshackling  the  chain, 
let  it  slip,  and  the  parage  was  opened.  This  bold  feat 
was  performed  under  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  forts, 
but  no  one  was  injured. 

On  the  night  of  April  23-24,  at  3,30  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  fleet  got  under  way,  Captain  Theodonis 
Bailey  leading  with  his  division  of  eight  vessels,  having 
Port  St,  Philip  as  his  objective  point.  These  ships, 
the  Cayuga,  Captain  Bailey;  O^teida,  Commander  Lee; 
Varmm,  Commander  C,  S,  Boggs;  Pensacola,  Captain 
H,  W.  Morris;  Mississippi,  Commander  M.  Smith; 
Kataltdin,  Lieut.  G.  H.  Preble;  Kifteo,  Lieut.  G.  M. 
Ransom,  and  Wissahickon,  Lieut,  A.  N,  Smith,  were 
soon  closely  engaged  with  the  fort  and  with  the  gun* 
boats  of  the  enemy.  The  Cayuga,  passing  the  fort 
comparatively  uninjured,  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  Confederate  gunboats.     One  of  these  she  sunk 
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with  an  i  i-inch  shell  at  close  range,  another  she  drove 
off,  and  she  was  then  fortunately  joined  by  the  Oneida 
and  Vanifta.  The  Ofieida  rammed  one  of  the  enemy's 
steamers  and  sent  her  floating  down-stream  a  wreck, 
and  then  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Varuna,  that  had 
got  ashore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  was  hard 
pressed  by  two  of  the  enemy's  boats. 

These  steamers  had  rammed  the  Varuna  so  that  she 
speedily  sunk,  close  in  to  the  river-bank,  but  the  Oneida 
forced  one  of  the  enemy  also  into  the  bank,  where  she 
was  abandoned  by  her  crew,  and  she  crippled  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Govetfwr  Moore  so  seriously  that  she 
surrendered.  The  Pensacola  now  came  up  and  aided 
in  saving  the  crew  of  the  Vartina.  The  Mississippi^ 
the  last  of  the  division,  was  in  time  to  engage  the  Con- 
federate ironclad  Manassas,  and  drove  her  ashorep 
riddling  her  with  solid  shot.  The  Kaiafidin,  Kifieo,  and 
WissahickoH  also  passed  Fort  St.  Philip,  the  latter  run- 
ning on  shore  twice  before  she  had  accomplished  her 
task. 

Farragut  had  intended  to  lead  the  van  in  the  Hart- 
ford,  but,  yielding  to  the  urgent  persuasion  of  his  cap- 
tains, he  consented  to  lead  the  second  division,  followed 
by  the  Brooklyn,  Captain  Craven ;  and  Richmond,  Cap- 
tain Alden.  The  Hartford  came  under  the  fire  of  Fort 
Jackson  at  four  o'clock,  and  in  attempting  to  avoid  a 
fire-raft  she  grounded  near  Port  St.  Philip.  At  that 
moment,  the  ram  Manassas  pushed  a  fire-raft  under  the 
Hartford's  port  quarter,  and  she  caught  fire.  Without 
ceasing  the  fire  of  her  battery,  however,  a  portion  of 
the  crew  was  summoned  to  fire  quarters  and  speedily 
quenched  the  flames,  while  the  ship  was  backed  into 
deeper  water,  but  with  her  head  downstream.  With 
difficulty,   the  Hartford  was  turned  upstream  against 
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the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi,  full  to  its  banks, 

but  this  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  the  flagship 
proceeded  on  her  way,  taking  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and 
responding  from  both  of  her  batteries  at  the  fort  and 
the  Confederate  gunboats. 

The  Brooklyn  and  the  RichfTtofid  fought  their  way  on 
in  the  rear  of  the  flagship,  both  engaging  the  forts  and 
the  steamers  as  they  came  in  range.  It  was  a  free  fight 
that  morning,  every  one  for  himself,  and  no  one  know- 
ing exactly  what  might  be  on  the  cards.  That  none  of 
our  ships  engaged  a  friend  was  fortimate,  for  it  became 
utterly  impossible  to  preserve  the  order  of  battle  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  the  mel^e. 

The  third  division,  in  command  of  Commander  Bell, 
leading  in  the  Scioia,  Lieutenant  E,  Donaldson;  the 
IroquatSf  Com^mander  John  Decamp ;  and  Pinola,  Lieu- 
tenant Pierce  Crosby,  passed  the  forts,  the  Iroquois 
suilering  severely;  but  the  Kennebec,  Lieut.  J.  H,  Rus- 
sell, and  Winoiia,  Lieut.  E.  F.  Nichols,  failing  to  pass 
before  broad  daylight,  when,  of  course,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  escape  destruction,  were  compelled  to  drop  back 
to  the  mortar  fleet,  while  the  Itasca  received  a  shot  in 
her  boiler,  and  was  obliged  to  drift  down-stream. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  of  April,  Farragut  found 
himself  above  the  forts  that  defended  the  approach  to 
New  Orleans,  with  fourteen  of  the  seventeen  wooden 
vessels  he  had  started  with  the  night  before,  and  with 
the  enemy's  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels,  two  of  them  iron- 
clads,  captured,  dispersed,  or  destroyed.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  complete  than  this  victory,  the 
result  of  a  feat  in  naval  warfare  then  absolutely  without 
a  precedent,  and  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  one 
vessel  of  his  squadron,  and  at  a  cost  of  but  thirty* 
seven  killed  and  147  wounded  in  the  entire  fleet. 
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Farragut  at  once  despatched  Captain  Boggs,  of  the 
ill-fated  Varuna,  in  a  boat  through  the  bayous  in  the 
rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  to  inform  Commander  Porter 
and  General  Butler  of  his  success.  Whereupon  Butler 
immediately  sent  troops  up  by  light-draught  steamers 
and  boats  to  a  point  five  miles  above  St,  Philip,  while 
Porter  placed  five  of  his  mortar-schooners  in  the  bay 
behind  Fort  Jackson,  The  forts,  now  cut  off  from  New 
Orleans  by  Farragut's  fleet,  were  invested  on  all  sides, 
and  as  his  men  soon  became  mutinous  and  were  rapidly 
deserting,  the  Confederate  commander.  General  Dun- 
can, had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  to  the  Union  forces 
and  accept  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  him  by 
Captain  Porter, 

Pausing  only  to  give  his  tired  men  a  hasty  breakfast, 
Farragut  pushed  on  up-river  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and 
at  noon  the  next  day  passed  the  Chalmette  batteries, 
silencing  them  with  a  few  guns  and  with  no  loss  of  life 
on  the  Union  side.  At  one  o* clock  of  the  same  day 
the  victorious  fleet  anchored  before  New  Orleans  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  tropical  rain-storm  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning. 

The  levee  was  a  scene  of  desolation  and  the  wildest 
confusion  as  the  Federal  fleet  appeared.  The  Confed- 
erates had  set  fire  to  great  piles  of  cotton  bales  and 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  as  well  as  to  their  formidable  iron- 
clad, the  Mississippi,  which  drifted  down-stream, 
smoke  pouring  out  of  her  ports,  while  another  vessel  of 
the  same  class,  on  the  stocks  at  Algiers,  had  also  been 
fired  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Yankees, 

The  position  of  Farragut  was  very  trying  dining  the 
six  days  that  ensued  between  his  appearance  before 
New  Orleans  and  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  with 
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troops  to  occupy  the  conquered  city.  In  response  to 
Farragut's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans, 
Mayor  Monroe  declared  he  was  not  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  city  and  had  no  authority  to  surrender 
it,  and  that  fimctionary  further  said  he  would  not  do 
so  if  he  had  the  required  authority.  Applying  to  Gen- 
eral Lovell,  that  officer  said  he  would  not  surrender  the 
city  nor  allow  it  to  be  surrendered ;  that  he  was  over- 
powered on  the  water  by  a  superior  squadron,  but  that 
he  intended  to  fight  on  land  as  long  as  he  could  muster 
a  soldier.  He  had  marched  all  of  his  armed  men  out 
of  the  city,  he  added,  had  evacuated  it,  and  if  the  fleet 
desired  to  shell  the  town,  destroying  helpless  women 
and  children,  they  could  do  so. 

If  it  had  not  been  so  very  serious  a  matter  this  action 
would  have  partaken  strongly  of  opera  bouffe,  but 
Farragut  controlled  himself  admirably,  and  as  the  next 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the  enigma  he  sent  a  small 
party  of  marines  on  shore  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
they  hoisted  the  United  States  flag  over  the  mint  and 
custom  house,  these  being  national  property.  The 
mayor  refused  to  hoist  the  flag  himself,  but  intimated 
that  Farragut  should  do  this  as  his  own  act. 

While  the  crews  of  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet  were  at 
prayers  **to  render  thanks,**  as  the  general  order  ran, 
**  to  Almighty  God  for  His  great  goodness  and  mercy  in 
permitting  us  to  pass  through  the  events  of  the  last  two 
days  with  so  little  loss  of  life  and  blood,"  the  sharp 
discharge  of  a  howitzer  from  the  maintop  of  the  Pen- 
sacola  sent  every  man  of  the  fleet  instantly  to  quarters. 
Looking  on  shore,  four  men  were  seen  on  the  roof  of  the 
mint,  who,  having  pulled  down  the  flag,  were  hurrying 
away  with  it,  and  half  an  hour  later  that  flag  was  being 
trailed  through  the  streets  of  the  city  by  a  furious  mob. 
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The  crews  of  the  ships  rushed  to  quarters,  every  gun 
was  trained  upon  the  city,  and,  lockstring  in  hand,  the 
gun  captains  stood  eagerly  awaiting  the  order  that 
would  turn  upon  the  devoted  city  a  deadly  hail  of  shot 
and  shell,  while  the  captains  watched  for  a  signal  from 
the  flagship.  A  commander  with  less  discretion  than 
Farragut  might  have  resented  this  insult  to  his  flag  and 
given  the  order  to  fire,  but  the  only  intimation  from  the 
Hartford  was  the  striking  of  her  church  pennant  and 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain's  mates  piping  down 
her  crew. 

Three  days  later  the  army  transports  came  steaming 
up  the  river,  and  as  the  Mississippi  ran  alongside  the 
levee  and  the  blue-coated  soldiers  formed  in  solid  ranks, 
the  headquarters  band  struck  up  an  air  the  Confederates  I 
had  written  in  ridicule,  Picaymie  Butler  lias  co^ite  toi 
town! — a  grim  joke  that  provoked  little  laughter  from 
the  crowds  of  onlookers. 

The  navy  had  indeed  captured  the  city,  but  they 
were  very  glad  to  turn  its  future  care  over  to  the  army, 
and,  as  it  proved  in  the  end,  to  a  man  who  was  admi- 
rably fitted  to  assume  that  important  charge. 

The  effect  upon  the  Confederate  cause  of  the  loss  of 
New  Orleans  has  been  thus  summarized  by  Pollard  in 
his  First  Year  of  the  War,  p.  321 : 

It  annihilated  us  in  Louisiana,  diminished  our  resources  ^ 
and  supplies  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  grain  and 
cattle  countries  within  the  hmits  of  the  Confederacy ;  gave 
to  the  enemy  the  Mississippi  River,  with  al!  its  means  of 
navigation,  for  a  base  of  operations,  and  finally  led,  by 
plain  and  irresistible  conclusion,  to  our  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  the  great  and  fruitful  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

After  turning  over  the  military  charge  of  New  Or- 
leans to  General  Butler,  the  Hartford  and  Oneida  went 
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up  to  CarroUton,  about  eight  miles  above  the  city, 
where  they  finished  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate 
earthworks,  as  well  as  the  raft  and  chain  the  Confeder- 
ates had  provided  to  prevent  Captain  Footers  fleet  from 
approaching  New  Orleans  from  up  the  river. 

In  compliance  with  that  paragraph  of  his  orders  that 
advised  him  to  **  take  advantage  of  the  panic  to  push  a 
strong  force  up  the  river/'  Farragut  despatched  the 
Richmond,  Oneida,  and  Iroquois  up  the  Mississippi  on 
May  6th.  On  the  seventh,  Baton  Rouge  surrendered 
to  this  fleet,  on  the  twelfth  Natchez  also  surrendered, 
and  on  May  i8th  the  ships  appeared  before  Vicksburg 
and  demanded  the  siurender  of  that  place.  After  brief 
consideration  this  was  refused  by  the  city  council,  and 
as  the  little  fleet  had  no  armed  force  to  land  to  compel 
submission,  it  was  decided  to  return  to  New  Orleans 
for  further  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  A 
month  later  Farragut  appeared  before  Vicksburg  with 
the  Hartford,  Richmond,  Brooklyn,  six  gunboats,  and 
several  mortar-boats,  accompanied  by  General  Wil- 
liams with  three  thousand  troops. 

The  Confederates,  however,  during  the  past  six  weeks 
had  thrown  a  large  force  into  the  city,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  movement  had  erected  a  number  of  for- 
midable batteries,  so  that  the  Vicksburg  that  could 
have  been  readily  captured  in  May  by  the  combined 
force  that  now  appeared  before  it,  was  in  Jime  well-nigh 
impregnable. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  27th-28th,  covered  by 
the  fire  of  the  bomb  fleet,  Farragut's  fleet  of  eight  ves- 
sels, headed  by  the  Hartford,  steamed  up  past  the  city 
of  Vicksburg,  receiving  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  on  the  heights,  which  extended 
ftdly  three  miles,  and  returning  it  with  a  will.     The 
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strong  current  of  the  Mississippi  prevented  our  ships 
from  moving  at  a  rate  of  more  than  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  it  was  well- nigh  miraculous  that  all  the  vessels 
passed  safely  in  the  face  of  such  a  tremendous  fixe,  suf- 
ering  a  loss  of  but  fifteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

So  far  as  reducing  the  town  was  concerned,  this  dar- 
ing passage  of  the  fleet  in  broad  daylight  was  tneflfectuaL 
Farragut  called  a  council  of  commanders  immediately 
after  anchoring  above  the  batteries,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  *'and  trying  the  batteries  again, 
immediately  after  breakfast/'  but  he  finally  yielded  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  captains  that  such  a 
course  would  only  cause  an  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and 
a  possible  loss  of  ships,  with  no  compensating  advan- 
tage, and  Farragut  decided  to  remain  for  a  time  where 
he  was,  the  more  as  Flag-Officer  Charles  H,  Davis  was 
daily  expected  to  come  down  the  river  with  his  fleet, 

A  few  days  later  Captain  Davis,  with  the  Western 
gunboat  flotilla,  effected  a  junction  with  Farragut's 
fleet,  and  on  July  15  th  an  expedition  was  sent  up  the 
Yazoo  River  including  the  gunboats  Carondelet,  and 
Tyler,  accompanied  by  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West^ 
the  latter  having  a  number  of  sharpshooters  from  the 
army  on  board.  This  attempt  was  a  failure^  as  the 
gunboats  encountered  the  Confederate  ironclad  ram 
Arkansas,  and  were  worsted  in  a  nmning  fight,  in 
which  both  the  Union  vessels  were  partially  disabled, 
and  the  ram  made  the  best  of  her  way  down  the 
river.  By  an  unhappy  chance  the  vessels  of  the 
Union  fleets  at  the  time  were  all  lying  with  banked 
fires^  to  economize  coal,  and  were  unable  to  attack  the 
Arkansas.  She  consequently,  passed  safely  under  the 
batteries  of  Vicksburg»  to  the  unqualified  chagrin  of 
Farragut,  Davis,  and  their  several  commanders,  who 
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were  thus  forced  to  allow  an  already  crippled  qtiarry 
to  escape  that  was  almost  within  their  reach  and,  xinder 
ordinary  conditions,  should  have  proved  an  easy  prey. 
Admiral  Davis  writes  of  this  affair  {Lije  of  Charles 
Henry  Davis,  pp.  264,  265) : 

If  you  remember  what  I  have  previously  told  you  of  Com- 
modore Farragut,  you  may  imagine  his  excitement  at  this 
scene  of  mortification  and  rebel  triiunph.  .  .  .  Farra- 
gut writes  me  to  join  him  in  placing  both  squadrons  tmder 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  .  .  .  my  friend  the  admiral 
says  we  are  to  act  regardless  of  consequences. 

The  calmer  coimsels  of  Davis  prevailed,  however,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  seventeenth,  Farragut's  fleet,  ac- 
companied by  the  ram  Sumter,  passed  down  below  the 
batteries,  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Arkansas, 

On  the  twenty-second,  Commander  W.  D.  Porter, 
with  the  Essex,  made  another  attempt  to  sink  the 
Arkansas,  aided  by  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  but  this 
was  also  a  failure,  and  two  days  later  Farragut  returned 
to  New  Orleans  with  the  Hartford  in  anything  but  a 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

On  the  28th  of  Jime,  Farragut  had  written  to  General 
Halleck  that  he  had  passed  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet,  but  that  the  force 
which  General  Butler  had  given  him,  under  Brigadier- 
General  WilUams,  was  too  small  to  attempt  to  land  on 
the  Vicksburg  side.  He  said:  **My  orders,  General, 
are  to  clear  the  river.  This  I  find  impossible  without 
your  assistance.  Can  you  aid  me  in  this  matter  to 
carry  out  the  peremptory  order  of  the  President?" 

At  that  time  Halleck  was  lying  idle  with  the  grand 
Army  of  the  West  at  Corinth.  On  July  3d,  he  wrote  to 
Farragut : 
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The  scattered  and  weakened  condition  of  my  forces  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  detach 
any  force  to  co-operate  with  yours  at  Vicksburg.  Probably 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  when  I  can  get  my  troops  more  con- 
centrated. This  may  delay  the  clearing  of  the  river,  but 
its  accomplishment  will  be  sure  in  a  few  weeks.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  great  success. 

In  response  to  a  telegram  of  inquiry  from  Stanton, 
on  July  14th,  General  Halleck  replied  on  the  isth: 

I  cannot  at  present  give  Commodore  Farragut  any  aid 
against  Vicksburg.  I  am  sending  reinforcements  to  Gen- 
eral Curtis  in  Arkansas  and  to  General  Buell  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

In  commenting  upon  the  fatal  short-sightedness  of 
Halleck  in  failing  to  grasp  the  situation  at  this  jtmc- 
ture.  General  Grant,  in  his  Meynoirs,  page  382,  says: 

New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  had  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  national  forces  [he  might  also  truthfully  have 
added  Natchez]  so  that  now  the  Confederates  at  the  West 
were  narrowed  down  for  all  communication  with  Richmond 
to  the  single  line  of  road  running  east  from  Vicksburg.  To 
dispossess  them  of  this,  therefore,  became  a  matter  of  first 
importance.  The  possession  of  the  Mississippi  by  us  from 
Memphis  to  Baton  Rouge  was  also  a  most  important  ob- 
ject. It  would  be  equal  to  the  amputation  of  a  limb  in  its 
weakening  effect  upon  the  enemy. 

General  Grant  then  goes  on  to  show  that  Halleck  had 
a  movable  force  of  eighty  thousand  men,  beside 
enough  to  hold  the  territory  acquired  after  the  capture 
of  Corinth. 

The  present  writer  bases  his  opinion  upon  personal 
observation  in  confidently  asserting  that  one  half  of 
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this  force,  acting  in  co-operation  with  Farragut's  fleets 
at  that  time  would  have  absolutely  ensured  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg  in  July,  1862,  and  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  all  probability  with  very  slight  loss  of 
life.  Yet  Halleck  in  the  West,  like  McClellan  in  the 
East,  hesitated  to  advance,  and  the  result  was  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  life,  time,  and  money  that 
marked  the  year  that  intervened  from  July,  1862,  to 
July,  1863,  when  Grant  finally  captured  Vicksburg. 

During  the  following  winter  the  Confederates  had 
strongly  fortified  Port  Hudson  on  the  river;  and  on 
March  14,  1863,  Farragut,  in  an  effort  to  aid  General 
Banks  in  his  siege  of  that  place^  attempted  to  run  by 
these  batteries  at  night.  His  force  was  the  Hart- 
ford, Mississippi,  Richmond,  and  Monongaitela,  each 
with  a  gunboat  lashed  on  the  port  side.  Thus,  if  the 
larger  ship  should  be  disabled,  the  gunboat  could  take 
her  out  of  the  fight.  The  Confederates  had  large  bon- 
fires on  shore,  which  they  lighted  when  the  fleet  came 
within  range,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
very  destructive  and  effective  fire.  The  Mississippi^ 
with  Lieutenant  George  Dewey  as  executive  officer, 
ran  aground  and  was  burned,  the  Richmond  received  a 
shot  in  her  steam-chest  which  rendered  her  helpless, 
and  she  dropped  down-stream,  and  only  the  Hartford, 
with  her  attendant  steamer  Albatross,  succeeded  in 
passing  the  batteries- 

The  flagship  as  she  passed  the  bend  of  the  river  was 
caught  by  the  strong  current,  and  was  nearly  carried 
ashore  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Albatross,  however,  the  Hartford  was  backed  clear, 
and,  heading  up-stream,  passed  out  of  the  line  of  fire 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 

Not  dismayed  by  this  repulse  of  the  greater  part  of 
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his  fleet,  Farragut  communicated  with  General  Banks 
and  proceeding  up  to  Grand  Gulf,  where  he  was  fired 
on  by  the  Confederate  battery  and  had  two  killed  and 
six  wounded^  he  reached  Vicksburg  on  March  20th, 
where  Colonel  Charles  R.  Ellet  joined  him  on  March 
25th  with  the  ram  Switzerland.  The  three  vessels  re- 
turned to  Port  Hudson  on  April  6th,  and  from  that 
point  Farragut  sent  his  secretary,  Mr.  Gabaudan, 
down  the  river,  on  the  night  of  April  7th.  in  a  canoe 
covered  with  branches,  to  communicate  with  the  fleet. 

After  capturing  a  Confederate  steamer,  Farragut  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  Port  Hudson  having,  mean- 
while, surrendered  to  General  Banks,  and  as  the  river 
was  now  open  to  navigation  its  entire  length,  the  Ad- 
miral asked  the  Department  for  a  brief  leave  of  absence, 
and  in  July  returned  in  the  Hartford  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  received  with  brilliant  public  receptions 
by  the  authorities  of  New  York  and  other  cities  and 
by  their  citizens  generally. 

After  a  needed  rest  of  6ve  months,  Farmgut  returned 
to  the  Gulf  in  January,  1864,  in  the  Hartford,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  thoroughly  refitted  and  prepared 
for  the  attack  upon  Mobile,  Since  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  the  Confederates  had  been  earnestly  engaged 
in  strengthening  the  defences  that  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  Mobile  Bay,  where  they  seemed  confident  the 
next  attack  would  be  made.  Early  in  1863,  Admiral 
Franklin  Buchanan,  who  commanded  the  Merritnac  on 
the  first  day  of  her  attack  upon  our  fleet  at  Hampton 
Roads,  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces 
at  Mobile.  During  the  spring  of  1863,  five  gunboats 
were  laid  down  under  the  supervision  of  Commander 
Ebenezer  Farrand  at  Sehna,  Alabama,  then  the  prin- 
cipal naval  station  in  the  Confederacy^  and  the  following 
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winter  the  formidable  ironclad  ram  Temtessee  was  built 
at  the  same  yard. 

These  preparations  all  pointed  to  one  end»  a  con- 
centrated attempt  to  break  the  blockade  of  Mobile 
Bay,  which  was  being  maintained  with  great  vigi- 
lance by  the  Union  fleet. 

On  January  i8th»  Farragut  resumed  command  of  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron,  then  blockading  Mobile  Bay,  with 
Captain  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  as  senior  officer,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ricinnofid.  On  the  twentieth,  the  Ad- 
miral, in  the  Octorara,  having  Lieutenant-Commander 
Lowe,  with  the  Itasca,  in  company,  made  a  careful  re- 
connoissance  of  the  bay  and  thoroughly  satisfied  him- 
self that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make  an  attack 
without  the  assistance  of  ironclad  vessels.  He  at  once 
wrote  to  the  Government  asking  for  '*  one  of  the  many 
ironclads  that  are  at  Charleston  and  in  the  Mississippi," 
and  also,  in  view  of  his  previous  experience  at  Vicks- 
burg,  requesting  that  a  few  thousand  troops  might  be 
placed  under  his  orders. 

The  Confederate  defences  of  the  bay  were  Fort  Mor- 
gan at  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance,  an  old-fashioned 
brick  casemated  work,  mounting,  in  three  tiers,  seven 
lo-inch  Columbiads,  three  8-inch,  and  twenty-two 
smooth-bore  3 2 -pounders,  and  two  8-inch,  two  6.5-inch, 
and  four  5. 8 2 -inch  rifled  guns.  The  outside  batteries 
mounted  four  lo-inch  Columbiads,  one  8-inch,  and  two 
32-po%inder  rifled  guns.  This  fort  was  defended  by 
Brigadier-General  Richard  L.  Page,  with  640  men. 

On  the  western  side,  on  Dauphin  Island,  three  miles 
northwest  of  Fort  Morgan,  was  Fort  Gaines,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Charles  D.  Anderson  with  860  men.  This 
was  a  brick  work,  the  walls  four  feet  eight  inches  thick, 
mounting  three  lo-inch  Columbiads,  four  3  2 -pounder 
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rifles,  and  twenty  smooth-bore  guns  of  32-,  34-,  and  18- 
pound  calibre.  Fort  Powell,  commanding  the  piin* 
cipal  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  Sounds  mounted  one 
10-inch  and  one  S-inch  Columbiad,  and  four  rifled  guns. 
From  Fort  Gaines  to  the  edge  of  the  ship  channel,  a 
double  row  of  piles  had  been  driven,  Just  awash  at  low 
water,  which  effectually  prevented  light-draught  steam- 
ers from  eotering  the  bay.  The  piles  were  also  pro- 
tected  by  a  line  of  torpedoes.  At  the  jxiint  where  the 
piles  terminated  a  red  buoy  was  placed,  and  the  block- 
ade-runners entered  by  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
buoy  and  Fort  Morgan.  Inside  of  these  defences  lay 
the  formidable  ironclad  Tennessee  and  three  wooden 
gunboats,  the  Morgan,  Gaines,  and  Selma. 

For  seven  weary  months  Farragut  was  kept  waiting 
for  the  armored  ships  he  so  sorely  needed,  anticipating 
at  any  moment  that  Buchanan  might  come  out  with 
the  ironclad  Tennessee  and  attack  his  wooden  ships,  as 
he  had  done  so  successfully  with  the  Merrimac  at 
Hampton  Roads.  At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
four  monitors  were  sent  to  his  squadron,  the  Tecmnseh, 
Winnebago,  Manfmttan,  and  Chickasaw,  and  General 
Canby  also  promised  the  assistance  of  a  cooperative 
land  force  under  General  Granger, 

By  this  increase  the  fleet  numbered  twenty-one 
wooden  vessels  and  four  ironclads,  and  Farragut  now 
issued  carefully  prepared  orders  for  entering  the  bay. 
As  at  Port  Hudson,  he  determined  to  take  in  his  fleet 
in  pairs,  the  heavier  ships  on  the  starboard,  and  the 
smaller  vessels  on  the  port  side.  The  order  was:  the 
Brooklyn,  Captain  James  Alden,  leading,  with  the  Oc- 
torara,  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  H.  Greene; 
Hartfard,  flagship,  Captain  Percival  Drayton,  with  the 
double-ender  Meiacomei,  Lieutenant-Commander  Jamra 
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Jouett ;  Richmond,  Captain  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  with 
the  Port  Royal,  Lieutenant-Commander  Bancroft  Ghe- 
radi ;  Lackawanna,  Captain  John  B.  Marchand,  with  the 
Seyninole,  Commander  Edward  Donaldson;  Mononga- 
Iiela,  Commander  James  H.  Strong,  with  the  Kennebec, 
Lieutenant-Commander  McCann ;  Ossipee,  Commander 
W.  E.  Le  Roy,  with  the  Itasca,  Lieutenant-Conmiander 
George  Brown;  Oneida,  Commander  J.  R.  M.  Mullany, 
with  the  Galena,  Lieutenant-Commander  Clark  H. 
Wells.  The  four  monitors  were  to  go  in  single  file  a 
little  ahead  of  the  wooden  ships,  as  follows :  Tecumseh, 
Commander  Timis  A.  McCraven;  Manhattan,  Com- 
mander J.  W.  A.  Nicholson;  Winnebago,  Commander 
Thomas  H.  Stevens;  and  Chickasaw,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George  H.  Perkins.  The  last-named  officer 
was  on  his  way  home  on  leave,  but  volunteering  his 
services  was  given  this  important  command  at  his 
earnest  request. 

As  in  the  attack  upon  the  forts  at  New  Orleans, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  success,  and 
Farragut  issued  carefully  prepared  orders  to  his  com- 
manders, covering  every  contingency.  Having  fixed 
the  5th  of  August  as  the  day  for  making  the  attack,  the 
Admiral  gathered  his  commanders  on  board  the  tender 
Cowslip,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  4th,  and  ran  close 
into  the  entrance  of  the  bay  for  a  final  reconnoissance. 

Everything  was  quiet,  but  the  forts  and  gunboats 
were  in  evident  readiness  for  the  attack  they  were  very 
sure  was  impending.  A  transport  came  steaming  down 
from  the  upper  bay  loaded  with  troops  while  the  Ad- 
miral was  making  his  inspection,  and  the  Winnebago 
was  signalled  to  drive  her  off.  Commander  Stevens 
at  once  ran  in  within  range  of  Fort  Gaines,  and,  open- 
ing fire,  the  transport  retreated  up  the  bay.     After 
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completing  his  inspection,  Farragut  gave  his  final  in- 
structions to  his  captains  and  returned  to  the  Hartford, 

Just  before  dayhght,  on  August  5,  1864,  the  Admiral 
sent  for  his  steward  and  asked  how  the  weather  was. 
Learning  that  there  was  a  fresh  westerly  breeze  which 
would  take  the  smoke  from  the  ships  over  Fort  Morgan, 
he  said,  **  Then  we  will  go  in  this  morning/'  The  order 
was  issued,  hammocks  were  piped  up  and  stowed,  and 
the  men  went  to  breakfast  at  five  o'clock,  all  the  other 
ships  of  the  fleet  following  the  same  routine.  At  5.30, 
the  Admiral  said  to  his  Fleet  Captain,  "  Well,  Drayton, 
we  might  as  well  get  under  way/'  The  signal  was  at 
once  made,  and  by  6.30  the  fleet  had  weighed  anchors, 
were  standing  in  across  the  bar,  and  had  entered  the 
channel,  each  ship  with  flags  displayed  at  the  peak  and 
masthead,  and  the  crew  at  quarters.  The  Confederate 
vessels  at  once  steamed  out  and  took  up  positions  in 
single  line,  Echelon,  across  the  channel^  with  their  port 
batteries  bearing  to  rake  the  advancing  fleet.  The 
Tennessee  was  a  little  westward  of  the  red  buoy  and 
close  to  the  inner  line  of  torpedoes. 

Farragut  had  ordered  six  light  steamers  and  gun- 
boats, the  Gefwsee,  Pinola,  Pembina,  Sebago,  Temtessee^ 
and  Bienville,  all  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Edward  C.  Grafton,  to  take  position  southeast 
of  Fort  Morgan  and  keep  up  a  flank  fire,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  unable  to  get  near  enough  to  do  any 
serious  damage  to  the  enemy, 

Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States  Navy^  pp.  411,  412,  graphically  describes  the 
scene  on  board  the  Hartford  at  this  stage  of  the  action : 

As  the  noble  Hartford  drew  near  to  undergo  her  part  in 
the  battle  she  seemed  to  nerve  herself  for  the  terrible  or- 
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deal.  An  almost  unbroken  silence  pervaded  her  decks,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  lapping  of  the  waves  against  her  dark 
hull  as  she  passed  up  the  channel,  and  the  musical  calls  of 
the  leadsmen  in  the  chains:  "  By  the  mark  three!*'  or  **A 
quarter  less  four!*'  As  the  men  stood  at  their  guns,  in 
tnamentary  expectation  of  the  order  to  fire  or  of  being  cut 
down  by  the  enemy *s  shot,  they  instinctively  cast  inquir- 
ing glances  at  the  determined  faces  of  their  officers.  Seri- 
ous thoughts  were  passing  through  their  minds,  and  many 
faces  bore  an  anxious  expression.  The  good  and  bad  deeds 
of  their  lives  came  before  them  in  swift  review,  for  they 
realized  that  at  the  next  moment  they  might  be  standing 
before  their  Maker,  Yet  there  were  no  signs'  of  flinching. 
They  had  been  looking  forw^ard  to  this  fight  for  months. 
They  had  speculated  on  its  chances  and  counted  its  costs, 
and  were  now,  with  minds  made  up,  with  set  faces  and  with 
tense  nerves,  deliberately  advancing  to  the  great  struggle. 
In  the  cockpit  were  Surgeon  Lansdale  and  Assistant-Sur- 
geon Commons  and  their  aids*  with  their  instruments 
spread  out  for  the  first  victim.  As  their  bloody  task  had 
not  yet  begun,  they  held  their  watches  in  their  hands,  to 
time  the  different  periods  of  the  battle.  To  them,  ignorant 
of  everything  going  on  above,  each  minute  seemed  an  hour. 
At  the  wheel,  under  the  break  of  the  poop-deck,  snugly 
barricaded  up  to  their  chins  with  canvas,  were  the  veteran 
seamen  McFarland,  Wood,  and  Jassin,  who  had  been  in 
every  engagement  of  the  ship,  and  on  their  coolness  in  a 
great  measure  depended  its  safety.  Grasping  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel  with  a  determined  clutch,  they  had  ears  alone 
for  the  captain.  On  the  quarter-deck  was  the  command- 
ing figure  of  Captain  Drayton,  surrounded  by  his  staff 
officers,  Lieutenant  J.  C,  Watson,  Lieutenant  Arthur  Reid 
Yates,  whose  duty  was  to  keep  a  watch  on  Farragut  and 
convey  his  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  ship,  Secretary  McKin- 
ley,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  battle, 
and  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Howard  Brownell.  Close  to 
them  was  the  Signai-Quartermaster  Knowles,  who  had 
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hoisted  more  than  one  signal  that  led  to  victory.  Farragut 
himself  had  taken  a  position  in  the  port  main-shrouds  on 
the  upper  sheer  ratline,  twenty-five  feet  up,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  better  view  of  the  battle  and  at  the  same  time  be 
within  easy  speaking  distance  of  Commander  Jouett,  who 
had  stationed  himself  on  the  wheel-house  of  the  Metaconiet. 
Above  Farragut  in  the  top  was  Martin  Freeman,  the  pilot, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Admiral. 

There  they  stood — the  boy  graduate  from  the  academy 
beside  the  weather-beaten  tar  who  had  seen  service  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe:  the  youthful  marine  officer  beside | 
the  scarred  veteran  of  a  dozen  actions,  each  placing  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  other,  for  they  well  knew  that  a 
master  mind  was  guiding  them.  Truly,  **  the  morale  of  the 
ship  was  superb!" 

At  6.47  the  first  gtm  was  fired  by  the  monitor  Te^ 
cumseh,  the  shell  bursting  above  Fort  Morgan,  but  no 
reply  was  made,  and  the  fleet  steamed  on,  the  flag- 
ship signalling  '* Closer  order/*  which  was  promptly 
obeyed,  each  ship  closing  up  to  the  one  ahead  and  a 
little  on  the  starboard  quarter,  so  that  such  ships  as 
had  bow  guns  could  bring  them  to  bear. 

At  7.05  the  Confederates  opened,  and  their  shot 
began  to  fall  among  the  ships.  At  7.10  the  Brooklyn 
opened  with  her  bow-chaserSp  and  within  five  minutes 
the  other  ships  began  firing.  Meanwhile,  the  Confeder- 
ate vessels  stood  out  to  the  centre  of  the  channel,  just 
above  the  line  of  obstructions,  from  which  point  they 
could  rake  the  approaching  fleet.  The  Hartford  was 
struck  several  times,  and  but  for  her  splinter  nettings 
would  have  suffered  severely  by  the  splinters  which 
were  torn  from  her  fore-  and  mainmasts  and  upper 
works.  By  7.30  the  flagship  was  abreast  of  the  fort 
and  fairly  engaged.     At  this  time  a  shell  struck  her 
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companion,  the  Metacomet,  taking  off  the  head  of  a  sea- 
man, and,  bursting  in  the  yeoman*s  storeroom,  set  fire 
to  the  oil  and  paint  which  were  kept  there. 

Meantime,  the  Tecumseh,  being  well  up  with  the 
fort  and  drawing  slowly  by  the  Tennessee  on  her  port 
beam,  was  suddenly  seen  to  reel  to  port,  a  dull,  muffled 
roar  was  heard,  the  water  lifted  by  the  side  of  the 
monitor,  her  bow  plunged  and  her  stem  rose  in  the  air, 
showing  the  screws  racing,  and  with  a  plunge  the 
Tecumseh  went  to  the  bottom ! 

As  the  ship  sank.  Captain  Craven  and  the  pilot  met 
at  the  manhole  which  gave  an  exit  from  the  pilot- 
house to  the  turret,  and  so  outboard.  But  one  could 
pass.  Craven,  as  the  pilot  testified,  drew  back  with 
the  words,  **  After  you,  pilot."  The  pilot  escaped,  but 
as  he  reached  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  turret, 
the  vessel,  as  he  said,  **  seemed  to  drop  from  under  me," 
and  Craven  went  down  with  ninety-three  of  his  141 
officers  and  men  at  about  7.45  o'clock! 

At  this  critical  moment  of  the  fight  the  Brooklyn 
slowed  down,  signalling,  **  The  monitors  are  right  ahead ; 
we  cannot  go  on  without  passing  them. ' '  Farragut  sig- 
nalled, **  Order  the  monitors  ahead,  and  go  on,"  but  the 
Brooklyn  had  stopped  her  engines  and  was  swinging 
across  the  channel.  The  Hartford,  to  avoid  a  collision, 
was  thus  compelled  to  back,  and  she,  also,  drifted  across 
the  channel.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  fire  was  con- 
centrated upon  the  two  leading  ships,  and  the  loss  of 
life  was  becoming  appalling.  The  Brooklyn  was  struck 
thirty  times ;  on  board  the  Hartford  one  man  had  both 
legs  carried  away,  and  as  he  threw  up  his  hands  in 
agony  another  shot  took  off  both  his  arms,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  he  survived  his  injuries.  A  shell,  passing 
through  the  bulwarks,  killed  all  the  men  stationed  on 
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one  side  of  a  gun,  and  at  the  same  time  a  shot  came 
through  the  bow  and  took  off  the  head  of  a  man 
serving  one  of  the  forward  guns.  Another  man  was 
killed  as  he  was  coming  up  the  ladder  from  the  berth- 
deck,  and  as  his  body  fell  it  knocked  Wilson  Brown,  a 
seaman  stationed  at  the  shell-whip,  into  the  hold,  where 
he  lay  for  a  time  senseless.  At  this  time  Port  Morgan 
was  firing  eight  shots  a  minute,  while  the  Confederate 
gunboats  were  also  pouring  in  a  raking  fire. 

**What  is  the  matter  with  the  Brooklyn?'*  said  the 
Admiral  to  his  pilot.  **  She  must  have  plenty  of  water 
there.**  **  Plenty,  and  to  spare.  Admiral,"  replied  the 
pilot.  *'  What  is  the  trouble?"  was  shouted  through  a 
trumpet  from  the  forecastle  of  the  Hartford  to  the 
Brooklyn.  ** Torpedoes,"  was  the  answer.  "Tell  the 
Admiral  there  is  a  heavy  line  of  torpedoes  ahead!" 
Then  came  the  tempestuous  response  that  has  passed 
into  history:  **Damn  the  torpedoes!"  cried  Farragut 
from  his  post  in  the  main-rigging.  **  Four  bells !  Cap- 
tain Drayton,  go  ahead!  Jouett,  back  full  speed!" 
The  Metacontet  then  backed  until  the  Hartford  was 
twisted  clear  of  the  Brooklyn,  when  the  flagship  and 
her  companion  went  ahead,  and,  passing  the  Brooklyn^ 
the  Hartford  assumed  the  head  of  the  line  and  led  the 
fleet  to  a  glorious  victory! 

In  performing  this  evolution  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Hartford  to  pass  the  Brooklyn  without  going  to  the  west 
of  the  red  buoy  marking  the  line  of  the  torpedoes  which 
had  but  a  few  moments  before  sunk  the  Tecnmseh. 
Nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  extricating  his 
fleet  from  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  it  had  for 
a  moment  fallen  would  have  warranted  this  daring  ac- 
tion, and  as  the  noble  ship  moved  across  the  line  the 
grating  of  the  submerged  torpedoes  against  her  hull 
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could  be  heard  by  the  men  stationed  below  in  the  maga- 
zine. But  fortunately  none  of  these  torpedoes  ex- 
ploded, and  the  danger-line  was  soon  passed. 

The  coolness  and  daring  exhibited  by  Farragut  at 
this  juncture  of  the  battle  elicited  the  hearty  admira- 
tion of  his  enemies.  General  Page,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Morgan,  said  afterward,  in  commenting 
upon  this  incident:  ** Farragut 's  coolness  and  quick 
perception  saved  the  Union  fleet  from  a  great  disas- 
ter, and  probably  from  destruction.'*  A  Confederate 
officer,  stationed  in  one  of  the  water  batteries,  says : 

The  manoeuvring  of  the  vessels  at  this  critical  juncture 
was  a  magnificent  sight.  At  first  the  ships  appeared  to  be 
in  inextricable  confusion  and  at  the  mercy  of  our  guns. 
But  when  the  Hartford  dashed  forward  we  realized  that  a 
grand  tactical  movement  had  been  accomplished. 

Having  kept  so  far  to  the  west  of  the  red  buoy,  the 
Hartford  passed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, which  was  waiting  to  ram  the  flagship,  Com- 
modore Buchanan  hoping  to  sink  the  leading  ship  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  thus  block  the  passage  of  the 
fleet.     Lieutenant  Wharton  of  the  Tennessee  says: 

I  took  the  lockstring  from  the  captain  of  the  forward 
7-inch  rifle  gun  loaded  with  a  percussion  shell,  myself,  took 
a  long,  deliberate  aim,  and  gave  the  command:  **  Raise!  " 
**Steady!"  **  Raise!"  **  Little  more!"  **  Ready!"  **Fire!" 
I  was  as*  confident  that  our  shell  would  tear  a  hole  in  the 
Hartford's  side  big  enough  to  sink  her  in  a  few  minutes  as 
I  was  that  I  had  fired  it.  It  did  tear  the  hole  I  expected, 
but  it  was  above  the  water-line.  I  have  often  speculated 
since  upon  the  effect  of  not  having  raised  the  breach  of  our 
bow  gun,  and  thus  caused  that  shell  to  ricochet  before 
striking  the  Hartford.  I  wish  I  had  let  the  captain  of  the 
gun  fire  the  piece  himself. 
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After  firing  this  shot  the  Tennessee  endeavored  to 
ram  the  Hartford,  but  Farragut  avoided  the  blow  and 
continued  up-channel.  Buchanan  then  made  for  the 
Brooklyn's  starboard  bow,  but  she  also  sheered  and 
thus  escaped  the  blow,  although  she  received  a  broad- 
side from  the  Tennessee  which  did  her  great  damage. 
The  Monongahela  now  ran  for  the  Confederate  ship, 
but  only  struck  her  a  glancing  blow  which  tore  off  her 
own  bronze  beak,  wliile  the  ram  fired  into  the  Kenne- 
bec, one  shell  starting  a  fire,  while  a  second  mortally 
wounded  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Monongahela.  The 
Tennessee  then  attacked  the  Ossipee,  and  disabled 
the  Oneida,  severely  wounding  Captain  MuUany;  but 
the  monitor  Winnebago,  Commander  Stevens,  who  had 
lately  commanded  the  Oneida,  came  up,  and,  gallantly 
intervening,  took  the  Confederate  ship's  fire  amid  a 
thunder  of  cheers  from  the  crew  of  the  Oneida  for  their 
old  commander.  The  Wimwbago  fired  four  soUd  shot 
into  the  ram,  uj>on  which  the  Tennesseee  sullenly  re- 
tired under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  the  first  stage 
of  the  battle  was  over,  with  the  Union  fleet  in  the  rear 
of  the  forts,  past  the  obstructing  line  of  torpedoes,  and 
fairly  inside  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Hartford  was,  meanwhile,  receiving  a  galling  fire 
from  the  Confederate  gunboats  Selma,  Morgan,  and 
Gaines,  that  kept  nearly  a  thousand  yards  dead  ahead 
of  the  flagship,  plying  her  meanwhile  with  their  stem 
guns.  One  shot  from  the  Selma  killed  ten  nlen  and 
wounded  five  at  the  guns  of  the  forward  division.  At 
8.02  Farragut  signalled,  *'  Gunboats  chase  enemy's  gun» 
boats.**  Commander  Jouett  at  once  cut  the  Meta- 
contet  adrift  from  the  Hartford,  and,  being  the  fastest  of 
the  Union  gunboats,  he  speedily  outran  the  Port  Royal, 
Itasca^  and  Kennebec^  and  getting  within  range  of  the 
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Gaines,  he  gave  her  a  broadside,  but  a  heavy  rain  com- 
ing on,  accompanied  by  fog.  the  Confederate  gunboat 
escaped  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan.  The  Meta- 
comet  then  went  in  chase  of  the  Seltna,  that  was  making 
for  Mobile,  but,  having  no  pilot,  Jouett  soon  found  him- 
self  in  shoal  water  with  a  strong  chance  of  running  his 
ship  ashore.  However,  after  a  running  fight,  he  finally 
overhauled  his  chase,  and  at  9. 10  the  Selnta  surrendered » 
having  seven  men  and  one  officer  killed  and  her  com- 
mander wounded.  Acting  Master  N.  Mayo  Dyer  was 
sent  on  board  the  Confederate  steamer  to  receive  her 
surrender  and  he  hoisted  the  American  flag  over  the 
captured  vessel. 

With  the  dispersion  of  the  gunboats,  Farragnt 
brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  about  four  miles  above  Fort 
Morgan,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  were  clearing  up 
decks  as  best  they  could  and  preparing  for  breakfast  1 
when,  at  8.50,  slowly  creeping  up  the  channel,  with  a 
volume  of  black  smoke  pouring  out  of  her  smokestack, 
the  Temtessee  was  seen  coming  up  to  renew  her  contest 
with  the  fleet,  while  the  parapets  of  Forts  Morgan, 
Gaines,  and  Powell  were  crowded  with  Confederates 
eagerly  watching  for  the  result  of  this  final  issue  of 
combat.  It  was  unquestionably  a  most  daring  attempt 
to  face,  alone  and  unaided,  three  monitors  and  fourteen 
wooden  ships,  for  at  best  it  could  be  but  a  forlorn  hope. 

Signal  was  at  once  made  by  Farragut  for  the  fleet  to 
slip  and  get  under  way;  and  he  added,  '*  Attack  the 
ram  not  only  with  your  guns,  but  bows  at  full  speed/' 
The  ships  all  had  steam,  and  they  were  at  once  in  mo- 
tion. The  Monongaliela  came  first,  and  at  full  speed 
struck  the  Tennessee  fair  amidships,  on  the  starboard 
side,  where  the  casemate  joined  the  deck.  The  shock 
was  tremendous,  many  men  on  both  ships  being  thrown 
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from  their  feet,  but  beyond  causing  a  slight  leak  no 
damage  was  done  to  the  ram  by  a  blow  that,  thus  fairly 
delivered,  would  have  sunk  any  wooden  vessel  in  Far- 
ragut's  fleet.  Although  the  Temtessee  was  uninjured* 
the  Monongahela  did  not  escape  so  well,  for  her  iron 
prow  was  wrenched  off  and  the  butt  ends  of  her  bow 
planks  were  badly  shattered,  while  two  shells  from  the 
ram  exploded  on  her  berth*deck,  woomding  an  officer 
and  two  men.  As  the  Monongahela  swung  around  she 
fired  her  starboard  battery  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards^ 
the  shot  glancing  harmlessly  off  the  iron  sides  of  the 
Temtessee. 

The  Lackawanna  closely  followed,  striking  a  full  blow 
on  the  port  side  of  the  ram  at  the  after-end  of  the  case- 
mate, which  caused  her  to  heel  over  heavily.  As  she 
swung  round  the  two  vessels  lay  bow  and  stem,  side  by 
side,  and  the  marines  poured  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry 
into  the  Tennessee's  pores,  while  a  shot  from  the  Lacka- 
wanna's gun  smashed  one  of  the  ram's  port  shutters  and 
drove  the  fragments  within  the  shield.  Admiral  Bu- 
chanan  fired  two  shots  through  his  adversary  and 
headed  immediately  for  the  Hartford, 

The  two  flagships  were  now  coming  toward  ^.ch 
other,  head  on,  but  just  before  the  contact  the  Tennessee 
yawed  a  little,  so  that  the  Hartford's  port  bow  scraped 
against  the  port  beam  of  the  ram,  the  Hartford's  anchor 
catching  between  the  two  vessels  and  being  bent  out  of 
shape.     The  fliagsliip  poured  in  her  broadside  of  solid | 
shot  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  but  they  glanced  off  the  I 
angling  roof  of  the  ram  without  penetrating.     One  of  ^ 
the  Tefinessee's  shells,  however,  entered  the  Hartford* s 
berth-deck,  killing  an  officer  and  four  men,  and  wound- 
ing eight.     This  was  the  last  shot  the  Confederate  ship 
fired  in  the  action. 
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The  Lackawanna  now  came  up  for  another  blow  at 
the  ram,  btit,  unfortunately,  struck  the  flagship  just 
forward  of  the  mizzenmast,  narrowly  missing  the  Ad- 
miral. The  blow  crushed  in  the  side  of  the  Hartford, 
cutting  her  down  within  two  feet  of  the  water-line, 
knocking  two  ports  into  one,  and  upsetting  a  Dahlgren 
gun. 

This  onset  of  a  friend  was  too  much  for  the  equa- 
nimity of  Farragut.  '*Can  you  say  'For  God's  sake' 
by  signal?*'  inquired  the  Admiral  of  the  signal  ofheen 
*'Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  '*Then  say  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna  f  *  For  God's  sake  get  out  of  the  way  and  anchor! ' " 

But  the  three  monitors  were  now  coming  up  to  take 
their  part  in  the  conflict,  and  just  as  the  Hartford 
swmig  clear  of  the  Tennessee^  the  Manttattan  drew  up 
on  the  port  side  of  the  ram  and  delivered  one  of  her 
tremendous  15-inch  shots,  point-blank.  This  huge  pro- 
jectile was  the  first  shot  that  had  yet  penetrated  the 
armor  of  the  Tennessee.  The  Chickasaw  now  passed  the 
ram  on  her  port  side,  firing  her  battery,  and,  running 
under  her  stem,  held  that  position,  much  of  the  time  in 
actual  contact,  until  the  very  end  of  the  fight.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Perkins  planted  fifty-two  solid  11- 
inch  shot  on  the  after-end  of  the  Tennessee's  casemate^ 
close  under  her  stem,  starting  many  of  her  pfcites, 
jamming  her  port  shutters,  damaging  the  cover  of  her 
stem-post,  and  carrying  away  her  tiller  chains,  while 
one  shot  entered  a  port,  killing  one  man,  and  fracturing 
Admiral  Buchanan's  leg. 

The  Temtessee  bore  this  terrible  hammering,  without 
being  able  to  fire  a  gun,  for  nearly  an  hour,  when,  sore 
beset,  and  finding  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless, 
Captain  Johnston,  being  authorized  by  Admiral  Bu- 
chanan to  surrender,  exhibited  a  white  flag  from  the 
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casemate  of  the  ram  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  firing 
ceased,     A  boat  was  then  sent  from  the  Ossipee  by 

Captain  Le  Roy,  who  received  Captain  Johnston's  sur- 
render, and  the  Chickasaw  took  the  disabled  Tennessee 
in  tow  and  anchored  her  near  the  Hartford. 

During  the  three  hours  that  this  desperate  contest 
lasted,  from  the  time  the  fleet  first  came  under  fire,  the 
Hartford  was  struck  twenty  times,  and  had  25  killed 
and  28  woimded;  the  Brooklyn  had  11  killed  and  43 
wounded  ;  Lackawanna,  4  killed  and  35  wotmded; 
Ofieida,  8  killed  and  30  wounded;  Manongahela,  6 
wounded ;  Metacoynei,  i  killed  and  2  wounded ;  Ossipee, 
1  killed  and  7  wounded;  Richmmtd,  2  wounded;  Ga- 
lena,  1  wounded;  Octorara,  i  killed  and  10  wounded; 
Kennebec,  i  killed  and  6  wounded;  Tecumseh,  93 
dro^vned.  Total,  145  killed  and  drowned,  1 70  wounded. 
The  total  Confederate  loss  was  12  killed,  20  wounded* 
and  280  prisoners  taken.  It  was  a  severe  price  that 
Farragut  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  his  glorious 
victory, — **the  most  desperate  battle  I  ever  fought 
since  the  days  of  the  old  Essex,''  as  he  said  to  a 
friend. 

At  2,30  that  afternoon,  Lieutenant-Commander  Per- 
kins got  under  way  in  the  Chickasaw  and  bombarded 
Fort  Powell,  and  the  following  night  that  work  was 
abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  On  August  6th,  the 
Chickasaw  opened  fire  on  Fort  Gaines,  which  surren- 
dered on  the  following  morning,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  month  the  fleet,  including  the  captured 
Temwssee,  and  assisted  by  General  Granger,  with  a 
siege-train  sent  from  New  Orleans,  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Morgan,  and  in  twelve  hours  threw  three  thousand  shot 
and  shell  into  and  around  the  works.  The  next  day  it 
surrendered,  and  Farragut  had  thus  successfully  accom- 
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plished  the  crowning  work  of  his  long  and  brilliant 
career. 

In  November,  1864,  Farragut's  health  having  failed, 
he  was  ordered  home  in  the  Hartford,  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York  he  was  received  with  great  public 
honors,  and  a  purse  of  $50,000  was  presented  to  him 
for  the  purchase  of  a  home  in  the  city.  December  2  2d, 
a  bill  creating  the  grade  of  Vice-Admiral  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  23d,  and  the  nomination  was  immediately  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  On  July  25,  1866,  Congress 
passed  a  law  creating  the  grade  of  Admiral,  which  had 
never  before  existed  in  our  navy,  and  Farragut  was  at 
once  nominated  to  the  office. 

In  1867,  Farragut  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  the 
Franklin,  and  made  a  memorable  cruise  in  European 
waters,  being  received  everywhere  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honors.  At  the  island  of  Minorca,  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  the  entire  population  turned  out  to 
welcome  him.  In  1869,  with  Mrs.  Farragut,  the  Ad- 
miral visited  California,  and  his  last  official  duty  was  to 
receive  the  remains  of  George  Peabody,  at  Portland, 
Me.,  in  January,  1870.  The  following  summer  he  died 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  receiving  an  imposing  public 
funeral  in  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Hartford  was  the 
flagship  of  Acting  Rear-Admiral  H.  H.  Bell,  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  from  1866  to  1868,  under  command  of 
Commander  Robert  W.  Shufeldt,  until  February,  1867, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  Commander  George  E.  Bel- 
knap. In  June,  1867,  the  Hartford  and  Wyoming  sailed 
for  Formosa,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  crew 
of  the  American  bark  Rover,  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  that  island.     Unable  to  obtain  reparation  for  this 
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offence,  on  June  13th  Rear- Admiral  Bell  landed  a  force 
of  181  men,  under  command  of  Commander  Belknap, 
who  drove  the  savages  from  their  village  and  burned 
their  huts.  In  this  affair  Lieut.-Commander  A.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie was  shot  dead  by  the  natives.  On  January  11, 
1868,  Commodore  Bell  was  drowned  by  his  boat  cap- 
sizing as  he  was  endeavoring  to  enter  Osaka  River, 
Japan.  The  Hartford  returned  to  New  York  in  Au- 
gust, 1868,  and  went  out  of  commission  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

For  several  years  the  Hartford  remained  in  ordinary 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  was  sent  in  1872  to 
the  East  Indies,  under  command  of  Commanders  Cal- 
houn and  J.  C.  P.  De  Krafft.  Returning  home,  she 
was  on  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  in  command  of  Cap- 
tain Stephen  B.  Luce,  1876-77,  and  was  the  flagship  of 
the  South  Atlantic  sqtiadron,  under  Lieut.-Commander 
P.  F.  Harrington.  In  1880,  the  Hartford  went  out  of 
commission  at  Boston,  and  from  1883  to  1886  she  was 
the  flagship  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  command,  in 
turn,  of  Captains  Charles  C.  Carpenter,  George  H.  Per- 
kins, and  Edward  P.  Lull,  under  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  J.  McCauley.  The  old  ship  remained  in  the 
Pacific  for  nearly  ten  years,  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
at  Mare  Island,  where  she  was  entirely  rebuilt  at  a  cost 
of  S6oo,ooo,  and  fitted  as  a  training-ship  for  landsmen. 
She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1899,  under  com- 
mand of  Commander  John  M.  Hawley,  and  during  the 
summer  cruise  of  190 1  the  Hartford  touched  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Northern  Europe. 

At  Leith,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Cronstadt,  Ant- 
werp, and  other  ports,  the  former  flagship  of  the  famous 
Farragut  was  visited  by  thousands  of  interested  guests, 
including  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  other 
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distinguished  personages.  Everywhere  the  ship  was 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  her  visits  were 
made  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  feasts  and  festivals. 

The  Hartford  is  still  (1902)  doing  excellent  service 
as  a  training-ship,  tmder  command  of  Commander 
William  H.  Reeder,  U.  S.  N. 


THE  first  practical  application  of  iron-plating  to 
war  vessels,  as  a  protection  against  shot,  was 
made,  in  1842,  by  Robert  Livingston  Stevens, 
In  18 1 4,  Edwin  Stevens,  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  the  distinguished  engineer^  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
had  experimented  with  shot  against  incHned  iron- 
plating.  In  1 841,  on  account  of  the  United  States 
boundary  disputes  with  England,  public  attention  in 
this  country  was  strongly  directed  to  naval  defences, 
and  Edwin  and  his  brother,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  made  a 
series  of  experiments  at  Sandy  Hook  before  a  commis- 
sion of  officers  of  the  army,  appointed  by  President 
Tyler.  After  several  trials  against  iron  targets,  this 
board  reported  that  iron  four  and  a  half  inches  thick 
effectually  resisted  the  impact  of  a  64-pound  shot  fired 
with  a  battering  charge  at  thirty  yards. 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed  April  14^  1842,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  contract  with  Robert  L.  Stevens  for  an  iron- 
clad steam  vessel,  and  he  at  once  began  the  excavation 
of  a  dry  dock  at  Hoboken,  and  within  a  year  had  his 
battery  planned  and  had  begun  its  construction.  This 
was  eleven  years  before  the  small  ironclad  vessels,  built 
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by  the  French  government,  were  used  at  Kinbum  in 
1854. 

But  within  a  year  after  the  Stevens  contract  was 
signed,  Commodore  Robert  F,  Stockton  constructed  a 
ten*inch  wrought-iron  gun  throwing  a  solid  shot  that 
pierced  a  four-and-a-half-inch  target,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  proposed 
armor  of  the  battery.  And  so,  as  the  power  of  the  gun 
was  increased,  the  plans  of  Mr.  Stevens  from  time  to 
time  needed  revision,  and  the  battery  was  never 
launched.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contest  between 
artillery  and  armor,  then  begun,  has  not  yet  ceased. 

September  26,  1854,  John  Ericsson,  a  Swedish  engi- 
neer, who  had  lived  in  the  United  States  since  18391 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a  letter  through  the 
Swedish  Consul  at  New  York  and  the  Swedish  Min- 
ister in  Paris,  suggesting  a  new  system  of  naval  attack 
which  embodied  the  main  features  of  the  future  Mon* 
Hot.  This  letter  was  courteously  acknowledged,  but 
the  Emperor  did  not  think  "the  result  to  be  obtained 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  expense  or  to  the  small 
number  of  guns  that  could  be  brought  into  use." 

In  July,  1861,  Ericsson  sent  Mr.  Delamater  on  to 
Washington  with  the  plans  and  description  of  his  pro- 
posed vessel,  with  a  desire,  as  he  says,  *'  of  serving  the 
Union  cause  by  constructing  vessels  capable  of  defeat- 
ing the  Merrhnac  and  other  Confederate  ironclad  ves- 
sels.'* In  his  report,  dated  July  4,  1861,  Secretary 
Welles  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  proper  and 
competent  board  to  inquire  into  and  report  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  one  or  more  ironclad  steamers  or 
floating  batteries. 

Mr,  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  the  Confederate  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Naval 
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Committee  during  his  ten  years  in  Congress,  was  much 
more  prompt  to  recognize  the  changed  conditions  in 
naval  warfare,  as  shown  by  the  action  of  the  French, 
English,  and  Italian  governments  in  their  constniction 
of  armor-plated  steam  frigates.  Sir  John  Hay  had  al- 
ready declared  in  Parliament :  '*  The  man  who  goes  into 
action  in  a  wooden  vessel  is  a  fool,  and  the  man  who 
sends  him  there  is  a  villain."  May  8,  1 86i,  two  months 
before  Mr.  Welles  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  officers  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  construct* 
ing  one  or  more  ironclad  steamers,  Mr.  Mallory,  with 
great  foresight  and  unusual  tactical  insight,  wrote  to 
the  Confederate  Naval  Committee,  saying: 

I  regard  the  possession  of  an  iron- armored  ship  as  a 
matter  of  the  first  necessity.  Such  a  vessel  at  this  time 
could  traverse  the  entire  coast  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
vent all  blockade,  and  encounter,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  their  entire  navy.  ,  .  .  Should  the  Committee 
deem  it  expedient  to  begin  at  once  the  construction  of  such 
a  ship  not  a  moment  should  be  lost.  Inequality  of  num- 
bers may  be  compensated  by  invulnerability.  Not  only 
does  economy,  but  naval  success,  dictate  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  fighting  with  iron  against  wood,  without 
regard  to  first  cost. 


On  July  ti,  1861,  without  waiting  for  an  appropria- 
tion, Mr,  Mallory  approved  the  plans  submitted  to  him 
for  raising  and  altering  the  Merrimac,  and  the  work  of 
construction  was  at  once  pushed  on.  If  the  needed 
material  had  been  at  hand  and  the  means  for  preparing 
it  for  use  had  been  in  the  slightest  degree  commensurate 
with  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties, the  Merriniac  would  have  destroyed  the  United 
States  fleet  at  Newport  News,  and  very  possibly  have 
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made  her  appearance  before  Washington  a  month  be- 
fore the  Monitor  was  in  the  water. 

On  August  8th,  Commodores  Joseph  Smith  and 
Hiram  Paulding  and  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis  were  ap- 
pointed a  board  to  examine  plans  for  ironclad  ves- 
sels, and  Congress  appropriated  $1,500,000  to  build 
armored  vessels,  for  which  proposals  were  at  once 
invited. 

Twenty-one  days  later  Ericsson  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  plans  for  an  ironclad  vessel  that  he  de- 
clared could  be  built  in  ten  weeks,  and  be  **  ready  to 
take  up  position  under  the  rebel  gims  at  Norfolk,  and  so 
efficient,  too,  I  trust,  that  within  a  few  hours  the  stolen 
ships  [from  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard]  would  be  sunk, 
and  the  harbor  purged  of  traitors.** 

September  16,  1861,  the  naval  board  reported,  ac- 
knowledging their  lack  of  **  experience  and  scant  know- 
ledge in  this  branch  of  naval  architecture,"  but  they 
added,  *'  For  river  and  harbor  service  we  consider  iron- 
clad vessels  of  light  draught,  or  floating  batteries  thus 
shielded,  as  very  important."  The  three  vessels  rec- 
ommended for  adoption,  among  hundreds  of  plans 
presented,  were  the  Ericsson  floating  battery,  a  broad- 
side vessel  of  3296  tons,  afterward  known  as  the  New 
Ironsides,  and  the  Galena. 

The  remarks  of  the  board  upon  the  Monitor  in  the 
report  are : 

J.  Ericsson,  New  York. — ^This  plan  of  a  floating  battery 
is  novel,  but  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  plan  which  will 
render  the  battery  shot-  and  shell-proof.  It  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  her  properties  for  sea  are  not  such  as  a 
sea-going  vessel  should  possess.  But  she  may  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  on  the  coast  in  smooth  water. 
We  recommend   that  an  experiment  be  made  with  one 
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battery  of  this  description  on  the  terms  proposed,  with  a 
guarantee  and  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure  in  any  of  the 
properties  and  points  of  the  vessel  as  proposed.  Price, 
$375,000;  length  of  vessel,  174  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  41 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  ii|  feet;  time,  100  days;  draught 
of  water,  10  feet;  displacement,  1245  tons;  speed  per  hour, 
9  statute  miles. 

While  the  formal  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Monitor  was  being  drawn  up,  the  iron  that  formed  the 
keel-plate  of  the  vessel  was  drawn  through  the  rolling- 
mill,  and  on  October  25,  1861,  the  keel  of  the  Monitar 
was  laid  in  the  shipyard  of  Thomas  P.  Rowland,  Con- 
tinental Iron  Works,  Greenpoint,  L,  L  So  rapidly  was 
the  work  carried  forward  that  she  was  launched  on 
January  30,  1862 ;  she  went  on  her  first  trial  trip  Febru- 
ary 19th,  and  was  put  into  commission,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  John  L,  Worden,  U.S.N,,  February  25, 
1862,  On  the  second  trial  her  steering-gear  was  ad- 
justed, and  on  March  4th  the  Monitor  made  another 
trial,  using  her  guns,  and  the  board  of  naval  officers  re- 
ported favorably  upon  her  performance. 

The  total  contract  price  for  the  vessel  was  $275,000. 
This  was  to  be  paid  in  six  installments,  the  last  payment 
being  made  but  four  days  before  the  contest  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  while  the  amount  reserved,  $68,750,  was 
not  paid  until  March  14,  1862,  nearly  a  week  after  the 
Monitor  had  been  tested  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
engagements  in  the  naval  annals  of  this  country. 

The  hull  of  the  Monitor  was  formed  by  two  distinct 
parts,  a  lower  and  upper,  both  flat-bottomed ;  the  lower 
one  built  of  f-inch  iron,  124  feet  long,  34  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  and  6^  feet  deep.  The  sides  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  51*^  with  a  vertical  line,  and  terminated 
in  sharp  ends,  the  bow  projecting  and  coming  to  a  point 
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at  an  angle  of  80*^.  The  upper  hull  was  174  feet  long, 
41  feet  4  inches  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides  5  feet 
high.  It  jutted  over  the  lower  hull  on  each  side  3  feet 
7  inches,  and  at  each  end  25  feet.  The  sides  of  this 
portion  were  of  white  oak,  2)^  feet  thick,  covered  with 
6  inches  of  iron  plates  on  the  outside  and  a  J-inch  plat- 
ing of  iron  within  to  arrest  splinters  in  case  of  a  ball 
penetrating  the  sides.  The  top  was  covered  with  a 
bomb-proof  flat  deck,  unprotected  by  any  railing  or 
bulwark.  This  deck  consisted  of  oak  beams,  10  inches 
square  and  26  inches  apart,  covered  with  8-inch  plank, 
and  this  with  two  layers  of  iron  each  one  inch  thick. 
Her  draught  being  ten  feet,  left  only  eighteen  inches 
above  the  surface.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  upper 
hull  served  as  a  cover  for  the  propeller  and  rudder,  and 
for  the  anchor.  Thus  the  propeller  and  steering-gear 
were  entirely  out  of  reach  of  shot,  while  the  anchor 
could  be  raised  or  lowered  without  exposing  the  crew 
to  observation  or  to  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  a  shot 
would  have  to  pass  through  twenty-five  feet  of  water 
to  penetrate  the  lower  hull. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hull  the  turret  was  placed,  a 
cylinder  of  twenty  feet  diameter  within  and  nine  feet 
high,  built  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  plates, 
bolted  together  with  overlapping  joints,  and  lined  with 
an  additional  layer  of  i-inch  iron,  making  nine  inches 
in  all.  The  weight  of  the  turret  was  one  hundred  tons, 
and  it  was  supported  in  a  circular  bed  of  composition 
metal  firmly  secured  to  the  deck.  In  time  of  action  the 
weight  of  the  turret  was  taken  by  a  vertical  central 
shaft  of  iron,  with  which  it  was  made  to  revolve  by 
a  steam-engine,  which  was  also  used  for  working  the 
furnace-blowers  and  for  ventilation.  The  top  of  the 
turret  was  covered  with  iron  beams  and  perforated 
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iron,  shell-proof,  which,  while  it  afforded  protection, 
admitted  the  necessary  circulation  of  air.  Small  sliding 
hatchways  were  provided  to  afford  entrance  for  the 
men. 

The  turret  contained  two  ii-inch  smooth-bore  Dahl- 
gren  gims,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  both  di- 
rected from  the  same  side  of  the  turret.  The  port-holes 
were  circular  openings  three  feet  above  the  deck,  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  muzzle  of  the  gtms,  kept 
closed  by  a  sliding  shutter,  and  removed  only  when  the 
gun  was  fired.  The  turret  was  revolved  to  the  right 
or  left  by  a  small  wheel  which  controlled  the  steam. 

To  Captain  Fox,  Ericsson  wrote,  when  proposing 
''Monitor**  as  the  name  of  his  vessel,  that 

it  would  admonish  the  insurgents  that  their  batteries  on 
banks  of  rivers  would  no  longer  be  barriers  to  the  passage 
of  the  Union  forces,  and  that  it  would  prove  a  severe  moni- 
tor  that  would  suggest  to  the  lords  of  the  British  Admiralty 
the  impropriety  of  completing  their  four  steel-clad  ships, 
then  on  the  stocks,  at  the  cost  of  three  and  a  half  millions 
each. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  G.  V.  Fox,  had 
been  from  the  first  an  earnest  champion  of  Ericsson, 
and  when  the  new  vessel  was  nearly  ready,  he  wrote  to 
Ericsson  on  February  6,  1862,  asking:  *'Can  your 
Monitor  sail  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  12th  inst.  ?'* 
It  had  been  purposed  to  send  her  out  to  the  Mississippi, 
to  aid  Farragut  in  his  attack  upon  the  forts  below  New 
Orleans,  but  the  alarming  news  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Merrimac  at  Norfolk  changed  the  plan,  and  Lieutenant 
Wordcn  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Hampton  Roads  with- 
out delay. 

In  the  forenoon  of  March  6,  1862,  the  Monitor  left 
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New  York  in  tow  of  a  tu§  and  accompanied  by  the 
steamers  Currituck  and  Sachem.  Before  she  had 
passed  the  Narrows  a  telegram  came  from  Washington, 
ordering  her  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  and  a  tug  was 
despatched  after  the  ironclad,  but,  fortunately,  she  had 
got  to  sea  before  she  could  be  overtaken.  The  officers 
of  the  Monitor  were  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden,  in 
command ;  Lieutenant  Samuel  Dana  Greene,  executive 
officer;  Masters,  Louis  N.  Stodder  and  John  J.  N.  Web- 
ber ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  Daniel  C.  Logue ;  Paymaster, 
W.  F.  Keeler;  First  Assistant  Engineer,  Isaac  Newton; 
Second  Assistant  Engineer,  Albert  B.  Campbell;  Third 
Assistant  Engineers,  R.  W.  Hands,  M.  T.  Sumstrum. 
Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers,  naval  inspector  of 
ironclads,  was  on  board  as  a  passenger,  and  there  was  a 
crew  of  forty-three  men. 

The  first  day  the  wind  was  moderate  with  a  smooth 
sea ;  but  by  the  seventh,  both  wind  and  sea  had  in- 
creased so  that  the  decks  were  swept  and  much  water 
was  forced  below  through  the  hawse-pipes  and  under  the 
turret,  from  which  the  packing  had  escaped,  while  the 
waves  broke  over  the  low  smoke-pipe  and  the  blower- 
pipe.  This  stopped  the  blowers,  and,  the  furnaces 
having  insufficient  draught,  the  engine-room  was  filled 
with  gas,  and  Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton  were  so  nearly  suffocated  that  they  were 
taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  turret  to  all  appearances 
lifeless. 

The  fires  under  the  boilers  soon  ran  down  so  that  the 
steam-pumps  would  not  work,  and  the  hand-pumps 
were  found  to  be  useless.  In  this  strait  bailing  was 
resorted  to,  but,  as  the  buckets  had  to  be  passed 
through  a  series  of  hatchways  from  the  hold  to  the  top 
of  the  turret,  very  little  gain  was  made  in  freeing  the 
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vessel  from  the  water,  which  continued  to  pour  below 
in  alarming  quantities.  Had  not  the  wind  gone  down 
toward  evening,  the  Monitor  would  unquestionably 
have  foundered,  but  fortunately  it  subsided,  and  the 
engines  were  again  got  in  motion,  and  with  the  steam- 
pumps  working,  the  ship  was  soon  freed  from  water. 
That  night,  however,  another  danger  confronted  the 
crew,  in  consequence  of  the  wire  wheel-ropes  coming 
off  the  wheel,  and  all  night  the  Monitor  was  steered  by 
relieving  tackles. 

Saturday,  the  eighth,  the  wind  fell,  and  the  vessel 
ran  into  smoother  water,  enabling  the  tired  crew  to  get 
the  steering-gear  in  order  and  to  pump  the  water  out  of 
their  ship.  At  four  o'clock,  as  they  passed  Cape  Henry, 
the  booming  of  heavy  guns  was  distinctly  heard ;  and 
later,  when  the  pilot  came  on  board,  the  news  of  the 
terrible  destruction  wrought  by  the  A4errima€  that  day 
upon  the  Federal  fleet  was  brought  to  them. 

Lieutenant  Worden  at  once  began  active  prepara- 
tions for  battle;  the  turret  was  keyed  up,  the  ship  was 
cleared  for  action,  and  by  the  light  of  the  burning  Con- 
gress the  Monitor  steamed  up  the  bay  to  the  scene  of 
hostilities.  By  nine  o'clock  Lieutenant  Worden  re- 
ported to  Captain  Marston  of  the  Roanoke^  who  had 
akeady  received  orders  to  send  the  Monitor,  upon  her 
arrival,  to  Washington.  But,  in  view  of  the  great 
exigency  confronting  him,  Marston  decided  to  disre- 
gard those  orders,  and  directed  Worden  to  anchor 
close  to  the  Minnesota,  which  was  still  aground,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  protect  her. 

All  through  that  night  the  already  exhausted  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Monitor  were  busily  engaged  in  prep- 
aration for  the  coming  conflict,  and,  as  they  had  had  no 
sleep  since  Friday  night,  they  were  certainly  not  in  fit 
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condition  for  the  terrible  ordeal  before  them  when  the 
sun  rose  on  Sunday  morning.  But  when,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Merrimuc  was  seen  to  slip  her  moorings  and 
steam  down  toward  the  Minnesota,  as  though  to  com- 
plete the  work  she  had  left  unfinished  the  previous 
night,  the  crew  of  the  Monitor  cheerfully  responded  to 
the  call  to  quarters  and  went  to  their  stations  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  confident  of  victory.  Lieutenant 
Worden  took  his  station  in  the  pilot-house  with  the 
pilot,  and  a  quartermaster  and  Chief  Engineer  Stimers, 
with  sixteen  men,  manned  the  guns  in  the  turret. .  Act- 
ing Master  Webber  had  charge  of  the  powder-division, 
and  the  paymaster  and  captain's  clerk  passed  the  or- 
ders from  the  captain  in  the  pilot-house.  The  remain- 
der of  the  crew  were  in  the  engine-room,  magazine,  and 
cockpit. 

As  the  Merrimac  came  within  range,  heading  for  the 
Minnesota,  Captain  Van  Brunt  opened  upon  the  iron* 
clad  with  all  his  broadside  guns  and  the  lo-inch  pivot- 
gun;  "a  broadside,''  as  he  said,  *' which  would  have 
blown  out  of  the  water  any  timber-built  ship  in  the 
world/'  but  it  was  absolutely  ineffectual.  In  return 
the  Merrimac  fired  one  of  her  terrible  7 -inch  shells, 
which  went  crashing  through  the  Mimiesota  amidships, 
tearing  four  rooms  into  one  on  the  berth*deck,  and 
starting  a  fire.  The  Monitor,  meanwhile,  steamed  out 
and  challenged  the  Confederate  ram  to  combat. 

F.  B.  Butts,  in  The  Monitor  and  the  Merriffiac,  in 
describing  this  scene,  which  he  witnessed,  says; 

It  was  alike  an  astonishment  to  the  rebels  and  our  own 
people;  neither  had  seen  her  when  she  arrived,  and  many 
were  the  conjectures  of  what  it  could  be.  Some  said  a 
huge  water -tank,  others  an  infernal  machine;  none  that 
she  had  guns,  and  not  till  they  saw  steam  rise  from  her 
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decks  did  they  think  she  had  power  to  move  herself.  .  .  . 
The  Merrintac  stopped  her  engines,  as  if  to  survey  and 
wonder  at  the  audacity  of  the  nondescript.  The  Monitor 
was  approaching  on  her  starboard  bow.  Then,  as  if  seized 
with  impulsive  rage,  and  as  if  a  huge  breath  would  waft 
her  enemy  away,  the  Merriniac  poured  a  broadside  of  solid 
shot  at  her.  For  an  instant  she  was  enveloped  in  smoke, 
and  people  who  were  looking  on  held  their  breath  in 
doubt  of  seeing  the  Monitor  again.  It  was  a  moment  of 
great  suspense.  Then,  as  a  gentle  breeze  swept  over  the 
scene,  the  Monitor  appeared.  At  this  instant  the  flash  of 
her  guns  was  seen,  and  then  their  report,  louder  than  any 
cannon  that  had  ever  been  heard,  thundered  across  the  sea. 
It  seemed  to  jar  the  very  earth,  and  the  iron  scales  of  the 
invincible  ram  crumbled  and  cracked  from  their  fastenings. 
One  on  board  the  Merrimac  at  this  time  has  told  me  that, 
though  at  first  entirely  confident  of  victory,  consternation 

took  hold  of  them  all.     "  D n  it,*'  said  one,  **the  thing 

is  full  of  guns!"  The  enthusiasm  at  this  moment  among 
the  thousand  of  civilians  and  soldiers,  who  lined  the  shore 
to  witness  the  fight,  was  beyond  description  and  their  own 
control.  Such  a  spontaneous  burst  of  cheers  was  never 
before  heard. 

The  Merrimac  opened  fire  upon  her  antagonist  with 
her  7 -inch  bow  rifle,  but  the  shot  failed  to  hit  the  mark. 
The  Monitor  then  steamed  close  to  her  foe  and  replied 
with  both  guns,  but  the  ii-inch  170-pound  shot,  fired 
point-blank,  glanced  oil  harmlessly  from  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  Merrimac.  The  Confederate  ship  replied 
with  her  whole  starboard  batter}',  and  shot  after  shot 
struck  the  Monitor  s  turret  as  the  guns  came  into  bear- 
ing, but  although  the  concussion  was  severe  to  the  men 
within,  no  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  Monitor. 

The  im]x^rtant  result  of  this  first  round  was  the 
confidence  inspired  in  the  crew  of  the  Monitor  by  the 
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discovery  that  their  turret  was  invulnerable  to  the  en- 
emy' shot,  and  that  their  vessel  was  handled  more  read- 
ily than  their  heavier  antagonist.  This  fact  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Lieutenant  Worden,  who  manoeuvred 
his  vessel  so  that  at  times  he  obtained  positions  where 
he  could  hit  his  antagonist  with  his  heavy  shot,  while 
the  Merrimac  could  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear.  If  Wor- 
den  had  been  permitted  to  use  the  charge  of  twenty 
pounds  of  powder,  which  later  in  the  war  was  regu- 
larly used  in  the  i  r-inch  guns,  instead  of  the  fifteen 
pounds  to  which  he  was  strictly  limited,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  penetrated  the 
armor  of  the  Merrimac.  It  was  also  unfortunate  that 
he  could  not  use  the  wrought-iron  shot  that  had  been 
supplied  to  him,  as  they  had  not  been  properly  gauged. 
The  cast-iron  shot  he  fired  broke  up  on  impact  with 
the  Merriniac*s  plating. 

Both  vessels  now  turned,  and  approaching  at  close 
quarters  renewed  the  engagement,  the  Merrimac  firing 
rapidly  and  the  Monitor  about  once  in  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  In  this  second  encounter  Acting  Master 
Stodder  was  disabled  by  the  impact  of  a  shot  striking 
the  turret  while  he  was  incautiously  leaning  against  it. 

Great  trouble  was  experienced  in  working  the  re- 
volving engine.  It  was  hard  to  start,  and  still  harder 
to  stop,  and  as  the  guns  could  only  be  sighted  as  they 
were  run  out,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  view  could  be 
obtained,  and  they  were  necessarily  fired  on  the  fly. 
The  Merrimac  kept  up  a  steady  musketry  fire  upon  the 
ports  as  they  revolved  toward  them,  but  fortunately 
none  of  the  Monitor's  men  were  injured  by  this  firing. 

After  much  firing  with  no  definite  results,  Worden 
determined  to  use  his  ram,  and,  backing  off  a  short  dis- 
tance, he  made  a  dash  at  the  Merrimac' s  stem^  hoping 
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to  disable  her  propeller  or  her  rudder,  but  he  missed  it 
by  a  couple  of  feet,  and  the  two  ships  grazed.  At  this 
moment,  while  the  two  ii-inch  guns  were  almost  in 
contact  with  the  Confederate's  hull  they  were  fired,  the 
two  shot  striking  almost  in  the  same  place,  crushing  in 
the  iron  and  the  wooden  backing,  but  failing  to  pene- 
trate. The  concussion  was  terrible,  knocking  several 
of  the  Merrimac's  men  down  at  the  after  guns  and 
causing  some  of  them  to  bleed  at  the  nose  and  ears. 

Lieutenant  Jones,  satisfied  that  his  ship  was  no 
match  for  the  Monitor,  now  made  for  the  Mimwsotat 
but  ran  his  vessel  aground,  and  for  a  few  minutes  she 
was  in  great  danger;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  getting 
her  afloat  again,  and,  paying  no  attention  to  the  rain 
of  shot  from  the  frigate,  opened  with  his  bow  gun,  the 
second  shell  blowing  up  the  boiler  of  the  steamer 
Dragon  lying  alongside  the  frigate.  But  by  the  time 
the  third  shell  had  been  fired  the  MonUar  again  in- 
tervened, and  the  fight  between  the  ironclads  was 
renewed. 

Ineffectual  broadsides  were  fired  again  and  again  at 
the  Monitor,  and  then  Lieutenant  Jones  drew  off  for 
position  and  came  at  full  speed  at  his  foe,  intending  to 
ram,  but  Worden  evaded  the  shock,  so  that  only  a 
slanting  blow  was  received,  and  again  poured  in  the  fir^ 
of  his  two  massive  guns  upon  the  mailed  side  of  his 
enemy.  By  this  time,  the  ammunition  in  the  turret 
having  been  exhausted,  Worden  hauled  off  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  hoist  up  a  fresh  supply  from  the  hold.  Re- 
turning to  the  engagement  at  11.30,  Lieutenant  Wor- 
den was  watching  the  Mimtesota,  through  the  slit  in  the 
pilot-house,  when  a  shell  struck  outside,  within  fifteen 
inches  of  him,  and  as  it  exploded  filled  his  face  and  eyes 
with  fragments  of  iron  and  powder. 
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Worden  ordered  the  pilot  to  sheer  off  and  sent  for 
Lieutenant  Greene,  who  hastened  forward  and  found 
his  commander  leaning  against  the  ladder  that  led  to 
the  pilot-house,  his  eyes  closed,  and  blood  oozing  ap- 
parently from  every  pore  of  his  face.  He  was  led  to 
his  cabin,  the  surgeon  was  summoned,  and  Lieutenant 
Greene,  after  twenty  minutes  during  which  the  Moni- 
tor had  been  drifting  into  shoal  water,  assumed  com- 
mand, and,  hastening  to  the  pilot-house,  headed  his 
ship  toward  the  Merrimac,  and  fired  two  or  three  shots 
at  her  as  she  held  her  course  up  Elizabeth  River.  Be- 
lieving that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  Worden 
asked  how  the  battle  went  and  whether  the  Minnesota 
was  saved.  When  told  that  she  was,  and  that  the 
Merrimac  had  withdrawn,  he  said,  ''Then  I  can  die 
happy." 

Worden  was  taken  to  Washington  for  treatment,  and 
for  a  few  days  his  life  was  in  peril,  and  for  quite  a  time 
his  eyesight  was  almost  despaired  of,  but  he  finally  re- 
covered to  perform  other  gallant  exploits  during  the 
war. 

The  result  of  this  contest  in  Hampton  Roads,  the 
first  battle  between  ironclads,  was  momentous.  The 
news  of  it  spread  throughout  the  world  and  attracted 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  European  governments 
to  the  necessity  for  making  a  change  in  their  systems 
of  naval  armament.  The  scientific  and  naval  worlds 
were  given  a  new  problem  for  discussion,  and  it  was 
unanimously  acknowledged  that  wooden  war  vessels 
were  doomed.  The  English  Defence  Commission  was 
assembled  to  consider  '*  the  effect  of  the  recent  engage- 
ment that  had  taken  place  in  the  Chesapeake  between 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confeder- 
ates,'' and  its  bearing  upon  the  erection  of  the  Spithead 
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forts.  Russia  and  Sweden  accepted  the  Monitor  as 
the  system  upon  which  to  reconstruct  their  navies, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  confidently  believed  the  monitor 
system  would  entirely  replace  the  high  freeboard  in 
naval  architecture,  an  idea  that  has  since  been  aban- 
doned. 

This  battle  was  not  only  remarkable  as  the  first  con- 
test between  ironclad  ships,  for,  as  the  Comte  de  Paris 
well  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America: 

Never  were  so  many  new  inventions  exposed  at  once  to 
the  practical  ordeal  of  battle.  Wooden  ships  of  every  class, 
together  with  ironclads,  some  with  batteries,  other  with 
turrets,  were  all  put  on  trial  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
first  time,  beside  such  vessels,  screw-propellers — which  had, 
however,  been  in  existence  for  nearly  twenty  years — ^had 
been  seen  to  figure  in  a  naval  combat. 

He  might  have  truly  added  that  shore  batteries  and 
land  forces  were  also  actively  engaged  in  this  struggle. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  contest  was  tremendous, 
both  North  and  South.  The  Confederates  endeavored 
to  represent  the  fight  as  a  drawn  battle,  but  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  see  how  such  a  construction  can  prevail.  The 
Merrimac  came  down  on  March  9th,  not  knowing  the 
Monitor  had  arrived,  with  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  destroying  of  the  Federal  fleet,  but  she  returned  to 
Norfolk  without  accomplishing  her  object;  she  was 
compelled  to  go  into  dry  dock  for  nearly  a  month  after 
meeting  the  Monitor,  and  was  never  again  engaged  in 
battle.  The  Monitor's  orders  were  to  protect  the 
United  States  ships  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  that  duty 
she  certainly  performed  admirably.  She  was  struck 
twenty-two  times  in  the  action  with  the  Merrintac,  but 
received  no  damage  beyond  slight  indentations.      She 
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fired,  in  all,  forty-one  shots,  and  of  the  ninety-seven 
indentations  of  shot  on  the  Merritnac's  armor  twenty 
were  from  the  11 -inch  guns  of  the  Monitor. 

By  a  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  July  11,  1862, 

The  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  American  people  are 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Lieutenant  John  L.  Wor- 
den  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  iron-clad  gunboat  Monitor  under  his  command,  for 
the  skill  and  gallantry  exhibited  by  them  in  the  late  re- 
markable battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  rebel  iron- 
clad steamer  Merrimac, 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause  this  resolution  to 
be  communicated  to  Lieutenant  Worden,  and, through  him, 
to  the  officers  and  men  imder  his  command. 

On  April  nth,  the  Merrimac,  after  refitting,  came 
down  to  Newport  News,  tmder  command  of  Commo- 
dore Tatnall.  The  Monitor,  however,  did  not  engage 
her,  as  Commodore  Goldsborough  desired  to  draw  the 
Confederate  ironclad  farther  down  the  Roads,  with  the 
purpose  of  ramming  her  with  the  Vanderbilt  and  other 
swift  steamers,  while  the  Monitor  and  the  Stevens  bat- 
tery were  to  be  held  in  reserve.  But  Tatnall  was  too 
wary  to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  Merrimac  returned  to  Norfolk,  and,  at  the  evacu- 
ation of  that  city  on  May  loth,  she  was  destroyed  by  the 
Confederates  at  Craney  Island. 

On  May  15th,  Commander  John  Rodgers  was  ordered 
to  proceed  with  the  Monitor,  Galena,  Naugatuck,  Port 
Royal,  and  Aroostook  up  the  James  River  to  Richmond, 
and  to  shell  the  city  to  a  surrender.  The  flotilla  met 
with  no  obstruction  until  they  reached  Ward's  or 
Drury's  Bluff,  about  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  where 
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they  encountered  a  heavy  battery  and  two  separate 
river  barriers  of  piles,  steamboats,  and  sail  vessels, 
while  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  sharp- 
shooters who  prevented  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
obstructions.  The  Galena  ran  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  battery  and  opened  fire,  but,  although  the 
Monitor  ran  ahead  of  the  Galena,  she  was  compelled  to 
retire  several  hundred  yards,  as  her  guns  could  not  be 
elevated  sufficiently  to  clear  the  high  bank.  The 
Naugatuck  was  disabled  by  the  bursting  of  her  i  co- 
pound  Parrott-gun,  and  after  nearly  four  hours  the  flo- 
tilla, having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  withdrew, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty-three  killed  and  wounded,  Com- 
mander Morris,  of  the  Port  Royal,  being  among  the 
wounded. 

That  was  the  last  active  service  of  the  Monitor.  On 
December  29,  1862,  imder  command  of  Commander 
John  P.  Bankhead,  she  sailed  in  tow  of  the  RJiode 
Island,  Captain  Stephen  D.  Trenchard,  for  Beaufort, 
N.  C.  The  next  day  was  pleasant,  but  about  7  p.m. 
the  wind  increased,  and  at  11  p.m.  Captain  Bankhead 
signalling  that  he  required  assistance,  the  Rhode  Island 
was  stopped,  and  as  the  Monitor  ranged  alongside, 
Captain  Bankhead  hailed,  **The  Monitor  \s  sinking!'' 
Boats  were  at  once  lowered,  and  nearly  all  the  crew 
were  taken  off  when,  about  1.30,  on  December  31st, 
the  Monitor  suddenly  disappeared,  carrying  down  with 
her  four  officers  and  nine  men,  as  well  as  eight  men  of 
the  Rhode  Island. 

The  Rhode  Island's  cutter,  in  charge  of  an  officer  and 
seven  men,  was  on  the  way  to  the  Monitor  at  the  time 
she  went  down ;  in  the  darkness  the  boat  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  ship,  and  for  two  days  was  adrift,  being 
finally  rescued  by  a  merchant  schooner. 
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The  Monitor  [says  Rear- Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Naval  Institute,  April  20,  1876],  was 
the  crystallization  of  forty  centuries  of  thought  on  attack 
and  defence,  and  exhibited  in  a  singular  manner  the  old 
Norse  element  of  the  American  Navy;  Ericsson  (Swedish, 
son  of  Eric)  built  her;  Dahlgren  (Swedish,  branch  of  a  val- 
ley) armed  her;  and  Worden  (Swedish,  wordig,  worthy) 
fought  her.  How  the  ancient  skalds  would  have  struck 
their  wild  harps  in  hearing  such  names  in  heroic  verse! 
How  they  would  have  written  them  in  "immortal  runes!" 

So  of  the  Monitor,  '*  Minotaur  [old  Mr.  Quincy  said  to  me] 
it  should  have  been,  in  its  appearance  in  part  of  the  great 
megalosaurus  or  deinotherium,  which  came  out  in  scaly 
armor  that  50  one  could  pierce,  breathing  fire  and  smoke 
from  its  nostrils;  is  it  not  the  age  of  fable  and  of  heroes 
and  demigods  over  again?  *' 


AMONG  the  earliest  systematic  experiments  with 
a  vie^  to  the  substitution  of  the  resistance  of 
iron  for  that  of  wood  in  the  sides  of  warships, 
were  those  made  by  Enghsh  government  authorities  in 
the  years  1840-42.  Heav^^  shot  were  fired  at  targets 
representing  the  side  of  an  iron  ship  as  ordinarily  con- 
structed, with  the  result  that  the  thin  plates,  when 
struck  by  projectiles,  crushed  into  fragments  which 
scattered  with  most  deadly  effect,  so  that  ordinary  iron 
ships  were  proved  to  be  wholly  unsuitable  for  war 
ptirposes.  In  1854  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  caused 
three  floating  batteries  to  be  constructed,  armored 
with  iron  of  3.937  inches  in  thickness,  and  these  w< 
used  by  the  French  before  Kinbum  in  the  attack  upoii;J 
the  forts.  Though  frequently  struck  by  24-pound  shot 
at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  the  armor  of  these 
boats  was  not  penetrated,  although  deeply  indented. 
The  English  government  also  had  some  batteries  of  a 
similar  character  built,  but  they  were  not  finished 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  actions  of  the  Crimean 
War, 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Board  of 
United  States  Naval  Officers,  organized  in  1861  to  con- 
sider these  matters,  recommended  the  construction  of 
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one  broadside  ironclad  vessel,  built  somewhat  upon  the 
plan  of  the  English  Warrior,  from  a  model  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Merrick  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia.  That 
firm  built  the  engines  and  fitted  the  armor,  but  the  con* 
stniction  of  the  hull  was  sublet  to  the  Messrs.  Cramp, 
who  have  since  built  so  many  superb  ships  for  our  new 
navy.  The  New  Ironsides,  as  the  vessel  was  named, 
was  frigate  built,  320  feet  in  length,  of  60  feet  beam,  23 
feet  depth  of  hold,  13  feet  draught,  with  a  displace- 
ment of  3296  tons.  She  drew,  with  her  armament  and 
stores,  16  feet  of  water,  and  her  greatest  speed  in 
smooth  water  was  eight  knots.  Her  frame  was  of 
white  oak,  averaging  in  thickness  20  inches,  and  her 
sides  tumbled  in  at  an  angle  of  about  1 7  degrees  from 
a  point  three  feet  above  the  water-line. 

Her  armor,  which  extended  for  1 70  feet  of  her  length, 
ran  from  a  point  three  feet  below  the  water-line  to  the 
waterways  of  the  spar-deck.  It  was  made  in  solid 
plates  of  rolled  iron  in  lengths  of  15  feet,  3  feet  broad 
and  4J  inches  thick.  These  plates  were  fastened  to 
the  solid  sides  of  the  ship — 18  inches  in  thickness — 
by  wood  screws,  their  heads  countersunk  in  the  plating. 
The  ends  of  the  ship  were  but  partially  armored,  the 
plating  running  up  to  the  knuckle,  from  which  point 
the  sides  began  to  tumble  in,  extended  all  around,  and 
terminated  at  the  bow  in  a  ram.  But  massive  iron 
bulkheads,  with  heavy  sliding  doors,  protected  the  gun- 
deck  from  a  raking  fire,  and  the  portholes  were  shielded 
by  heavy  iron  shutters,  handled  inside  by  levers  and 
tackles.  The  weak  point  of  this  vessel,  as  of  all  ar- 
mored ships,  was  the  spar-deck,  which  was  only  pro- 
tected from  a  plunging  tire — such  as  our  ships  were 
constantly  exposed  to  in  fighting  batteries — by  iron 
plating  I  inch  in  thickness,  laid  under  the  3J  inches  of 
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fiine  deck  planking.  The  hatches  were  covered  with 
heavy  gratings  of  iron. 

The  powerful  batter\'  of  this  ship  was  fourteen  ii- 
inch  Dahlgren  smooth-bores  and  two  150-pound  Pairott 
rifles  of  8-inch  caUbre.  There  were  also  two  50-pound 
Dahlgren  rifles  on  the  spar-deck,  bow  and  stem,  but 
these  were  never  used  in  action.  These  guns  were  all 
mrmnterl  on  iron  carriages,  the  first  of  their  kind  used 
in  the  navy.  The  pilot-house,  built  of  lo-inch  lami- 
naterl  plates,  was  placed  amidships. 

In  rlescribing  this  vessel,  Rear- Admiral  George  E. 
Helknap,  who,  as  Lieutenant-Commander,  was  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  New  Ironsides  in  all  her  engage- 
ments before  Charleston,  says  in  a  reminiscent  paper: 

In  appearance  the  ship  was  the  personification  of  ugli- 
ness. She  had  neither  graceful  line  nor  curve.  Her  very 
lack  of  symmetry  suggested  the  genuineness  of  her  intent. 
It  bespoke  defiance  to  foe — confidence  to  friend.  She  was 
the  bane  of  the  colliers;  not  one  of  them  liked  to  go  along- 
side of  her  to  deliver  coal,  especially,  when  there  was  any 
sea  on.  Such  occasions,  indeed,  gave  a  rude  test  of  their 
patriotism;  for  it  was  like  being  thrown  against  a  rock  to 
touch  her  in  rolling,  and  the  recording  angel  must  have 
btH'U  busy  at  times  blotting  out  the  transgressions  of  the 
exas])erateil  skii)pers  as  they  hurled  their  oaths  at  what 
they  called  "the  d d  iron  box!'* 

KixvW  in  the  ;uitunin  of  1862,  the  Ironsides  was  com- 
niissioiu\l  at  Philadelphia  by  Commodore  Thomas 
Turner,  anil  her  first  ser\'icc  was  at  Xewport  News, 
where  she  reniaineil  fi^r  two  or  three  months  on  the 
Kn^kiHit  for  sueeessi^rs  to  the  Mcrrimac,  that  failed  to 
ap]var,  anil  in  January,  i86^^  she  s;\iled  for  Port  Royal, 
when^  she  was  preixiretl  for  the  projected  attack  ujjon 
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the  defences  of  Charleston,  to  which  place  she  was 
hurried  by  the  late  successful  raid  made  upon  the  fleet 
blockading  that  port  by  the  Confederate  rams  PaU 
metto  State  and  Chicora. 

The  arrival  of  the  New  Ironsides  off  Charleston  early 
in  February  was  a  great  relief  to  the  blockading  fleet, 
and  preparations  were  hurried  forward  for  the  con- 
templated attack  upon  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie. 
Among  other  devices  the  spar-deck  of  the  Ironsides — 
her  weak  point — was  covered  with  bags  of  sand,  which* 
protection  was  in  turn  supplemented  by  spreading 
green  rawhides  over  the  sand-bags.  To  add  still  fur- 
ther to  the  horrid  odor  arising  from  these  hides,  they 
and  the  sides  of  the  ship  were  treated  to  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  tallow — the  idea  being  that  the  grease  would  aid 
in  deflecting  the  expected  projectiles. 

As  the  New  Ironsides  was  the  flagship,  and  the  various 
captains  of  the  fleet  were  summoned  on  board  for  their 
final  instructions  on  the  day  of  the  attack,  Admiral 
Belknap  says : 

It  is  no  discredit  to  the  Christian  character  of  the  moni- 
tor captains  to  add  that  their  wrestling  with  the  grease,  as 
they  clambered  up  the  ship's  side  by  means  of  the  Jacob 's- 
ladder  and  man-ropes,  conduced  neither  to  amiability  of 
temper,  nor  to  special  observance  of  the  third  command- 
ment. 

By  noon  of  the  7th  of  April  all  the  attacking  force, 
including  the  Ironsides,  with  Admiral  Du  Pont  and 
staff  on  board,  were  across  the  bar  and  in  readiness  for 
the  attack.  The  order  of  battle  was  that  the  eight 
ironclads,  at  intervals  of  a  cable's  length,  with  the  New 
Ironsides  in  the  centre,  were  to  pass  in  silence  the  ene- 
mies' batteries  on  Morris  Island,  and  then  keep  on  up 
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the  channel  until  reaching  a  position  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  Fort  Sumter,  where  they  were  to  en- 
gage that  work  at  a  distance  of  from  six  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  yards,  firing  low  and  aiming  at  the  centre 
embrasure.  The  order  was,  line  ahead  in  the  folfowing 
succession:  Weehawken,  2,  Captain  John  Rodgers; 
Passaic,  2,  Captain  Percival  Drayton;  Montauk,  2, 
Captain  John  L,  Worden;  Patapsco,  2,  Commander 
Daniel  Ammen ;  New  Ironsides,  16,  Commodore  Thomas 
Turner;  Caiskill,  2,  Commander  George  W.  Rodgers; 
Nantucket,  2,  Commander  Donald  McNeil  Fairfax; 
Nahant,  2,  Commander  John  Downes;  Keokuk,  2, 
Commander  Alexander  C.  Rhind. 

A  reserve  squadron,  of  which  Captain  Joseph  F, 
Green  was  senior  officer,  was  formed  outside  the  bar 
and  near  the  entrance  buoy,  consisting  of  the  wooden 
ships  Canandaigua,  Housaionic,  Huron,  UncuiUla,  and 
Wissaliickon,  which  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  support 
the  ironclads  when  they  attacked  the  batteries  on  Mor- 
ris Island.  The  Weehawken,  as  the  leading  sliip,  had 
a  wooden  raft  attached  to  her  bow  to  brush  aside  rope 
obstructions  in  the  channel  and  to  receive  the  shock  of 
floating  torpedoes. 

At  1,15,  at  early  ebb-tide,  the  fleet  got  iinder  way» 
but  was  greatly  delayed  by  the  Weehawkens  chain 
fouling  her  torpedo-catcher.  As  the  fleet  steamed  up 
the  channel.  Admiral  Belknap  says,  the  Fleet  Captain, 
the  late  Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  remarked  to  him, 
on  the  gun -deck  of  the  Neiv  Ironsides,  *M  shall  be 
agreeably  surprised  if  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy  does 
not  strip  the  plating  off  this  ship,"  It  seemed  to  be  a 
rather  geneml  opinion  in  the  fleet  that  while  the 
monitor  turrets  could  not  be  penetrated  by  the  ene- 
my's ordnance,  the  armor  of  the  Ironsides  would  not  be 
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equally  vulnerable ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plating 
of  that  vessel  was  never  penetrated  by  a  shot  during 
her  fourteen  engagements  with  the  enemy  at  Charleston, 
in  which  she  was  struck  133  times. 

By  2.50  the  Weehawken  came  within  range  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  and  a  terrific  hail  of  shot  and  shell  was  opened 
upon  her.  At  3.05  she  opened  fire,  and  as  she  ran  up 
to  the  rope  obstruction  between  Forts  Moultrie  and 
Sumter  a  torpedo  exploded  near  her  bow,  which  did 
no  material  damage.  The  fleet  was  now  exposed  to  a 
cross-fire  from  the  two  Confederate  forts,  which  in  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes  fired  2209  shot,  shell,  and  rifle- 
bolts,  ranging  from  the  3  2 -pounders  to  ro-inch  Co- 
lumbiads. 

The  aim  of  the  enemy  was  very  accurate,  as  they 
had  their  ranges  marked  by  buoys,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  before  such  a  fire  the  monitors  were  not  in- 
vulnerable. Turrets  and  port*stoppers  jammed  and 
would  not  work,  gun-carriages  and  steering-gear  were 
disabled,  bolt-heads  and  nuts  broke  at  the  impact  of 
the  shot  and  flew  like  grape-shot  inside  the  turrets 
and  pilot-house  of  the  Nakani,  where  four  officers 
and  men  were  wounded,  one  mortally. 

The  Keokuk,  a  double-turreted  monitor,  with  one  11- 
inch  gun  in  each  turret,  was  an  experimental  ship,  the* 
armor  being  composed  of  alternate  layers  and  rings  of 
wood  and  iron  laid  on  horizontally.  This  vessel  and 
the  Nahant  got  in  nearer  to  Sumter  than  the  monitors, 
and  for  thirty  minutes  they  received  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  two  forts.  The  Keokuk  was  struck  ninety 
times,  nineteen  of  these  shot  going  completely  through 
her,  at  and  below  the  water-line.  Her  turrets  were 
pierced  several  times,  one  gun-carriage  was  disabled, 
and  one  port-shutter  shot  away.      The  water  soon 
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began  to  pour  into  her  so  freely  that  her  pumps  could 
scarcely  keep  her  afloat,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  gallant  Captain  Rhind,  who  had  forced  his 
ship  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  felt  com- 
pelled to  withdraw,  and  the  next  morning,  about 
seven  o^clock,  the  Keokuk  went  down  in  shoal  water 
off  Morris  Island,  During  the  engagement  Comman- 
der Rhind  and  about  fifty  of  the  crew  were  wounded 
by  flying  fragments,  some  severely.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  John  Read,'  who  had  charge  of  the  maga- 
zine, aided  the  siirgeon  in  caring  for  the  wounded,  and, 
after  filling  up  all  the  berths  in  the  staterooms  with 
the  poor  fellows,  he  was  forced  to  place  the  others  on 
the  wardroom  table, 

The  diary  kept  by  Dr.  Charles  Ellery  Stedman  of 
Boston,  surgeon  of  the  Nahant,  graphically  describes 
the  scene  on  board  that  vessel.     He  says: 

I  saw  the  first  gun — a  flash — a  burst  of  white  smoke^ — 
the  report  of  the  shell  near  the  Weehawken,  followed  by 
broadsides  from  the  forts  on  Sullivan's  Island,  the  shot 
falling  thick  and  fast,  churning  up  the  water  around  the 
leading  vessels.  Then  the  Captain  sent  me  below,  and  I 
went  to  my  station  in  the  wardroom,  where  all  was  in 
readiness,     Pretty  soon  a  shot  struck  us  just  over  Lover- 

'  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  Read  had  a  decidedly  tr%-ing 
experience  during  bis  naval  service.  After  the  sinking  of  the 
Keokuk,  he  was  ordered  to  the  steamer  Granite  City  in  the  West 
Gulf  squadron.  Before  daylight  on  the  mom  in  g  of  the  6th  of  May, 
i364,  while  io  the  narrow  Calcasieu  River,  the  Granite  City  v^bs 
attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  Confederates,  with  artillery.  After  a 
sharp  engagement,  the  steamer  was  captured  with  great  loss.  Mr* 
Read,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  of  his  companions,  was  marched 
into  the  interior  of  Texas  and  confined  for  eight  months  in  an 
open  stockade,  most  of  the  time  with  no  shelter*  Seventy-nine  of 
the  one  hundred  and  elevett  men  died  in  this  prison  and  there  were 
but  thirty  survivors,  a  loss  of  seventy  per  cent.  Mr.  Read  is  now 
(1902)  one  of  the  two  survivors  of  these  prisoners. 
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ing's  head»  knocking  him  off  his  stool,  to  his  great  delight; 
and  after  that  balls,  shell,  and  bolts  rattled  like  hail  upon 
us,  down  the  turret,  thrown  by  shot  dropping  alongside, 
*'  Here  comes  a  wounded  man,"  cded  one  of  the  boys,  and 
whom  should  it  be  but  the  poor  old  pilot.  **  Open  the  door 
for  another/*  and  the  old  signal* quartermaster,  Cobb,  was 
brought  down  with  his  skull  crushed,  "Stand  by,  boys; 
make  room  for  McAllister — God,  we  are  catching  it  now!'* 
When  the  Weehawken  signalled  she  had  nearly  reached  the 
obstructions,  our  shot  were  falling  short.,  and  Fort  Sumter 
was  sending  balls  into  and  over  us.  Her  barbette  was  one 
living  sheet  of  flame,  blazing  from  her  ten-inch  guns  and 
Whit  wort  h  ri  fles ,  t  hro  wing  steel  -  poi  n  t  ed  bolts .  * '  M  y  quar* 
termaster  is  killed,"  sang  out  Captain  Downes.  **  Pass  him 
down  and  send  up  another! "  "  Mr.  Clarke, *'^to  the  ensign 
in  charge  of  the  15-inch  gun, — ''you  have  n*t  hit  anything 
yet  I "     *'  We  are  n't  near  enough »  Captain  Downes,"  roared 

Clarke.     "Not  near  enough!     D^ n  it,  FU  put  you  near 

enough  [  Starboard  your  helm,  quartermaster,"  and  our 
gallant  little  skipper  headed  the  ship  for  the  obstructions, 
with  only  the  Keokuk  in  company,  for  the  J  ton  sides  had 
only  fired  four  guns.  It  was  then  that  the  pilot  and  Cobb 
were  struck  down  at  the  Captain  s  side  by  bolts  flying  from 
inside  the  pilot-house.  As  they  fell,  a  piece  of  iron  78 
pounds  in  weight  came  down  on  the  Captain's  foot,  its  fall 
having  been  broken  by  striking  the  wheel,  thus  saving  his 
leg.  We  were  now  in  a  concentrated  fire  of  terrible  heat 
and  accuracy.  We  were  going  right  at  the  piles  when  two 
or  three  big  shot  struck  the  pilot-house  and  turret,  jam- 
ming the  latter  so  that  it  would  n't  turn,  and  we  had  to 
retreat  perfectly  disabled.  As  we  turned  the  cry  was 
heard,  "Our  wheel-ropes  have  parted!"  At  the  moment 
it  seemed  like  certain  death,  but  they  were  righted  at  once 
by  relieving  tackles  and  we  dropped  down  the  channel  to 
our  old  berth. 

During  all  this  time  the  Iransides  was  lagging  be* 
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hind,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  steering 
her,  in  consequence  of  a  strange  pilot  being  in  the  pilot- 
house. 

The  ship  was  anchored  twice  while  under  fire,  to 
avoid  colliding  with  the  monitors,  and  altogether  her 
first  essay  against  the  enemy  was  anything  but  a  suc- 
cess ;  although,  subsequently,  after  certain  changes,  she 
gave  a  good  account  of  herself  on  several  occasions. 

After  the  fleet  was  withdrawn,  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  yth,  Admiral  Du  Pont  decided  that  it  was  not , 
advisable  to  go  in  again,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  defences 
of  Charleston  harbor  could  not  be  captured  by  a  purely 
naval  attack,  and  the  Ironsides  was  left  as  guardian  of 
the  blockade,  while  the  monitors  were  sent  to  New 
York  and  Port  Royal  for  repairs,  the  Nafmnt  and  Wee- 
hawken  subsequently  going  to  Warsaw  Sound,  where 
the  latter  captured  the  Confederate  ram  Atlanta  in  an 
engagement  of  fifteen  minutes,  doing  the  work  so 
quickly  that  the  Nahant  did  not  have  a  chance  to  fire 
a  shot. 

On  July  loth,  the  monitor  CatsktU,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  had  relieved  Dupont, 
accompanied  by  the  Montauk,  Nahant,  and  Weehawken, 
arrived  off  Charleston  bar,  which  they  crossed  the  next 
day,  and  made  for  the  southern  end  of  Morris  Island, 
to  cover  the  operations  of  General  Gilmore*s  column. 
General  Strong,  with  a  heavy  force,  had,  meanwhile, 
crossed  the  inlet  and  surprised  and  routed  the  enemy 
after  an  engagement  of  three  hours.  The  monitors  had 
aided  the  movement  by  sweeping  along  the  shores  of 
Morris  Island  and  pouring  a  continuous  fire  on  the  re- 
treating enemy.  They  then  engaged  Fort  Wagner  and 
Battery  Gregg,  defending  the  northern  point  of  the 
island,  keeping  up  their  fire  until  sunset,  when  they 
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hauled  ofT  for  the  night.  In  this  engagement  the 
Catskill  was  hit  sixty  times,  but  neither  she  nor  the 
other  monitors  were  damaged  in  the  least.  The  boats 
of  the  fleet,  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Bunce  of  the 
Weehawken  and  Robeson  of  the  Ironsides,  had  aided  in 
putting  the  land  forces  across  the  inlet  from  Folly 
Island,  and  a  battery  of  naval  howitzers  manned  by 
sailors,  under  command  of  Bunce,  did  effective  service 
in  dislodging  the  enemy. 

The  next  morning  Gilmore  assaulted  Fort  Wagner, 
but  was  repulsed,  and  it  became  evident  that  Wagner 
and  Gregg  could  only  be  taken  by  regular  approaches. 

On  July  1 7th,  the  New  Ironsides,  under  command  of 
Commodore  Rowan,  who  had  relieved  Commodore 
Turner,  crossed  the  bar,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Monitors,  she  stood  up  for  Fort  Wagner. 
Soon  after  one  o'clock  the  Ironsides  came  within  range, 
and  the  enemies*  batteries  opened  upon  her  with  furious 
force,  but  Rowan  steadily  held  his  way  until  he  had 
attained  a  position  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of 
Wagner,  when  he  anchored  and  opened  a  continuous 
broadside  fire  upon  the  fort.  The  bursting  shells  threw 
up  clouds  of  sand,  and  amidst  this  irresistible  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  the  enemy's  fire  soon  slackened,  and  at 
times  ceased  altogether. 

The  fight  was  kept  up  until  seven  o'clock,  when  the  fire 
of  the  works  was  discontinued,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Gil- 
more  assaulted  the  batteries,  but  after  desperate  fight- 
ing was  obliged  to  withdraw  with  heavy  loss,  although 
at  one  time  the  storming  party  had  partial  possession 
of  Wagner.  During  the  night  the  Confederates  threw 
in  heavy  reinforcements  from  James  Island,  and  drove 
our  troops  back.  When  this  became  evident,  the  iron- 
clads drew  off  out  of  range  for  the  night.     During  this 
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day's  fight  the  Ironsides  fired  805  shells  from  her  eight 
broadside  guns,  a  weight  of  metal  equal  to  forty  tons, 
and  she  was  struck  but  four  times. 

After  a  consultation  between  General  Gilmore  and 
Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  it  was  decided  that  the  works 
at  Cumming's  Point,  Wagner,  and  Gregg  could  only  be 
taken  by  regular  approaches.  With  a  view  to  giving 
the  men  in  the  trenches  and  the  artillerymen,  advan- 
cing the  siege  batteries,  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire,  the 
ironclads  engaged  those  works  almost  every  day  for 
weeks,  while  the  monitors  having  Parrott  rifles  kept 
up  a  fire  on  Sumter  until  the  Union  sappers  burrowed 
under  Fort  Wagner.  In  these  attacks  the  Ironsides 
was  often  sent  to  the  front,  where  the  power  of  her 
battery  was  demonstrated  by  the  storm  of  shells  she 
poured  on  the  enemy's  works.  She  was  frequently 
struck,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  with  an  exception- 
ally high  tide  the  ship  approached  within  nine  hundred 
yards  of  Sumter,  she  was  hit  thirty-one  times,  mostly 
by  lo-inch  solid  shot,  though  occasionally  by  steel 
rifle-bolts,  but  the  ship  never  received  serious  damage. 
The  smoke-stack  was  completely  riddled,  the  iron  ceil- 
ing of  tlie  casemate  was  shattered  in  several  places; 
sometimes  a  shot  knocked  away  a  port-shutter,  but  the 
deck  (her  most  vulnerable  part)  was  well  protected  by 
the  bags  of  sand  with  which  it  was  covered,  so  that  when 
a  shot  struck  it  scooped  off  the  bag  and  then,  glancing 
upward,  went  overboard.  Thus  while  the  deck  planks 
were  left  almost  unscarrcd,  the  iron  plate  underneath 
was  invariably  shattered  by  the  impact  of  the  shot. 

Admiral  Belknap,  in  his  interesting  reminiscent 
paper,  from  which  I  have  freely  drawn,  notes  that  in 
all  the  ship's  fighting,  both  at  Charleston  and  Fort 
Fisher,  no  man  was  ever  seriously  hurt.     The  nearest 
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approach  to  it  was  one  morning  when  a  shot  from  Wag- 
ner, in  cutting  away  a  port-shutter,  broke  to  pieces 
and  spUntered  the  rammer-handle  in  the  sponger's 
hand  as  he  was  ramming  home  a  charge.  The  wooden 
splinters  inboard  slightly  wounded  some  of  the  gun's 
crew.  In  connection  with  this  fortunate  immunity, 
from  accident,  the  Confederate  accoimts  of  the  attacks 
upon  their  forts  on  April  7th  state  that  the  Ironsides 
was  at  one  time  for  nearly  an  hour  lying  directly  over  a 
torpedo  charged  with  two  thousand  pounds  of  powder, 
which  was  connected  by  wires  with  the  shore.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  explode  this  torpedo,  with  no  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  afterward  discovered  that  one  of  the 
wires  had  been  severed  by  an  ordnance  wagon  passing 
over  it.  On  one  occasion  an  11 -inch  shot  fired  from 
Sumter,  from  one  of  the  guns  the  Confederates  had  re- 
covered from  the  wreck  of  the  Keokuk,  passed  through 
the  improtected  part  of  the  Ironsides'  bow,  cut  away 
the  heavy  chain,  demolished  the  bitts,  and  finally 
brought  up  against  the  iron  protective  bulkhead,  with- 
out doing  any  further  damage. 

When  once  fairly  in  action  the  port-shutters  were,  as 
a  rule,  kept  up,  and  the  officers  became  so  accustomed 
to  their  exposure  to  fire  that  the  Commodore,  Executive 
Officer,  and  Pilot  would  often  go  on  deck  for  a  clearer 
view  of  the  effect  of  their  fire  on  the  forts.  The  moni- 
tors, however,  did  not  escape  so  easily.  In  the  attack 
of  August  1 6th,  a  plunging  shot  struck  the  top  of  the 
CatskilVs  pilot-house,  and,  shattering  the  inner  plates 
into  fragments,  killed  her  captain,  Commander  George 
W.  Rodgers,  and  Paymaster  Woodbury,  and  wounded 
Pilot  Penton  and  Master's  Mate  Trescott.  Fortunately 
on  that  day  Admiral  Dahlgren  was  on  board  the  Wee- 
hawken. 
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These  attacks  upon  the  forts  were  kept  up  until  the 
7th  of  September,  when,  to  the  intense  gratification  of 
the  Union  forces,  it  was  found  that  both  Wagner  and 
Gregg  had  been  abandoned  during  the  previous  night, 
and  our  forces  came  into  full  possession  of  Morris 
Island.  Nineteen  guns  were  found  in  Wagner,  and  the 
bomb-proof  shelter  of  that  work  was  still  unharmed  as, 
notwithstanding  the  terrific  bombardment  to  which 
it  had  been  subjected,  the  enemy  had  each  night  re- 
paired the  injuries  inflicted  during  the  previous  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Weehaivken  was 
ordered  to  sound  the  channel  between  Cumming's 
Point  and  Sumter.  While  thus  engaged  she  grounded, 
and  Moultrie  at  once  opened  fire  upon  her.  The  Ad- 
miral immediately  ordered  the  fleet  to  the  front  to  en- 
gage  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  to  draw  their 
fire  from  the  Weehawken,  and  on  this  occasion  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  Ironsides.  The  fight,  which  lasted  until 
darkness  set  in,  was  a  hot  one,  and  Captain  Badger  of 
the  Catskill  received  a  severe  wound  which  lamed  him 
for  life.  The  Ironsides  fired  152  shells,  and  was  struck 
tw^enty-four  times  without  receiving  any  injury.  When 
the  fleet  retired  the  Weehawken  was  still  aground,  and 
the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  every  gun  on  Sullivan's 
Island  opened  fire  upon  her.  The  fleet  was  hurried  up 
to  the  front  again  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and, 
as  on  the  day  before,  the  Ironsides  steamed  up  to  within 
twelve  hundred  yards  of  Moultrie,  where  she  anchored, 
and  swinging  to  the  flood-tide  poiired  in  her  port  battery 
upon  Moultrie,  firing  with  deHberation  and  the  utmost 
steadiness,  and  receiving  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
Confederate  batteries;  the  shot  breaking  into  frag- 
ments against  her  armor  or  glancing  off  and  flying 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air* 
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In  this  action  the  monitors  vied  with  ejich  other  in 
daring,  Captain  Simpson  of  the  Passaic  standing  well 
up  the  channel  and  engaging  Battery  Bee  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  works,  while  Davis  closed  in  with  the 
Montaiik  upon  Battery  Marion  j  until  the  pilot  protested 
he  could  go  no  farther,  while  Cornwall  in  the  Nahani 
and  Bryson  in  the  Lehigh  were  seeking  the  closest 
quarters  with  the  enemy.  Calhoun,  notwithstanding 
his  Weehawken  was  still  aground,  took  active  part  in 
the  combat,  and  one  of  his  shells  produced  an  explosion 
in  Moultrie  that  killed  sixteen  men  and  wounded 
twelve  others. 

For  three  hours  this  battle  of  ironclads  against  forts 
raged,  until  the  batteries  were,  for  the  time  at  least, 
silenced  and  the  ammunition  of  the  fleet  was  well-nigh 
expended,  and  then  Captain  Rowan,  who  was  senior 
officer,  as  Admiral  Dahlgren  was  not  present  that  day, 
made  signal  to  withdraw,  the  Ironsides  having  fired 
nearly  two  hundred  shells,  and  having  only  half  a  dozen 
rounds  of  ammunition  remaining.  The  Weehawken  was 
now  afloat,  and  the  whole  fleet  withdrew  and  returned 
to  their  old  berths  in  the  roadstead  in  good  order,  the 
Ironsides  having  been  struck  seventy-four  times  with 
no  injury  beyond  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  port-shutters. 

During  the  time  this  action  was  in  progress  Dahlgren 
was  busily  preparing  for  a  boat  expedition  against  Fort 
Sumter.  On  the  seventh,  after  discovering  the  evacua- 
tion of  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  he  had  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce  to  General  Beauregard,  deTnanding  the  surrender 
of  Sumter,  to  which  the  sententious  response  was  made : 
**  Inform  Admiral  Dahlgren  that  he  may  have  Fort 
Sumter  when  he  can  take  and  hold  it!" 

All  the  heavy  boats  of  the  blockading  ships  outside 
the  bar  were  prepared,  and  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of 
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September,  under  command  of  Commander  Thomas 
Holdup  Stevens,  they  moved  up  in  five  divisions,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  P.  Wil- 
liams, Lieutenants  George  E.  Remey,  S.  W.  Preston, 
and  Francis  J.  Higginson,  and  Ensign  Charles  H. 
Craven.  With  an  accompanying  detacliment  of  ma- 
rines under  Captain  McCauley,  this  force  numbered  four 
hundred  men.  An  attack  of  this  character,  following 
immediately  after  a  long  and  exhausting  d^'s  fight, 
might  possibly  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  fully 
prepared  for  by  the  enemy.  The  Confederates  had  be- 
come fully  possessed  of  our  signal  code,  and  had  read 
the  communication  passing  between  the  flagship  and 
the  vessels  outside  the  bar,^  while,  as  further  evidence 
of  the  coming  attack,  boat-loads  of  men  had  been  pass- 
ing in  all  day  over  the  bar  in  plain  sight  of  the  enemy. 
As  a  result  of  this  negligence,  the  coming  of  our  as- 
saulting party  was  fully  anticipated  and  its  failure  was 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

f  They  obtained  this  knowledge  [says  Scharf,  in  his  Histm-y  of  ihe 
Confederate  Navy,  page  699]  by  shrewd  strategy.  A  trap  was  laid 
for  one  of  their  signal  pickets  in  the  Florida  district,  and  he  was 
captured  and  brought  to  Charleston.  In  confinement  with  him  was 
placed  Captain  Pliny  Bryan,  Assistant  Adjutant- General  on  Beau- 
regard's staff,  disguised  in  Federal  uniform,  and  passing  himself  off 
as  a  prisoner.  Captain  Br>^an  had  made  a  study  of  the  signal  flags 
taken  from  the  wreck  of  the  Keokuk,  and  by  some  adroit  question* 
ing  he  drew  all  the  essential  secrets  of  the  code  out  of  his  quondam 
comrade,  and  soon  was  as  familiar  with  them  as  any  Federal  officer. 
The  Confederate  signal-service  men  were  taught  the  system,  and 
were  able  to  read  any  of  the  messages  that  passed  between  the  ships 
or  between  them  and  the  shore.  A  signal -officer  on  board  the 
Chkorai  named  Daniels  [says  Scharf],  read  a  signal  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  3th  from  Dahlgren's  flagship  for  a  boat  from  each 
ship,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  to  assemble  at  the  flagship,  at 
ten  o'clock,  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  This  information  was  at 
once  sent  from  Commodore  Tucker  to  General  Beauregard,  and 
effective  preparations  were  made  to  repel  the  assault. 
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About  midnight  the  boats  started,  at  first  in  tow  of  a 
tug,  and  when  within  about  eight  hundred  yards  from 
Sumter  the  line  was  dropped,  and  the  boats  pulled  in 
for  the  forts  in  two  lines,  one  for  the  northeastern,  the 
other  for  the  southwestern  angle.  When  within  close 
range,  to  the  consternation  of  the  assaulting  party,  not 
only  did  the  garrison  hurl  at  the  advancing  boats  an 
incessant  fire  of  musketry,  hand-grenades,  and  fire- 
balls, but  the  batteries  of  Sullivan  and  James  Islands 
and  the  guns  of  the  ironclad  Chicora  covered  three 
fronts  of  the  approaches  to  the  base  of  Sumter  with  a 
storm  of  shell,  grape,  and  cannister.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  marvellous  that  a  single  one  of  the 
boats  effected  a  landing,  yet  several  of  them  pulled 
through  the  hail  of  fire  and  got  their  men  on  shore,  but 
only  to  find  that  they  must  surrender,  as  the  breaches 
that  had  been  made  in  the  walls  had  been  filled  on  the 
inside  by  huge  masses  of  sand,  and  only  a  party  well 
equipped  with  scaling-ladders  could  have  had  a  possi- 
bility of  success.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  disas* 
trous  affair  was  over,  and  Stevens  was  forced  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  three  killetl  while  thirteen  officers  and 
1 02  men  were  made  prisoners,  four  boats  were  cap- 
tured, and  three  stands  of  color.  One  of  these  was  the 
flag  hoisted  by  Major  Anderson  on  Sumter  in  1861, 
which  that  officer  had  taken  with  him  when  he  sur- 
rendered ;  it  had  been  entrusted  to  the  boat  expedition 
to  hoist  after  the  expected  capture  of  that  fort.  The 
failure  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise  seemed  to  para- 
lyze Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  that  was  the  last  attack 
made  upon  the  Confederate  forts  at  Charleston  by  our 
fleet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Confederates  to  destroy  the  Ironsides^ 
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Scharf,  m  his  History  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  page  69  5  ^ 
says: 

Most  of  the  various  [Confederate]  boat  expeditions  that 
had  been  sent  out  were  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
possibiHties  of  a  torpedo  attack  upon  the  New  Ironsides, 
which  was  more  troublesome  to  Fort  Wagner  than  all  the 
monitors  eombined,  her  quick-firing  broadside  of  11 -inch 
guns  being  far  more  annoying  than  the  slow  discharges 
from  the  turret  vessels, 

Admiral  Belknap,  in  describing  the  incident,  says: 

On  the  evening  of  October  5th  the  watch  on  deck  had 
been  set,  and  the  watch  below  were  sleeping  at  the  guns. 
The  marines  not  on  sentinel  duty  were  gathered  aft  on 
the  port  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  lying  down  in  their  over- 
coats, with  accoutrements  buckled  on  and  muskets  at  their 
sides.  Many  of  the  officers  were  sitting  on  the  stem-rail  ■ 
telhng  stories  and  fishing,  for  after  evening  quarters  thei 
sacred  character  of  the  quarter-deck  was  in  abeyance  for 
the  time,  and  sentinels  and  lookouts  were  posted  at  short 
intervals,  fore  and  aft,  on  both  sides.  A  gallant  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Howard,  who  had  been  promoted  from  the  fore- 
castle to  the  grade  of  Acting  Ensign,  was  officer  of  the 
watch.  Captain  Rowan  and  myself  had  been  walking  the 
quarter-deck  together  engaged  in  a  chat,  when  about  nine 
o'clock  the  Captain  said  he  would  go  below.  I  replied  that 
I  would  also  go  below,  as  I  had  some  letters  in  hand.  But 
hardly  had  we  reached  our  respective  quarters  when 
Howard  was  heard  to  hail  a  boat,  and  the  hail  seemed  un- 
answered. **Boat  ahoy!''  rang  out  from  Howard's  lips: 
still  no  reply,  **  Boat  ahoy]  If  you  don't  answer  I  *ll  fire 
into  you  1  '*  was  his  final  command.  At  that  instant  a  mus- 
ket flashed  from  the  approaching  object  and  Howard  fell 
back  from  the  gangway,  exclaiming,  'M  am  shotl'*  And 
ere  the  words  were  fully  spoken  the  ship  shook  and  trem- 
bled from  rail  to  keelson  from  the  shock  of  a  tremendous 
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explosion.  A  moment  more  and  a  huge  column  of  water, 
thrown  up  into  the  air  at  least  sixty  feet,  deluged  the  deck 
amidships  and  the  engine-  and  fire-rooms  by  its  falling 
flood.  The  flash  of  the  musket,  the  cry  of  Howard,  and 
the  crash  of  the  explosion  came  in  successive  strokes  like 
the  beats  of  a  clock. 

The  marines,  springing  to  their  feet,  poured  forth  volley 
after  volley  of  musketry  at  the  faintly  discernible  object, 
which  rapidly  drifted  to  seaward  with  the  strong  ebb  and 
soon  disappeared  from  sight.  Meanwhile,  officers  and  crew 
hurried  to  their  stations  at  quarters,  the  watch  below  rub- 
bing their  eyes  and  wondering  what  it  all  meant. 

The  Commodore  w^as  on  his  way  out  of  the  cabin  and  I 
was  running  up  the  wardroom  ladder  when  the  explosion 
took  place.  The  pumps  were  immediately  sounded  and  a 
cutter  despatched,  in  command  of  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Read, 
in  quest  of  the  audacious  stranger,  but  the  night  was  misty 
and  moonless,  and  the  search  was  unsuccessful.  The 
monitors  in  the  meanwhile  had  slipped  their  cables,  having 
felt  the  shock,  and  were  groping  about  in  search  of  other 
infernal  machines  that  might  be  lying  in  wait.  Mr.  How- 
ard and  the  sentries  said  the  torpedo-boat,  or  David,  as  the 
stranger  proved  to  be,  looked  like  the  back  of  a  grampus, 
and  she  seemed  to  have  a  small  smoke-stack  and  a  hatch 
amidships. 

Some  of  the  water  thrown  up  by  the  explosion  fell  back 
over  the  David  and  down  her  smoke-pipe  and  put  out  her 
fires.  The  volleys  poured  in  by  the  marines  also  com- 
pelled Lieutenant  W.  T,  Glassell,  the  plucky  officer  in  com- 
mand,  and  his  three  men  to  jump  overboard,  Glassell  and 
one  of  his  men  swam  under  the  bow  of  a  coal  schooner, 
where  they  were  discovered  among  the  head-gear  and  were 
turned  over  to  the  Admiral.  The  engineer,  Toombs,  after  a 
time  swam  back  to  the  David  and,  finding  the  pilot, Cannon, 
who  could  not  swim,  holding  on  to  her»  they  climbed  on 
board,  adjusted  the  engine,  started  the  fire,  and  headed  for 
Charleston ,  where  they  arrived  safely  next  morning. 
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The  Ironsides,  with  her  usual  good  fortune,  was  not  ma- 
terially damaged.  The  explosion  drove  in  one  hanging 
knee,  eight  inches  below  the  water-line,  broke  and  splin- 
tered several  of  the  eight-inch  ceiling  planks,  and  crushed 
into  fragments  one  of  the  heavy  engine-room  beams.  The 
Master-at-Arms  was  thrown  up  against  the  ceiling  of  the 
berth-deck  and  broke  his  leg;  and  poor  Howard,  who  was 
promoted  by  the  Admiral  on  the  spot,  had  been  shot  in  the 
groin  with  buckshot  and  lived  but  three  days.  After  this 
experience  the  Ironsides  was  surrounded  by  fenders  rigged 
out  from  her  side  supporting  a  stout  netting,  a  powerful 
search -light  was  kept  in  operation  all  night,  and  boats 
rowed  guard  on  moonless  nights,  but  no  ftirther  attempt 
was  made  by  the  enemy  to  torpedo  her. 

On  October  2  2d,  after  a  council  with  his  commanding 
officers,  Dahlgren  decided  not  to  make  another  general 
attack  upon  the  forts  until  expected  reinforcements 
arrived  in  December,  but  desultory  attacks  were  con» 
tinued  on  Sumter  by  the  monitors  carrying  Parrott 
guns.  On  December  7  th,  the  Weeliawken  suddenly 
sunk  at  her  anchor,  carrying  down  with  her  four  officers 
and  twenty-seven  of  the  crew.  This  was  caused,  it  was 
believed,  by  water  coming  through  the  hawse-holes 
and  accumulating  forw^ard  so  as  to  bring  her  down  by 
the  head.  The  vessel  had  undoubtedly  been  structur- 
ally weakened  when  she  was  aground  the  previous 
September. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1864,  the  Housatonic  was 
sunk  by  a  fish  torpedo-boat,  built  in  Mobile  the  pre- 
vious year.  Her  motive  power  was  a  hand-propeller 
worked  by  eight  men,  and  she  was  intended  to  dive 
under  a  vessel,  dragging  a  torpedo  after  her,  which 
would  explode  on  contact  with  the  hull  of  the  enemy. 
This  craft  sunk  at  Mobile  during  an  experiment  and 
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her  whole  crew  were  suffocated,  and  after  her  arrival 
at  Charleston  she  was  swamped  by  the  wash  of  a  pass- 
ing steamer  and  again  sunk,  drowning  Lieutenant 
PajTie  and  a  crew  of  eight  men.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  when  she  was  raised  Lieutenant  George  E. 
Dixon,  CS.N.,  asked  permission  to  try  her  on  the 
Housaionic,  then  lying  in  the  North  Channel,  off  Beach 
Inlet.  General  Beauregard  consented,  but  insisted 
that  she  should  be  used  on  this  service  with  a  spar 
torpedo,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  David. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  eveiiing  of  February  r7th, 
Master  Crosby »  officer  of  the  deck  of  the  Housatonic, 
detected  something  approaching  "that  looked  hke  a 
plank  moving  on  the  water."  Before  he  could  give 
the  alarm  the  torpedo  was  launched  and  a  hole  was 
knocked  through  the  ship's  side  so  large  that  she  went 
down  in  four  minutes.  Five  of  the  crew  were  killed  by 
the  shock;  the  remainder  took  refuge  in  the  rigging, 
from  which  they  were  rescued  by  boats  from  the  Can- 
mtdaigua  when  the  Housaionic  touched  bottom.  The 
"fish/'  however,  went  down  with  her  whole  crew, 
making  twenty-seven  brave  men  in  all  sacrificed  in 
that  craft.  After  the  war  she  uns  foimd  lying  on  the 
bottom,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  Hotisaiomc. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Confederate  torpedo  serv^ice,  that 
during  the  Ci\^l  War  thirty-two  Union  ships — of  which 
fotir  were  monitors  and  three  armored  gtm -boats — 
were  sunk  by  torpedoes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  Ironsides  was  ordered 
to  Philadelphia  for  dockings  when  Commodore  Rowan 
was  detached  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  iron- 
clad Nadawasco.  After  some  badly  needed  repairs 
she  returned  to  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  imder 
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in  line  of  battle,  got  out  springs,  and  took  position 
as  follows:  Ironsides,  Commodore  William  Radford; 
Mofiadnock,  Commander  E.  G.  Parrott;  Mahopac, 
Lieut.-Commander  E.  E.  Potter ;  and  Ca>tomc/i5,  Lieut.- 
Commander  George  E.  Belknap ;  the  latter  having  the 
inside  berth.  They  all  anchored  in  line  about  a  length 
apart,  at  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
fort,  and  each  vessel  had  in  its  rear  a  gunboat  to  serve 
as  a  tender.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  out  came  a 
line  comprising  the  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Wabash,  and 
other  large  ships,  and  outside  of  these  another  line 
of  smaller  vessels.  Other  divisions  of  gunboats  were 
placed  north  and  south  of  the  ironclads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enfilading  the  works.  The  squadron  numbered 
thirty-three  ships  with  over  four  hundred  guns,  beside 
a  reserv-e  of  seventeen  gimboats  with  about  one  hun- 
dred guns. 

Just  before  one  o'clock  the  Ironsides  opened  fire  upon 
the  fort,  immediately  followed  by  the  monitors,  and 
within  half  an  hour  the  Minnesota  and  the  other  frigates 
obtained  the  range.  The  fort  kept  up  an  active  fire, 
but  the  terrible  broadsides  of  the  Ironsides  soon  silenced 
the  guns  on  the  northeast  face  of  the  fort,  and  by  the 
time  the  whole  tremendous  fire  of  the  fleet — 115  shots 
a  minute — was  concentrated  upon  the  works,  the  gun- 
ners were  driven  within  the  shelter  of  their  bomb- 
proofs. 

In  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  gun  from 
the  Ironsides  [says  Admiral  Porter],  not  a  shot  came  from 
the  fort.  Two  magazines  had  been  blown  up  by  our  shells 
and  the  fort  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  such  a  torrent 
of  missiles  was  falling  into  and  bursting  over  it  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  stand  it.  Finding  that 
the  batteries  were  silenced  completely,  I  directed  the  ships 
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to  keep  up  a  moderate  fire  in  hopes  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  transports  and  bringing  them  in. 

General  Butler  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
part  of  the  transports,  and  the  fleet  drew  off  to  its 
anchorage.  During  the  four  hours  the  engagement 
lasted,  between  forty  and  fifty  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  fleet  by  the  explosion  of  loo-pounder 
Parrott  guns,  which  Porter  declared  **were  calculated 
to  kill  more  of  our  own  men  than  those  of  the  enemy." 

The  following  morning,  under  cover  of  the  gimboats, 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  began  about  three 
miles  above  the  fort,  the  fleet,  meanwhile,  keeping  up 
a  slow  and  deliberate  fire  on  the  fort  sufficient  to  keep 
the  enemy  from  opening  on  the  troops.  In  the  skir- 
mishing which  ensued,  one  Union  officer  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  parapet,  and  brought  away  a  Confederate 
flag  that  had  been  shot  away  by  the  fleet.  A  Union 
soldier  went  into  the  works  and  led  out  a  horse,  killing 
the  orderly  mounted  on  him  and  taking  his  despatches 
from  his  body.  Another  fired  his  musket  into  the 
bomb-proof  among  the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  Por- 
ter said  in  his  letter  to  General  Butler:  **  I  wish  some 
more  of  your  gallant  fellows  had  followed  the  officer 
who  took  the  flag  from  the  parapet  and  the  brave  fel- 
low who  brought  the  horse  out  from  the  fort.  I  think 
they  would  have  found  it  an  easier  conquest  than  was 
supposed.**  The  result  of  the  reconnaissance  made  by 
General  Godfrey  Weitzel  induced  him  to  report  to 
General  Butler  **that  it  would  be  butchery  to  order  an 
assault,  as  the  works  had  not  been  injured  as  a  defen- 
sive work  by  the  navy  fire,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
operations  of  a  regular  siege  would  reduce  the  fort." 
So,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Porter,  the  troops  were  re- 
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embarked,  and  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  to  Beaufort 
two  days  later,  as  the  Admiral  felt  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  fort  without 
the  active  co-operation  of  a  powerful  land  force.  He 
reported  to  Secretary  Welles,  however,  on  December 
27th:  **It  [the  fort]  can  be  taken  at  any  moment,  in 
an  hour's  time,  if  the  right  man  is  sent  with  the  troops/' 
And  these  words  of  the  Admiral  were  fully  justified  two 
weeks  later  when  General  Terry  easily  accomplished  a 
task  that  General  Butler  had  so  quickly  abandoned. 

But  the  popular  dissatisfaction  at  the  North  was  so 
great  at  this  apparent  abandonment  of  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  defences  of  Wilmington — now  the  last  re- 
maining stronghold  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Atlantic 
coast — that  on  January  2,  1865,  General  Alfred  Terry, 
commanding  the  ist  Division  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Army  Corps,  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  two 
divisions  which  had  participated  in  the  first  expedition, 
to  which  was  added  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Abbott, 
from  Terry's  own  division,  and  two  batteries,  the 
whole  numbering  eight  thousand  men.  With  this  force 
Terry  proceeded  on  January  5th  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  thence  to  Beaufort,  where  on  the  eighth  he  arranged 
with  Admiral  Porter  a  plan  of  operations  against  Fort 
Fisher,  but  in  consequence  of  bad  weather  the  trans- 
ports could  not  be  brought  to  New  Inlet  imtil  January 
1 2th. 

On  January  13th,  the  troops  began  their  disem- 
barkation at  a  point  about  five  miles  above  the  fort, 
the  operation  having  been  covered  by  the  lighter  ves- 
sels of  the  fleet,  which  approached  within  eight  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  shore  and  shelled  the  woods  to  guard 
against  any  attack  in  the  direction  of  Masonboro  Inlet. 
With  the  aid  of  two  hundred  boats  and  several  steam 
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tugs  from  the  fleet  the  entire  force  was  landed  with 
three  days*  rations  and  entrenching  tools  and  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  man,  between  the  hours 
of  8  A.M.  and  3  p.m.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  five 
ironclads,  led  by  the  Ironsides,  from  their  old  position 
in  front  of  Fort  Fisher  maintained  a  steady  rain  of 
shells  upon  the  works. 

The  wooden  ships  joined  with  the  ironclads,  and  one 
of  the  most  terrific  bombardments  in  naval  annals  was 
maintained.  From  4.30  to  6  p.m.  it  was  reckoned  that 
four  shots  were  fired  from  the  fleet  every  second,  or 
about  20,000  in  all,  and  the  Confederates  were  kept 
close  within  their  bomb-proofs  until  dark,  when  the 
wooden  ships  drew  off  for  the  night,  the  ironclads  re- 
maining at  their  anchorage  and  flring  an  occasional 
shell. 

Major-General  Whiting,  C.  S.  Army,  in  his  report  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  of  this  affair,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  19,  1865,  says: 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  January  the  fleet  stationed  itself 
with  the  definite  object  of  destroying  the  land  defence  by 
direct  and  enfilade  fire,  the  latter  a  jcu  d'etifilemcnt  to  knock 
down  the  traverses,  destroying  all  guns,  and  pound  the 
northeast  salient  into  a  practicable  slope  for  the  assaulting 
column.  By  12  m.,  Sunday,  not  a  gun  remained  on  the 
island  front.  The  paHsade  was  entirely  swept  away;  the 
mines  in  advance,  so  deeply  did  the  enemy's  shot  plow, 
were  so  isolated  from  the  wires  they  could  not  be  used. 
Not  a  man  could  show  his  head  in  that  infernal  storm,  and 
I  could  only  keep  a  lookout  in  the  safest  position  to  inform 
me  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to  previous 
practice,  the  fleet  kept  up  the  fire  all  night.  Cooking  was 
impracticable.  The  men  in  great  part,  in  Fisher,  at  the 
second  attack,  were  not  those  of  the  first,  and  were  much 
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more  demoralized.  The  casualties  were  greater,  with  but 
one  ration  for  three  days.  Such  was  the  condition  when 
the  parapets  were  manned,  on  the  enemy^s  ceasing  fire  for 
the  assault. 

The  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  Confederate  force 
of  the  withering  fire  of  the  Union  fleet  during  the  two 
days  preceding  the  assault  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
report  of  the  Confederate  General- 

On  the  night  of  the  thirteenth,  General  Terry  threw 
up  a  defensive  line  of  entrenchments  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  fort,  reaching  from  Cape 
Fear  River  to  the  sea,  but  after  a  careful  reconnais- 
sance Terry  decided  that  the  better  poHcy  would  be  to 
attempt  an  immediate  assault,  a  policy  with  which 
Porter  heartily  concurred.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  the  navy  should  keep  up  a  severe  bom- 
bardment of  the  fort  to  cover  the  assaulting  column, 
the  fire  to  be  continued  against  other  parts  of  the  work 
after  the  assault  had  been  commenced.  The  attack 
was  to  be  made  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  fifteenth,  the  army 
assaulting  the  western  half  of  the  land  face,  while  a 
co-operating  body  of  sailors  and  marines  attacked  the 
northeast  bastion  as  a  diversion  to  the  enemy  from  the 
main  attack. 

At  II  A.M.,  on  the  fifteenth,  all  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  were  in  position,  and  a  fire  was  commenced,  mag- 
nificent alike  for  its  power  and  its  accuracy.  Under 
cover  of  this  fusillade,  Fleet  Capt.  K.  R.  Breese  landed 
on  the  beach  with  sixteen  hundred  sailors,  armed  with 
cutlasses,  revolvers,  and  carbines,  and  four  hundred 
marines  under  Capt.  L.  L,  Dawson.  This  force  at  once 
began  digging  rifle-pits,  working  their  way  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  Teny*s  troops  held 
the  entrenchments  facing  Wilmington,  against  which 
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General  Hoke,  with  five  thousand  Confederate  vet- 
erans, had  begun  to  demonstrate. 

At  3.30  p,M,,  signal  was  made  to  the  fleet  to  change 
the  direction  of  their  fire,  and  soon  afterward  the 
sailors  rushed  with  desperate  valor  toward  the  parapet 
of  the  fort,  which  at  once  swarmed  with  the  enemy 
pouring  in  upon  their  assailants  a  deadly  fire  of  grape, 
canister,  and  musketry.  The  marines,  who  w^ere  to 
have  covered  the  assaulting  party,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  failed  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  on  the 
parapet,  all  of  whom,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Admiral  Porter, 
might  have  been  picked  off.  Notwithstanding  the  hot 
fire,  the  naval  detachment  dashed  on,  a  large  number 
reaching  the  ditch,  while  some  even  gained  the  parapet, 
whence  they  were,  however,  swept  away  like  chaflE. 
Seeing  the  slaughter  in  front,  and  observing  that  they 
were  not  covered  by  the  marines,  the  men  in  the  rear 
began  to  retreat,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  until  this  attack  failed,  after  between  two 
and  three  hundred  of  the  assaulting  column  had  either 
been  killed  or  wounded.  But  their  effort  had  not  been 
without  avail,  for  the  attack  of  the  sailors  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  main  storming  party 
of  the  troops  and  made  their  work  easier. 

General  Ames's  division  rushed  toward  the  fort  with 
Curtis' s  brigade  in  the  lead.  The  palisades  had  been 
so  much  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet  that  an  entrance 
was  readily  made  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  enfilading  fire, 
and  a  lodgment  was  soon  effected  on  the  west  end  of  the 
land  front.  Pennypacker's  and  Bell's  brigades  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  and  after  hand-to*hand 
fighting  of  the  most  desperate  character  nine  traverses 
were  carried  in  succession  by  our  men. 

During  this  assault  the  Ironsides,  by  order  of  the 
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Admiral,  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  traverses  held 
by  the  Confederates  as  they  fell  back  from  the  advance 
of  the  troops.  At  five  o*clock,  when  one  half  of  the  fort 
was  in  our  possession,  Abbott's  brigade  was  ordered  up 
from  the  defensive  line,  while  the  fire  from  the  ships 
was  concentrated  on  the  part  of  the  works  not  yet  occu- 
pied by  our  forces,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  Confederates 
were  driven  from  their  last  stronghold,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  fort  was  complete. 

The  enemy  fell  back  to  Federal  Point,  where,  being 
cut  off  from  further  retreat,  they  surrendered  at  mid- 
night. The  result  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  was  the 
fall  of  Fort  Caswell,  and  the  works  between  Caswell  and 
Smith ville  up  to  the  battery  at  Reeves*  Point, — in  all 
169  guns,— and  the  destruction  by  the  Confederates  of 
their  armored  steamers  Tallahassee  and  Chickaniauga, 
which  were  set  fire  to  and  blown  up.  The  Union  loss 
in  this  fight  was :  army,  169  killed  and  wounded ;  navy, 
88  killed,  including  Lieutenants  S.  W.  Preston  and  H. 
B.  Porter  and  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Longshaw, 
and  271  wounded. 

All  the  guns  in  the  fort  facing  the  ships  had  been  dis- 
mounted or  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  used,  but  the  work  itself  had  received  no 
injury  that  could  not  be  speedily  repaired.  Admiral 
Porter,  who  had  visited  the  Malakoff  during  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  declared  Fort  Fisher  to  be  a  far  more 
formidable  work  than  that  famous  Russian  stronghold. 

With  the  fall  of  these  works  the  blockade-runners 
lost  their  last  important  port  of  entry  at  Wilmington. 
Scharf  says  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher: 

The  fall  of  Wilmington  was  the  severest  blow  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  which  it  could  receive  from  the  loss  of  any 
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y/r. .  It  Tas  far  rr-^jrre  irjtirioas  than  :bc  capture  of  Charles- 
tor.,  ar.i.  t--t  for  the  rr.cra!  e5ect.  even  nore  h-artftil  than 
the  evai-^tior.  of  Richrr.ond.  With  W-hrrrrgton  and  ih« 
Cape  Fear  River  open,  the  stxpplies  thai  reached  the  Con- 
federate arrries  Totili  have  enabled  them  to  have  main- 
tained an  unequal  contest  for  years,  btit  -writh  the  iaD  <« 
Fort  Fisher,  this  constant  stream  of  supplies  was  effectu- 
ally cut  off  and  the  I'ockade  made  truly  effective — not  by 
the  navy  fleet,  but  by  its  captures  ozl  land. 

In  his  report  to  the  Xa'.y  Department,  January  28, 
1865.  Admiral  Porter  says  of  the  Ironsides  and  of  Com- 

m'-xiore  Radford: 

His  vessel  did  more  execution  than  any  vessel  in  the 
flc-et.  and  even  when  our  troops  were  on  the  parapet  I  had 
so  n;uch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  fire,  that  he  was 
directed  to  fire  on  the  traverses,  in  advance  of  our  troops, 
and  clear  them  out.  This  he  did  most  effectually,  and,  but 
for  this,  \-ictor\-  might  have  not  been  ours.  ...  He 
seemed  never  to  tire  of  fighting,  and  for  three  days  lay 
v/:tV.ir.  1000  yards  of  Fort  Fisher  without  ino\'ing  his 
ar/!.or.  ar.'i  n:a':e  the  rebels  fee-  that  we  came  there  to 

T;/:  forty-five  vessels  in  the  squadron,  mounting  up- 
ward of  five  hundred  guns,  in  v.-eight  of  metal  and  in 
tho  rci7nrlity  and  force  of  their  r.re  probably  exceeded 
any  n<:^rt  that  up  t-.*  that  time  had  ever  attacked  for- 
tifKations.  Admiral  Porter  declared  that  this  fleet 
couM  have  silenced  Fortress  M;»nr"»e.  considered  the 
strongest  and  m'''St  important  work  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  day  and  have  dism-^unted  all  the  con- 
sy^i^Mjous  guns,  anrl  that  the  Ir?n>idcs  could  demolish 
all  t.li^-  casemates  in  a  few  h -vars. 

The  news  of  this  successful  operation  of  the  amiv 
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and  navy  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  North,  and  on  February  loth  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopted  tendering  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to  General  Terry  and  Admiral  Porter  and  the 
officers  and  men  imder  their  command  for  their  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victory.  Resolutions  were  also 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1865,  the  Ironsides  was  or- 
dered by  Admiral  Porter  to  proceed  to  Norfolk  in 
company  with  the  Stisqueltanna,  ^.nd  in  his  orders  the 
Admiral  said  to  Commodore  Radford: 

To  your  vessel  more  than  any  other  in  the  squadron  is 
the  country  indebted  for  the  capture  of  the  outworks  of 
Cape  Fear  River.  ...  I  have  never  tired  in  looking 
on  in  admiration  at  the  endurance  of  your  vessel  and  the 
terrible  execution  she  has  done  in  your  hands.  ...  In 
the  late  assaults  on  the  fort  the  army  are  mainly  indebted 
to  you  for  their  success,  for,  notwithstanding  their  gal- 
lantry, they  could  not  have  passed  from  traverse  to  trav- 
erse without  the  aid  of  your  guns. 

The  Ironsides  had  barely  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads 
when  the  passage  of  the  obstructions  at  Dutch  Gap  in 
the  James  River  by  the  Confederate  squadron,  on 
January  23d,  caused  the  greatest  excitement  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fleet  for  the 
operations  against  Fort  Fisher  tempted  the  enemy  to 
make  a  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
pontoon  bridge  over  the  James  and  thus  severing  the 
communication  between  the  Union  forces  on  the  two 
banks.  If  successful,  it  was  Lee's  purpose  to  make  an 
attack  in  force  on   the  north  bank  of   the  river.     A 
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formidable  Confederate  fleet,  consisting  of  the  iron- 
clads Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond,  carrying 
four  guns  each ;  and  the  wooden  vessels  Dremry,  Nanse- 
mond,  and  Hampton,  two  guns  each;  the  Buford,  one 
gun,  the  steamer  Torpedo,  and  three  torpedo-boats, 
left  Richmond  on  January  23d,  under  orders  from 
Secretary  Mallory  to  Flag-Officer  Mitchell  to  make  the 
demonstration  in  force. 

About  midnight  the  fleet  passed  Fort  Brady  and 
began  to  pass  the  obstructions  in  the  river.  The  Union 
batteries  opened  on  .the  fleet,  to  which  they  replied, 
dismounting  a  loo-pounder  in  the  battery.  The  chain 
in  front  of  the  obstructions,  beyond  the  lower  end  of 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  was  cut,  and  the  Fredericksburg, 
being  of  light  draught,  passed  through,  but,  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  her,  the  Richnond,  Virginia,  and  Drewry 
grounded  on  a  lower  tier  of  obstructions,  and  as  day- 
light appeared,  the  Drewry  was  abandoned  and  sub- 
sequently blown  up  by  the  battery  on  shore.  As  the 
Virginia's  engine  became  disabled  and  a  number  of 
Union  vessels  were  being  assembled,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  and  the  Confederate  fleet  re- 
turned to  Richmond. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  the  New  Ironsides  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  went  out  of  commis- 
sion, and  was  moored  with  the  monitors  at  League 
Island.  On  December  16,  1865,  ^he  ship  took  fire 
and  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  cause  of  this  fire 
was  believed  to  be  accidental. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    **  KEARSARGE'* 

THE  Kearsarge,  a  screw  sloop-of-war  of  1031  tons, 
was  built  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  in  186 1, 
at  a  cost  of  $104,000.  She  was  214^  feet  in 
length  over  all  and  198^  feet  on  the  water-line,  33  feet 
10  inches  beam,  16  feet  deep,  with  two  engines  of  400 
horse-power.  Her  armament  was  two  i  i-inch  smooth- 
bore Dahlgren  guns  and  one  30-pounder  rifle  pivoted, 
with  four  3  2 -pounders  in  broadside.  Her  complement 
was  twenty-two  officers  and  163  men,  and  she  was  first 
commissioned  by  Commander  C.  W.  Pickering, 

On  January  10,  1861,  the  Kearsarge  was  ordered  to 
join  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  but  eight  days  later  these 
orders  were  revoked,  and  Commander  Pickering  was 
directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Cadiz 
in  search  of  the  Sumter,  which  had  just  been  reported 
as  having  arrived  at  that  port.  The  Kearsarge  sailed 
on  February  4th,  and,  touching  at  Madeira  on  the 
twenty -second  of  that  month,  learned  that  the  Sumter 
had  been  last  heard  of  at  Gibraltar.  It  is  interesting, 
in  view  of  the  subsequent  fortunate  career  of  the  Kear- 
sarge, to  note  that  Commander  Pickering,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Navy  Department  from  Fayal,  says  of  his  ship: 

I  wish  I  could  make  a  favorable  report  of  the  vessel,  but 
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am  constrained  to  say  that  with  her  present  weight  of  arma- 
ment she  is  only  adapted  to  river  and  harbor  defence(  ?). 
Her  btdwarksand  coamings  of  hatches  are  so  extremely  low, 
and  she  rolls  so  deeply  as  to  force  the  necessity  of  batten- 
ing down  the  hatches  even  in  moderate  gales.  During  the 
passage  there  has  not  been  a  day  in  which  it  would  have 
been  at  all  safe  to  cast  loose  the  pivot -guns. 

The  Kearsarge  sailed  from  Fayal  on  February  27th 
for  Cadiz,  and  for  two  months  after  her  arrival  she  was 
detained  in  the  royal  dockyard  of  that  port  under- 
going repairs  to  her  machinery,  which  Commander 
Pickering  reported  should  not  have  occupied  as  many 
weeks.  The  Kearsarge  then  ran  over  to  Algeciras, 
where  she  relieved  the  Ttiscarora  in  the  task  of  watching 
the  Sumter,  then  lying  at  Gibraltar. 

Early  in  October,  1862,  Captain  Pickering  received 
information  that  Semmes  had  given  up  the  Sumter,  had 
taken  command  of  the  Alabama,  and  had  been  seen 
with  that  vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  i\zores.  The 
Kearsarge  at  once  sailed  for  Fayal  in  pursuit  of  the 
Alabama,  and  for  a  month  cruised  among  the  islands 
without  encountering  the  object  of  her  search.  On 
October  27th  she  sailed  for  Algeciras,  as  it  was  reported 
that,  under  new  officers^  the  Sumter  was  to  be  sent  to 
sea  again,  and  during  the  following  winter  the  Kear- 
sarge was  kept  on  patrol  duty  between  Gibraltar,  Cadiz, 
and  the  Azores, 

April  8,  1863,  Captain  John  A.  Winslow  relieved 
Captain  Pickering  in  command  of  the  Kearsarge  at 
Fayal,  and  the  ship  cruised  in  search  of  the  Alabama 
without  success  during  the  following  six  months.  In 
September,  Captain  Winslow  received  word  that  the 
Confederate  steamer  Florida  had  put  into  Brest  >  and 
he  at  once  sailed  for  that  port,  and  maintained  a  vigi- 
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lant  watch  over  that  vessel  for  several  months.  On 
December  26th,  the  Florida  came  out  into  the  roads, 
and  three  days  later  the  Kearsarge  put  to  sea  and 
cruised  off  the  French  coast,  in  view  of  meeting  her, 
but  the  Confederate  vessel  did  not  leave  port  until 
February  nth,  when,  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog 
one  rainy  night,  she  sUpped  out  through  the  southern 
passage  and  evaded  the  American  ship,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  Captain  Winslow  and  his  officers 
and  crew.  Captain  Winslow  now  had  as  his  executive 
oflSeer  Lieutenant  James  S.  Thornton,  who  had  been 
executive  of  the  Hartford  when  she  passed  the  forts  at 
New  Orleans. 

The  Kearsarge  continued  to  cruise  with  the  hope  of 
falling  in  with  the  Florida  or  the  Georgia,  reports  con- 
stantly reaching  Captain  Winslow  that  these  vessels 
still  remained  in  the  Channel,  and  as  the  season  was  of 
unusual  severity  the  ship  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  from  point  to  point,  from  England  to  France, 
to  take  shelter  under  any  headland  that  offered  a  lee. 
Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  cruiser  Rappahannock  was 
lying  in  the  inner  harbor  of  Calais,  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  to  sea,  and  Captain  Winslow  had  a 
small  steamer  hired  a.t  £10  a  day  keeping  close  watch 
upon  her  and  ready  to  follow  and  signal  her  de- 
parture to  the  Kearsarge,  Letters  were  constantly 
being  sent  from  our  diplomatic  agents  in  France  and 
England  to  Captain  Winslow,  warning  him  that  the 
Confederates  were  preparing  to  make  an  attempt  to 
capture  the  Kearsarge  with  the  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Rappahannock,  but  beyond  keeping  his  ship  in  con* 
stant  readiness  for  action  Winslow  does  not  seem  to 
have  troubled  himself  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  com- 
bined attack  by  the  enemy.     Writing  to  Mr.   F.  H. 
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Morse,  United  States  Constd  at  London,  \inder  date  of 
February  4,  1864,  from  Cadiz,  Captain  Winslow  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  your 
communication  to  Mr.  Dayton  [Minister  to  France],  afford- 
ing information  of  the  supposed  design  of  the  Confederate 
cruisers,  with  other  contents.  Although  preparation  is  es- 
sential, I  am,  however,  not  disposed  to  endorse  all  the  papers 
may  say  of  what  is  to  be  done  by  rebel  cruisers.  First,  I 
know  nothing  of  a  challenge,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  had  been 
for  some  time  blockading  Brest,  and  our  business  is  to  in- 
tercept the  Florida  and  other  rebel  cruisers,  I  can't  see  the 
necessity  of  printed  bombast,  when,  at  any  moment  they 
desire,  a  meeting  with  this  ship  can  be  had.  Again,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  communication  of  Consul  Putnam,  in  which  he 
informed  me  of  having  seen  a  letter  from  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Georgia,  expressing  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  combine 
for  the  capture  of  the  Kearsarge,  I  stated  to  him  that  no 
obstacle  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Georgia's  and 
Florida's  junction,  if  such  intention  was  honest.  Some 
repairs  to  the  machinery  of  this  ship  will  detain  us  longer 
here  than  I  anticipated,  and  I  cannot  expect  to  arrive  in 
Brest  before  the  i8th  inst.  With  my  thanks  to  you  for 
your  information,  I  am,  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  a  decidedly  wholesome  ring  in  this  epistle 
that  is  echoed  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Welles,  dated 
March  2,  1864,  in  which  he  says  to  Captain  Winslow: 

I  have  received  your  No.  2  with  its  enclosures,  dated 
Cadiz,  February  4,  1864,  in  reference  to  the  rumored  de- 
signs of  a  joint  attack  by  the  rebel  cruisers  in  French  ports 
on  the  Kcarsarge.  In  case  of  such  an  attack,  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  probable,  the  Department  will  rely  on 
the  Kcarsarge  to  defend  herself  and  cripple  or  captiu*e  her 
assailants. 
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The  repairs  completed,  Winslow  returned  to  his  sta- 
tion, and  on  Sunday  morning,  June  12,  1864,  the  Kear- 
sarge was  quietly  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Scheldt  at 
Flushing,  Holland,  when  a  telegram  from  Minister  Day- 
ton flashed  over  the  wires  from  Paris,  informing  Captain 
Winslow  that  the  famous  Confederate  cruiser  Alabafna, 
straight  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  arrived  at 
Cherbourg  the  day  before.  A  comet  was  immediately 
displayed  at  the  fore  of  the  Kearsarge,  and  the  report  of 
a  gun  notified  such  officers  and  men  as  were  ashore  on 
liberty  to  return  immediately  on  board.  Before  get- 
ting under  way  Captain  Winslow  informed  the  ship's 
company  of  the  welcome  news  received  and  of  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  the  Alabayna,  and  the  announcement 
was  received  with  hearty  cheers.  Winslow  steamed  at 
once  to  Dover  for  despatches,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Kear- 
sarge appeared  off  Cherbourg,  where,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  every  one  on  board,  the  Confederate  flag 
flying  from  the  Alabama's  peak  could  be  seen  inside 
the  breakwater. 

Fearing  the  application  of  the  twenty-four-hours 
rule,  Winslow  remained  outside  the  port,  maintaining 
a  close  watch  to  prevent  the  escape  of  his  wily  enemy. 

On  Wednesday,  July  i  sth.  Captain  Winslow  went  on 
shore  to  make  an  official  visit  upon  the  port  admiral 
and  Mr.  Sias,  the  United  States  commercial  agent. 
From  the  latter  he  received  the  following  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  Captain  Semmes  to  M.  Bonfils,  the  Confederate 
agent  at  Cherbourg: 

C.  S.  S.  "  Alabama." 
Chbrbourg,  Jtuie  14,  1864. 
To  A,  Bonfils,  Esq.,  Cherbourg; 

Sir  :  I  hear  that  you  were  informed  by  the  United  States 
consul,  that  the  Kearsarge  was  to  come  to  this  port  solely 
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for  the  prisoners  landed  by  me,  and  that  she  was  to  depart 
in  twenty-four  hours,  I  desire  you  to  say  to  the  United 
States  consul  that  my  intention  is  to  light  the  Kearsarge 
as  soon  as  I  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  hope  this 
will  not  detain  me  more  than  to-morrow  evening  or  after 
to-morrow  morning  at  farthest,  I  beg  she  will  not  depart 
before  I  am  ready  to  go  out.  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

R.  Semmbs,  Captain. 

On  the  following  Saturday  night  the  officers  of  the 
Alahama  met  their  French  friends  and  sympathizers  at 
a  supper  in  Cherbourg,  and  during  the  evening  they 
promised,  after  sinking  or  capturing  the  Kearsarge  on 
the  following  day,  to  repeat  as  victors  the  present  fes- 
tivity with  their  friends.  Before  going  out  to  meet  the 
Kearsarge,  Captain  Semmes  prudently  sent  on  shore 
from  the  Alabama  a  chest  of  coin  and  sixty-two  chro* 
nometers  taken  from  the  various  vessels  he  had  cap- 
tured.    This  property  was  valued  at  $25,000. 

No  extraordinary  preparations  were  made  on  board 
the  Kearsarge  for  the  promised  fight,  as  the  ship  was 
always  kept  in  readiness  for  immediate  action.  A  year 
before,  soon  after  Winslow  assumed  command  at  the 
Azores,  he  had,  foUow^ing  a  device  adopted  by  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  in  passing  the  forts  below  New  Orleans, 
caused  his  sheet-cables  to  be  arranged  outside  and 
amidships  in  the  wake  of  the  boilers,  for  about  fifty 
feet  in  length  and  six  feet  in  width.  To  keep  out  the 
dirt  these  chains  were  covered  with  light  boards,  and 
after  the  victorious  fight  with  the  Alabama  Semmes 
wrote  to  his  government  that  he  had  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  the  Kearsarge  ''  was  partially  ironclad.* *  This 
simple  expedient  to  protect  the  boilers  was,  of  course. 
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equally  available  for  the  Confederate  ship  if  Semmes 
had  cared  to  adopt  it. 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  19th,  the  decks  of  the 
Kearsarge  were  holystoned,  breakfast  had  been  eaten, 
inspection  had  passed,  and  at  10.20  the  bell  was  tolling 
for  divine  service, — exactly  as  happened  on  another 
momentous  Sunday  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  July  4th, 
thirty -four  years  later,— when  a  lookout  hailed,  "She's 
coming  out  and  heading  for  us!'*  Putting  aside  his 
prayer-book  and  seizing  the  deck  trumpet.  Captain 
Winslow  immediately  ordered  the  ship  about  and  beat 
to  quarters. 

Accompanied  by  the  French  ironclad,  Couronne,  fly- 
ing the  pennant  of  the  commandant  of  the  port,  and 
followed  by  the  English  yacht  Deerhound,  the  Alabama 
steamed  out  toward  the  Kearsarge,  which  was  standing 
offshore,  as  Winslow  desired  to  be  well  beyond  the 
required  marine  league  before  joining  battle  with  his 
antagonist,  that  no  qtiestic*n  of  the  violation  of  neutral 
waters  might  afterward  be  raised.  When  the  ships 
were  three  miles  offshore  the  Couromw  returned  to 
port,  but  the  Deerhound  continued  to  follow  the  Ala- 
bama, keeping  at  a  safe  distance. 

At  10.50,  having  made  an  offing  of  seven  miles,  Wins- 
low turned  his  ship  and  headed  her  straight  for  the 
Alaba^na  at  full  speed,  and  at  10.57  the  Confederate 
ship  opened  fire  at  eighteen  hundred  yards  with  a 
broadside  which,  beyond  cutting  away  some  of  the  rig- 
ging of  the  Kearsarge,  did  no  damage.  Semmes  fired 
two  more  ineflEectual  broadsides  before  Winslow  sheered 
and,  delivering  his  broadside  at  nine  hundred  yards, 
endeavored  to  cross  the  Alaba^na*s  stem  and  rake  her 
but  Semmes  ported  his  helm,  and  thus  each  ship 
brought  her  starboard  broadside  to  bear  while  they 
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moved  under  a  full  head  of  steam  with  a  circular  mo- 
tion around  a  common  centre,  making  in  this  way 
seven  complete  revolutions  during  the  engagement, 
while  the  current  carried  the  ships  steadily  to  the  west- 
ward. The  hills  around  Cherbourg,  overlooking  the 
English  Channel,  were  covered  with  eager  spectators 
during  this  marine  combat,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
fully  fifteen  thousand  people  witnessed  the  battle,  while 
excursion  trains  ran  from  Paris  loaded  with  eager  pas- 
sengers, and  telegrams  reported  to  the  French  capital 
the  different  stages  of  the  contest.  Early  in  the  fight  a 
shot  from  the  Kearsarge  caiTied  the  Alabama's  gaff  and 
colors,  but  another  ensign  was  quickly  hoisted  at  the 
mizzen.  The  Federal  gunnery  throughout  the  fight 
was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Confederates,  as 
our  people  fired  slowly,  making  nearly  every  shot  tell. 
Three  successive  shots  from  the  ii-inch  guns  entered 
the  same  port  of  the  Alabama,  each  kilhng  and  wound- 
ing several  men,  and  her  after  pivot-gun  crew  was  re- 
formed four  times  during  the  action.  Winslow's  orders 
were  to  point  the  heavy  guns  below  the  water-line, 
with  the  object  of  sinking  the  enemy,  wliile  the  light 
guns  were  to  be  used  for  clearing  the  decks. 

The  Alabama's  fire,  on  the  contrary,  was  rapid  and 
wild,  and  did  little  damage.  One  loo-pound  shell, 
however,  entered  the  stempost  of  the  Kearsarge  and 
raised  the  transom  frame,  binding  the  rudder  so  hard 
as  to  require  four  men  at  the  Tivheel  Fortunately  it 
failed  to  explode.  Another  of  these  shells  passed 
through  her  smoke-stack,  exploding  as  it  was  going 
through,  and  tearing  a  ragged  hole  three  feet  in  diam 
eter.  Of  the  twenty-eight  shot  that  struck  the  Kear* 
surge,  one  68-potmd  Blakely  shell,  coming  through 
the  starboard  bulwark,  exploded  on  the  quarterndeck, 
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wounding  three  men,  one  of  these,  William  Gowan, 
mortally.  This  brave  fellow  dragged  himself  from  the 
after  pivot-gun  to  the  fore-hatch,  unwilling  to  take 
any  one  from  his  station.  When  carried  into  the  cock- 
pit, although  suffering  acutely,  he  had  a  smile  on  his 
face,  and  exclaimed:  **  It  is  all  right,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied, for  we  are  whipping  the  Alabmmi''  adding,  'T 
will  willingly  lose  my  leg,  or  life,  if  necessary/'  During 
the  progress  of  the  action  he  comforted  his  suffering 
comrades  by  assuring  them  th^at  '* victory  is  ours!" 
Whenever  the  guns'  crews  cheered  at  the  successful 
effect  of  their  shot,  Gowan  would  wave  his  hand  over 
his  head  and  join  in  the  shout,  and  when  the  shout 
was  heard  on  the  surrender  of  the  Alabama,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  doctor  should  go  up  and  join,  saying  he 
would  be  willing  to  bear  a  dozen  such  wounds  to 
hear  that  cheer.  The  wounded  man  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  at  Cherbourg,  where,  during  intense  suffering, 
his  happy  resignation  attracted  general  attention  and 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  who  saw  him.  After  his 
death  his  shipmates  erected,  by  subscription,  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  at  Cherbourg. 

The  effect  of  the  active  fire  of  the  Kearsarge  soon 
began  to  tell  upon  the  enemy,  and  on  the  seventh  rota- 
tion on  the  circular  track  the  Alabanui  winded,  setting 
her  fore-trysail  and  two  jibs,  and  headed  inshore.  This 
brought  her  port  side  toward  the  Kearsarge  with  only 
two  guns  bearing,  and  a  few  more  well-placed  shots 
brought  down  the  Confederate  flag,  while  in  further 
token  of  surrender  a  white  flag  was  displayed  over 
the  stem  of  the  Alabama^  and  two  guns  were  fired  to 
leeward. 

Winslow  immediately  suspended  his  fire,  but,  to  his 
astonishment,  within  two  minutes  the  Alabama  again 


opened  from  her  port  guns.  At  this  the  Kearsar^ 
immediately  steamed  ahead  and  lay  across  the  Con- 
federate's bows,  ready  for  raking,  when  an  officer  came 
alongside  in  a  boat  and  informed  Captain  Winslow 
that  the  Alabmna  had  surrendered  and  was  fast 
sinking. 

Boats  were  at  once  sent  from  the  Kearsarge  to  save 
the  crew  of  the  Alabmna,  and  Captain  Winslow  hailed 
the  Deerhound  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate 
men.  The  Alaba^na  sank  within  twenty  minutes,  and 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  the  Deerhound,  after 
picking  up  forty-one  persons,  including  Captain 
Semmes,  steamed  off  for  the  English  coast  without 
communicating  with  the  Kearsarge,  which  had  already 
received  on  board  sixty-nine  men,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  wounded.  Twelve  others  were  picked  up  by  two 
French  pilot-boats  and  carried  into  Cherbourg. 

The  duration  of  this  remarkable  spectacular  fight 
was  sixty-five  minutes,  during  which  the  Kearsarge 
expended  173  rounds  of  ammimition  for  the  diiferent 
guns,  while  the  Alabama  fired  about  370  shot  and  shell. 
The  Kearsarge  had  but  three  wounded,  one  mortally. 
The  loss  of  the  Alabama  was  never  ascertained  accur- 
ately, although  Semmes  reported  it  as  nine  killed  and 
twenty-one  wounded.  The  news  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Alabama  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
in  the  United  States,  and  Congress  passed  suitable 
resolutions  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
men.  Captain  Winslow  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
Commodore,  and  Lieutenant  Thornton  received  thirty 
numbers.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  Captain  Winslow  and  his  officers 
and  crew  for  having  *'sent  this  pest  of  the  ocean  to  her 
merited  doom,"  and  accompanying  the  letter  was  a 
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gift  of  $23,000  for  officers  and  crew,  $10,000  of  which 
was  assigned  to  the  commanding  officer. 

The  fight  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama 
was  a  contest  between  two  ships  as  nearly  equal  in  size, 
armament,  and  number  of  crew  as  was  possible,  while 
the  officers  of  each  vessel  had  been  trained  in  the  same 
military  school ;  but  the  Kearsarge  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  her  antagonist  in  the  character  of  her  crew 
and  in  their  moral  quality.  The  Alabama  was  manned 
by  adventurers  and  desperadoes  of  every  nation,  lack- 
ing discipline,  and  held  together  solely  by  mercenary 
motives.  Very  few  of  them  were  Americans,  and  those 
few  were  mainly  outcasts,  with  no  personal  interest  in 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  under  whose  flag  they 
had  enlisted  as  freebooters  in  search  of  adventure  and 
gain. 

But  of  the  163  men  that  fought  on  the  deck  of  the 
Kearsarge,  all  but  eleven  were  stxirdy  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land— of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  descendants  of  sires 
who  had,  mayhap,  fought  in  these  same  narrow  seas 
two  hundred  years  before,  when  Blake  and  Deane  car- 
ried the  red  cross  of  Old  England  in  triumph  through 
the  shattered  fleets  of  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  from 
Dunkirk  to  Portland  Bill,  or,  a  century  later,  with 
Paul  Jones  on  the  deck  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
These  fine  fellows  had  been  for  two  years  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  Lieutenant  Thornton,  Acting 
Master  Edward  E.  Preble,  a  grandson  of  Captain  Ed- 
ward Preble  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Kearsarge,  who,  by  constant  drill  and  inflexible 
discipline,  had  moulded  them  into  a  body  that  became 
an  invincible  fighting  imit  in  the  day  of  battle. 

H.  W.  Wilson,  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
in  his  Ironclads  in  Action  (p.  1 59),  well  says  of  this  case : 
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The  whole  history  of  naval  warfare  is  one  lesson  that  it 
is  men  and  not  ships  who  decide  the  issue,  and  that,  given  a 
superiority  in  seamen  and  officers  on  one  side,  that  side  is 
sure  to  win.  The  teaching  of  1 8 1 2  was  to  be  repeated  almost 
within  earshot  of  Portland. 

On  July  sth,  Captain  Winslow,  having  heard  that  the 
Confederate  steamer  Florida  was  off  the  coast  of  France, 
ran  up  the  English  Channel  in  search  of  her,  and,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  the  Navy  Department  telegraphed  him  at 
Cherbourg  to  fill  up  with  coal,  and,  keeping  his  depar- 
ture a  secret,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  southward  and 
westward  in  search  of  the  Florida,  which  was  beheved 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinique.  Carrying  out  these 
orders,  the  Kearsarge  sailed  from  Dover  Roads  on  Au- 
gust II,  1864,  and  having  received  information  that 
the  Florida  had  been  seen  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoxmd- 
land  Winslow  sailed  to  the  westward,  touching  at 
Fayal  on  August  23d  for  coal.  After  cruising  for  two 
months  without  meeting  the  Confederate  ships.  Cap- 
tain Winslow  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
the  Kearsarge  being  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  On  her 
way  home  she  put  in  at  St.  Thomas  for  supplies  and 
there  found  the  Wachusett,  Commander  Napoleon  Col- 
lins, with  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida  as  a  prize, 
captured  in  the  Bay  of  San  Salvador,  Brazil,  on  Octo- 
ber 7th.  The  surgeon  and  sixteen  of  the  crew  of  the 
Confederate  vessel  were  taken  on  board  as  passengers 
and  the  Kearsarge  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  Captain 
Winslow  and  his  officers  and  crew  were  received  with 
distinguished  public  honors. 

After  the  end  of  the  war  the  Kearsarge  was  thor- 
oughly repaired  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  In  1866, 
while  she  was  on  the  European  station,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  George  Dewey  was  assigned  to  the  Kear- 
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sarge  as  her  executive  officer.  In  1868,  she  returned  to 
Boston,  and  after  repairs  was  put  in  commission  by 
Commander  James  S.  Thornton,  who  had  been  her 
executive  officer  in  her  fight  with  the  Alabama.  For 
the  next  two  years  the  Kearsarge  was  in  the  Pacific 
squadron,  and  from  1871  to  1873  was  repairing  at 
Mare  Island,  California.  From  1874  to  1877  she  was 
in  the  Asiatic  squadron,  commanded  by  Commander 
David  B.  Harmony,  who  brought  her  home  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  she  was  repaired.  During  1880- 
82  the  Kearsarge  was  on  the  North  Atlantic  station, 
imder  Commanders  H.  E.  Picking  and  George  B.  White ; 
and  from  1883  to  1886  on  the  European  station  imder 
Commanders  W.  R.  Bridgman  and  Charles  D.  Sigsbee. 
From  1887  to  1888  the  Kearsarge  was  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  under  repairs,  and  on  February  10, 
1894,  while  in  command  of  Commander  Oscar  F.  Hyer- 
man,  on  her  way  from  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti,  to  Blue- 
.  fields,  Nicaragua,  unfortxmately  ran  on  Roncador  Reef 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  The 
colors  of  the  Kearsarge  were  recovered,  and  on  June 
19,  1894,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama,  they  were  pre- 
sented to  a  representative  of  the  Navy  Department  in 
the  New  York  Exchange  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  well-known  citizens,  all  business  being  sus- 
pended for  an  hotu*  for  the  ceremony. 


John  Ancrum  Winslow  was  bom  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  the  19th  of  November,  181 1,  a  descendant  from 
a  brother  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth 
Colony.     He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  loth 
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February,  1827,  became  a  passed  midshipman  ist  of 
June,  1833,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1839.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  took  part  in 
the  naval  expeditions  against  Tabasco,  Tampico,  and 
Tuspan,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz.  For 
his  gallantry  in  action  he  was  given  command  of  the 
schooner  Union,  captured  at  Tampico  and  taken  into 
the  service  as  the  Morris.  She  was  subsequently  lost 
on  a  reef  off  Vera  Cruz,  i6th  December,  1846.  Lieu- 
tenant Winslow  was  executive  officer  of  the  Saratoga  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1848-49;  he  was  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  in  1849-50 ;  and  in  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  Pacific  station  in  185 1-55.  He  was  promoted  to 
commander,  14th  September,  1855,  and  was  ordered  to 
the  Mississippi  flotilla  in  1861,  but  was  disabled  by  a 
serious  accident  and  was  unable  to  serve.  He  was 
commissioned  captain,  1 6th  July,  1862,  and  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Kearsarge  in  1863.  After  the 
war  Commodore  Winslow  commanded  the  Gulf  squad- 
ron, 1866-67;  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, 1868-69;  ^^d,  being  promoted  to  Rear- Admiral, 
2d  March,  1870,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  in  1870-72.  After  his  return  from  the  Pa- 
cific he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  29th  September,  1873. 

On  March  2,  1895,  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  two  first-class  battle-ships,  the  Kentucky  and  the 
Kearsarge.  These  sister  ships  were  built  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company.  Their 
keels  were  laid  June  30,  1896,  and  they  were  launched 
March  24,  1898,  in  the  presence  of  eighteen  thousand 
persons,  including  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  his 
staff.     The  Kearsarge  was  christened  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
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Winslow,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Winslow,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  gallant  Captain  Winslow  who 
sunk  the  Alahamia  in  1865. 

The  Kearsarge  is  368  feet  long,  72  feet  2.5  inches  in 
beam,  naval  displacement,  11,525  tons;  mean  draught, 
23i  feet ;  10,000  horse-power;  coal  capacity,  1 2 10  tons ; 
contract  speed,  16  knots.  Her  armament  is  four  ij- 
inch  and  four  8-inch  breech-loading  rifles;  secondary 
battery,  fourteen  5*inch  rapid-fire  rifles;  a\ixiliary  bat- 
tery, twenty  6-pounders,  four  Gatling  guns,  and  one 
field  gun.  The  complement  is  511  officers  and  men. 
The  four  guns  of  the  main  battery  are  mounted  in  two 
two-storied  (superimposed)  turrets  of  hardened  steel  of 
fifteen  to  seventeen  inches  in  thickness,  all  these  guns 
arranged  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  if  needed,  thus 
giving  a  tremendous  concentration  of  fire.  The  upper 
8-inch  guns  are  housed  within  steel  walls  nine  inches 
thick  and  eleven  inches  where  the  guns  come  out  of  the 
shields.  The  5*rnch  guns  are  placed  behind  a  solid 
breastwork  of  six-inch  steel,  separated  from  each  other 
by  dividing  walls  of  two  inches  of  steel,  to  prevent 
bursting  shells  from  flying  about.  The  6-pounders  are 
on  the  berthnleck,  well  forward  and  aft,  and  upon  the 
superstructure-deck  above  the  5 -inch  guns,  each  of 
these  having  a  small  shield.  The  i -pounders  and  Gat- 
lings  are  placed  in  the  military  tops. 

The  hull  is  protected  by  a  belt  174  feet  long  of 
armor  16^  inches  in  thickness,  which  tapers  to  g^ 
inches  four  feet  below  the  water-line.  Forward  and 
aft  of  this  midship  armor  the  protection  diminishes  to 
4  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  two  athwartship 
bulkheads,  forward  and  aft,  one  10  inches  thick,  the 
other  12,  turning  inboard  from  the  16^  inch  armor, 
that  terminates   against   the  heavy  barbettes  which 
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rise,  for  the  main  battery,  from  the  protective  deck. 
On  top  of  these  heavy  walls  is  a  flat  protective  deck 
of  steel  2  J  inches  thick,  which  covers  the  engines  and 
machinery.  There  is  an  inner  belt  of  cellulose  carried 
forward  and  aft  to  the  ends  of  the  ship.  The  two 
sets  of  engines  are  triple  expansion,  driving  twin 
screws  in  separate  water-tight  compartments,  and  she 
has  ninety  auxiliary  engines.  The  conning-tower, 
just  below  the  pilot  house  and  abaft  the  forward 
turret,  is  protected  by  ten  inches  of  armor.  The  cost 
of  the  Kearsarge  was  $2,250,000. 

In  1900,  under  Captain  William  M.  Folger,  the  Kear- 
sarge was  the  flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  Norman  H. 
Farquhar  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  She  was 
also  attached  to  Rear-Admiral  Francis  J.  Higginson's 
squadron,  under  command  of  Captain  Joseph  N.  Hemp- 
hill, during  the  manoeuvres  on  otu-  northern  coast  in 
the  summer  of  1902. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   CONFEDERATE    NAVY 

The  Sumter 

ON  February  4,  1861,  delegates  from  the  six 
Southern  States  that  up  to  that  time  had 
seceded  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
adopted  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.  These  States  in  the  order  of 
their  secession  were:  South  Carolina,  December  20, 
i860;  Mississippi,  January  9,  r86r;  Florida,  January 
loth;  Alabama,  January  nth;  Georgia,  January  1 8th; 
and  Louisiana,  January  26th,  These  were  followed  by 
Texas,  February  ist;  Arkansas,  May  6th;  Tennessee, 
May  8th;  and  Virginia,  June  igth. 

With  the  secession  of  the  seaboard  States  the  navy 
yards  at  Norfolk  and  at  Pensacola  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates,  and  before  their  Congress  had  con- 
stituted either  of  the  Cabinet  Departments  they  passed 
a  resolution,  on  February  14,  1861,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  procure  the  attendance 
at  Montgomery  of  all  such  persons  versed  in  naval 
affairs  as  they  might  deem  advisable  to  consult  with. 
Acting  upon  this,  telegrams  were  at  once  sent  by  C.  M. 
Conrad,  chairman  of  that  Committee,  to  a  number  of 
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United  States  naval  officers  of  Southern  birth,  whose 
sympathies  were  supposed  to  be  with  their  States,  re- 
questing them  to  come  to  Montgomery  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

Among  the  first  officers  to  respond  to  this  call  was 
Commander  Raphael  Semmes,  who  was  then  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  been  for  some  time  on  duty  at  the 
Lighthouse  Board.  On  February  15th,  Semmes  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
at  once  reported  to  Jefferson  Davis  at  Montgomery. 
His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Captains  Rousseau, 
Tatnall,  Hollins,  Ingraham,  and  Randolph,  and  Com- 
manders Farrand,  Brent,  and  Hartstene.  Commander 
Semmes  was  commissioned  by  President  Jefferson 
Davis  on  February  21,  1861,  and  was  directed  to  re- 
pair to  New  York  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  of 
war. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  after  receiving  his  new 
commission  Semmes  returned  north,  stopping  over  at 
Washington  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  improving  the  occasion  to  visit  the  Navy 
Yard  to  learn  what  was  being  done  there.  He  also  ex- 
amined the  machinery  of  the  arsenal  and  conferred 
with  the  mechanics  whom  he  desired  to  send  South, 
without  interference  by  those  in  charge.  Semmes  then 
proceeded  to  New  York  to  fulfil  his  mission  in  the  pur- 
chase of  arms.  From  that  city  he  wrote  to  President 
Davis  that  he  "found  the  people  everywhere  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  contract  with  him.*'  Semmes 
purchased  large  quantities  of  percussion-caps  in  New 
York,  and  sent  them  to  Montgomery  by  express  with- 
out any  disguise.  He  also  made  contracts  for  bat- 
teries of  light  artillery,  powder,  and  other  munitions  of 
war  in  New  York  and  in  Connecticut,  and  succeeded  in 
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getting  large  quantities  of  the  powder  shipped.  It  was 
agreed  between  the  contractors  and  Commander 
Semmes  that  a  certain  private  code  should  be  used  in 
telegraphing  to  Montgomery  to  avoid  suspicion* 
Semmes  actually  made  a  contract  for  the  removal 
south  of  a  complete  set  of  machinery  for  rifling  cannon, 
with  the  requisite  workmen  to  put  it  in  operation. 
"Some  of  these  men,**  says  Captain  Semmes,  ''who 
would  thus  have  sold  body  and  soul  to  me  for  a  suffi- 
cient consideration,  occupied  high  social  positions  and 
were  men  of  wealth,"  but  Semmes  never  revealed  their 
names. 

Under  the  act  passed  February  21,  186 1,  President 
Davis  appointed,  as  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
Hon,  Stephen  Mallory,  who  had  just  resigned  his  seat 
as  Senator  from  Florida,  and  who  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee  of  Congress,  The  new  Secre- 
tary found  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  great  war  with  a 
number  of  naval  officers  at  his  disposal,  but  until  after 
the  capture  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  in  the  following 
April,  he  had  neither  ships,  men,  nor  ordnance. 

Secretary  Mallory  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  possession  of  sea-power  in  the  approaching  con- 
flict, and  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Northern  States 
over  the  Confederacy  in  that  direction,  Spencer  Wil- 
kinson, in  his  War  and  Policy,  p.  34,  after  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  whole  South  by  its  peculiar  social 
system  was  ahnost  a  ready-made  army — a  military 
machine  easily  put  together  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
almost  absolute  President,  experienced  as  a  soldier  and 
a  military  organizer — ^goes  on  to  say,  with  great  truth : 


One  weapon,  however  the  North  possessed  which  the 
South  had  not — a  navy.     Not  a  ship  nor  a  man  went  over 
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to  the  Confederates »  though  a  good  many  o£6cers  passed 
from  one  service  to  the  other.  The  decisive  factor  in  the 
war,  the  explanation  of  the  collapse  of  the  South,  was  the 
possession  of  a  navy  by  the  North  and  the  lack  of  a  navy 
on  the  part  of  the  Gonfedermcy, 

To  remedy  their  deficiency  in  ships,  on  March  17, 
1 86 1,  Secretary  Mallory  ordered  ComniaiKiers  L.  Rous- 
seau and  E.  Farrand  to  New  Orleans  to  purchase  ^^r 
contract  for  constructing  ten  steam  gunboats  for  coast 
defence,  authorized  by  the  Confederate  Congress,  and 
under  these  orders  the  Sumter^  the  first  Confederate 
cruiser,  was  despatched  to  sea.  The  Commission  found 
at  New  Orleans  two  merchant  steamers,  the  Habana, 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Habafta,  both  of  which  they  pur- 
chased in  April,  the  fii^t  becoming  the  Sumter,  the 
second  the  McRae.  On  April  2  2d,  Commander  Semmes 
took  command  of  the  Sumter  with  the  following  offi- 
cers: Lieutenants,  John  M.  KeU,  R,  T,  Chapman,  John 
M.  Stribling,  and  William  E,  Evans ;  Paymaster,  Henry 
Myers;  Surgeon,  Francis  L,  Gait;  Midshipmen,  W,  A. 
Hicks,  R,  F.  Armstrong,  A.  G,  Hudgins,  J*  F,  Holderi, 
and  J.  D.  Wilson;  First  Lieutenant  of  Marines,  B.  K. 
Howell.  The  Sumter  was  of  437  tons  register,  184  feet 
long,  30  feet  beam,  and  barkantine  rigged.  Her  speed 
was  from  nine  to  ten  knots,  and  she  could  stow  only 
coal  enough  for  eight  days*  steaming.  Her  battery  ^^as 
one  8-inch  shell  pivot-gim  and  four  24^5  in  broadside. 
The  instructions  given  Commander  Semmes  were  to 
**do  the  enemy's  commerce  the  greatest  injury  in  the 
shortest  time/' 

By  the  ist  of  June,  1861,  Semmes  was  ready  for  sea, 
and  the  Sumter  ran  down  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes  of 
the  Mississippi  to  await  a  chance  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Union  blockaders.     It  was  not  until  June 
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30th,  however,  that  an  opportunity  was  presented, 
when  the  Brooklyn,  having  gone  off  to  the  southward 
in  pursuit  of  a  strange  sail,  the  Sumter  dashed  out  of 
Pass  k  r  Outre  and  was  weU  over  the  bar  before  she  was 
discovered.  The  Brooklyn  at  once  started  in  chase, 
keeping  up  her  pursuit  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when,  finding  that  the  Sumter  was  running  away 
from  her,  she  abandoned  the  chase  and  returned  to  her 
station,  and  the  first  Ck)nfederate  vessel  of  war  had 
commenced  a  cruise  that,  although  brief,  was  to  be 
very  notable,  both  from  the  direct  injury  inflicted  upon 
our  commerce  and  for  the  moral  effect  produced  by 
the  daring  raid. 

On  July  3d,  the  StmUer  captured  and  burned  the 
bark  Golden  Rocket  of  Maine,  A  few  days  later  she 
captured  the  brigantines  Cuba  and  Machias,  and, 
shortly  after,  the  Sumter  took  into  Cienfuegos  six 
prizes,  but  was  refused  permission  by  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities to  leave  them  there  to  await  the  decision  of  a 
Confederate  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  these  vessels  were 
subsequently  delivered  up  to  their  original  owners. 

Semmes  sailed  from  Cuba  for  the  Spanish  Main, 
going  as  far  south  as  Maranham,  Brazil,  and  then  made 
for  Martinique,  during  these  fifty-five  days  taking  a 
number  of  prizes,  which  he  burned.  On  November 
13  th,  the  Sumter  went  in  to  St.  Pierre  for  coal,  and 
while  there  the  United  States  steamship  Iroquois,  Com- 
mander James  S.  Palmer,  arrived.  Captain  Palmer 
protested  to  the  Governor  of  Martinique  against  "a 
vessel  engaged  in  pirating  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States"  being  permitted  to  coal  *' under  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag  and  with  the  immunities 
of  a  French  port,"  and  requested  that  she  be  required 
to  leave  the  port,  but  the  Governor  "  would  not  refuse 
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an  anchorage  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  States  of  the 
South/*  diplomatically  tendering  the  same  hospitalities 
to  the  Iroquois.  Captain  Palmer  went  to  sea,  after 
having  arranged  with  the  captain  of  the  American 
schooner  Windward  in  the  harbor  to  notify  him  by 
signal  if  the  Sutnier  sailed.  ^H 

After  nine  days  of  this  blockade,  Semmes  went  to^^ 
sea  on  the  night  of  October  23d.  He  had  learned  that 
the  Windward  was  to  bum  two  lights  if  the  Sumkr 
steered  south  and  one  light  if  she  steered  north.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  steered  south  until  the  two  lights  were 
shown,  and  then  ran  close  inshore,  under  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains  that  came  down  to  the  sea.  As  the 
Iroquois  went  off  south  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
Semmes  doubled  and  stood  to  the  northward,  thus 
shrewdly  escaping  from  his  enemy.  The  Sumier  was 
now  kept  to  the  eastward,  and  off  the  island  of 
Dominica  the  ship  MonUnorencie,  with  a  cargo  of  coal 
on  English  account  was  captured  and  bonded  for 
$20,000.  Three  other  prizes  were  also  taken  during 
the  run  across  the  Atlantic. 

On  January  4,  1862,  the  Sumier  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor of  Cadiz,  Spain,  and  the  next  day  Semmes  received 
a  peremptory  order  to  proceed  to  sea  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  this  Commander  Semmes  replied  that 
his  ship  was  crippled ;  that  he  had  forty-three  prisoners 
on  board  that  he  desired  to  hand  over  to  the  United 
States  Consul ;  and  that  he  claimed  the  same  hospital- 
ity as  was  accorded  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

After  an  exchange  of  several  communications,  orders 
came  from  Madrid  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  be  landed 
and  the  Sumter  to  be  taken  to  Carracca,  eight  miles 
east  of  Cadiz,  for  such  repairs  as  would  suffice  to 
keep  her  afloat.     This  was  done,  and  on  January  1 7th 
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Semmes  received  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  Carracca 
within  six  hours.  On  his  way  over  to  Gibraltar  the 
Sumter  made  two  prizes,  arriving  there,  January  19, 
1862. 

At  Gibraltar  the  authorities  closed  the  market  for 
coal  to  the  Sumter,  and,  as  the  ship  was  immediately 
blockaded  by  the  United  States  ships  Tuscarora,  Kear^ 
sarge,  and  Ino,  Semmes,  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Mason,  the  Confederate  envoy  at  London,  decided,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  escape,  to  lay  the  Sumter  up  and 
pay  off  her  crew.  This  was  done,  and  so  ended  a  cruise 
of  six  months,  in  which  time  eighteen  vessels  had  been 
captured,  of  which  eight  were  btimed  and  the  others 
released  or  bonded. 

On  April  13th,  Commander  Semmes  started  for  Lon- 
don, whence  he  soon  sailed  for  Nassau,  intending  to 
take  passage  in  a  blockade-runner  for  the  Confederacy, 
but  at  Nassau  he  received  orders  to  return  to  England 
and  take  command  of  the  Alabama. 

Later  in  the  war  the  Sumter  was  sold  at  Gibraltar 
under  process  of  law  for  charges  against  her  for  stores 
furnished  by  tradesmen,  and  being  purchased  by  Brit- 
ish merchants  she  was  fitted  out  tmder  another  name 
as  a  blockade-runner,  and  made  one  or  two  successful 
voyages. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE       ALABAMA 


IN  June,  1861,  Captain  J.  D.  BuUcx^k,  naval  agent  of 
the  Confederate  States,  closed  negotiations  with 
Messrs,  Laird  &  Co.»  of  the  Birkenhead  Shipyards, 
opposite  Liverpool,  for  the  building  of  a  small  steam 
sloop-of-war  on  a  model  he  provided,  at  the  price  of 
;£47.5oo.  The  ship  was  laid  down  as  **No,  290/'  and 
while  she  was  building,  our  Minister.  Mr.  Adams,  pro- 
tested earnestly  to  the  British  government  against  her 
eonstmction  as  an  evident  breach  of  neutrality,  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  vessel  was  com- 
pleted, and  on  July  29,  1862,  she  steamed  hurrieflly 
out  of  the  Mersey  without  her  armament,  a  few  hou 
before  the  British  Foreign  Office  sent  down  orders  to 
detain  her.  To  give  color  to  the  pretence  that  this  was 
merely  a  trial  trip,  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentle-^ 
men  were  taken  on  board,  who  were  sent  back  to  Liv< 
pool  from  Anglesea,  the  Alabama  keeping  on  her  wa; 
down-channeL 

On  August  6th,  she  arrived  at  Terceira  in  the  Azores, 
where  she  was  joined  by  the  bark  Agrippifm  with  h 
armament  and  stores,  and  a  day  or  two  later  the 
steamer  Bahama  came  in  with  her  officers  and  crew. 
By  August  24th,  armament,  stores^  and  crew  had  been 
transferred  to  the  **  290/*  and  Captain  Raphael  Semmes 
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hoisted  hts  flag  and  put  her  in  commission  as  the  Con- 
federate States  cruiser  Alahafna.  The  officers  were: 
Captain,  Raphael  Semmes;  First  Lieutenant,  J.  M, 
Kell;  Lieutenants,  R.  F.  Armstrong,  J.  D.  Wilson, 
Arthur  Sinclair,  and  John  Lowe,  with  a  long  list  of 
midshipmen  and  engineers.  The  Alabama  was  of  1040 
tons,  220  feet  long,  and  32  feet  beam.  She  was  bark- 
an  tine  rigged,  wnth  an  armament  of  six  32-pounders  in 
broadside,  a  loo-pounder  Blakely  rifle  on  the  forecastle, 
and  an  8-inch-shell  gun  abaft  the  mainmast.  She  had 
a  speed  of  ten  knots  under  sail,  or  eleven  and  a  half 
knots  under  sail  and  steam. 

The  Alabama  made  her  d&yuX  as  a  commerce-de- 
stroyer off  Fayal,  capturing  twelve  whalers  in  those 
waters  before  she  was  headed  for  the  Newfoundland 
Banks  in  search  of  larger  prey.  On  October  3d  she 
burned  the  ship  Brilliant,  laden  with  wheat,  and  the 
next  day  she  captured  the  Emily  Farmtm  with  a  Brit- 
ish cargo  on  board,  and,  bonding  her,  sent  her  to  New 
York,  where  upon  her  arrival  she  brought  the  news  that 
Semmes  was  again  on  the  war-path  near  our  shores. 
Between  October  3d  and  aist,  the  Alabama  made  six- 
teen captures,  and  then,  before  the  naval  vessels  that 
had  been  despatched  in  haste  could  reach  the  Banks, 
she  bore  away  to  the  southward  and  put  in  to  Port  de 
France,  Martinique. 

The  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto  made  her  ap- 
pearance off  Martinique  while  the  Alabama  was  there, 
but  Semmes  slipped  out  of  port  and  escaped  from  his 
slower  enemy,  making  for  the  Spanish  Main,  At  Blan- 
quilla,  Venezuela,  the  Alabama  coaled  from  a  tender 
and  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  lying  in  wait 
between  San  Domingo  and  Hayti  for  one  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia treasure  steamers  bound  from  Colon  to  New 
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York.  On  December  7.  1862.  she  captured  the  stesn- 
ship  Ariel,  outward  bound  from  Xew  York  with  dve 
hundred  passengers,  but,  after  taking  S9500  in  cash 
from  her  safe,  Semmes  released  her  under  a  bond  ::r 
$261,000,  payable  after  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  Alabama  next  ran  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexicc'  and 
appeared  off  Galveston  on  January  1 1,  1863.  Semr-.es 
had  learned  from  newspapers  found  on  board  the  A'-iV: 
of  the  expedition  General  Banks  was  about  to  sen-i 
from  Xew  Orleans  against  Galveston,  and  he  hopeti  ::■ 
be  able  to  pick  up  some  of  the  transports.  The  bLxk- 
ading  squadron,  tmder  command  of  Commodore  Henry 
H.  Bell,  included  the  Brooklyn,  Hatteras.  Lieuteruint- 
Commander  Homer  C.  Blake;  Cayuga,  Sciotn,  ani 
several  of  the  smaller  vessels.  About  noon  the  mast- 
head lookout  of  the  Brooklyn  reported  a  three-mastei 
schrx^ner  or  a  bark  making  for  the  port.  As  the  Bred- 
lyn  was  having  new  grate-bars  put  in  and  had  n? 
stCi'im,  the  Commodore  signalled  the  Hatter  as,  a  fra-Z 
sirU^-whcel,  purchased  steamer.  t'>  run  ott  to  invostiz  ■-':v 
ttK;  stranger.  Captain  Blake  started,  an  i  the  str:.r.^-e 
vessel  was  seen  t-~;  be  making  sail  as  if  t».^  escaro.  B  " 
8.;50  P.M.,  when  fully  twenty  miles  fr-.-^m  the  neo:. 
Semmes  sl-'We-l  -I^'-ati.  and  Blake,  coming  ^'ithin  h.^:'. 
asked.  "What  ship  is  that'*'  The  reply  was.  "Her 
Britannic  Ma;es:y's  ship  Pctrd^  "\  will  seni  a  r-:.: 
on  b'';ar  1  y~u."  replie  !  B'ake.  and.  as  he  I.-^were:  h:s 
boat.  5e-rr.mes.  wh:-  ha!  been  man-xuvrine  t-:v  -obtain  .1 
raking  p-^siti-n.  hai'.e  !.  **  This  is  the  C'^nfe-ierate  States 
steamer  .4.*:^.:;;:.^."  an.:  immediately  p:>ured  in  a  broad- 
side. 

Although  the  Hr.y.-s^zs  was  senr-usly  injured  bv  the 
first  br:.adsi  le  she  resp  -nie::  vigorously,  and  Captain 
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Blake  endeavored  to  close,  with  a  view  of  boarding,  but 
Semmes  steamed  ahead  and  crossed  the  bows  of  the 
HatteraSj  raking  her,  and  then  taking  a  position  on  the 
other  side.  The  fire  of  the  Alabama  was  very  accurate^ 
and  the  Hatieras  soon  had  her  walking-beam  shot  away, 
while  she  was  repeatedly  hulled  and  was  on  fire  in  sev- 
eral places.  This  unequal  combat  continued  for  thir- 
teen minutes,  when  Captain  Blake,  finding  that  his 
vessel  was  sinking,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  sur- 
render and  ask  for  assistance.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
the  Hatieras  went  bow  first  to  the  bottom,  just  as  the 
last  man  was  transferred  from  her  to  the  Alabama.  In 
this  engagement  the  Hatieras  had  two  killed,  while  the 
Alabama  had  but  one  wounded.  The  Confederate  ship 
at  once  made  for  Jamaica,  where  the  prisoners  were 
paroled  and  landed  at  Port  Royal. 

The  noise  of  the  battle  brought  the  Union  fleet  out  at 
once,  but  they  cruised  all  night  without  finding  the 
Hatieras  or  the  mysterious  stranger.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  the  masts  of  a  sunken  vessel  were  found 
with  the  tops  awash,  which  proved  to  be  the  unfortu- 
nate Hatieras. 

On  January  asth,  the  Alabatna  sailed  from  Kingston 
for  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  during  which  she 
destroyed  twenty -three  vessels,  and  converted  one,  the 
Conrad,  into  a  cruiser,  which  Semmes  renamed  the 
Tuscaloosa.  He  then  ran  over  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
with  the  Tuscaloosa t  capturing  two  more  prizes;  and, 
on  July  28,  1863,  the  Alabama  put  into  Saldanha  Bay 
after  taking  the  bark  Sea  Bride,  which  vessel,  with  her 
cargo,  he  sold  toan  English  merchant  at  Angra  Pequena, 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Alabama  cruised 
in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  the  China  Sea,  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  but  as  American  ships  were  now  nearly  all 
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sailing  tinder  British  colors,  few  captures  were  made. 

Tiring  at  last  of  this  monotonous  and  profitless  work* 
Semmes  ran  over  to  the  Brazil  coast,  where  he  made 
two  prizes;  the  ship  Tycoon,  taken  April  27,  1864,  being. 
the  last  of  the  Alabama's  victims.  ^ 

By  great  good  fortune  the  Alabama  had  thus  far 
eluded  all  the  various  ships-of-war  sent  in  pursuit  of 
her,  but  the  pitcher  that  goes  once  too  often  to  the  well 
may  haply  be  broken,  and  Semmes  had  now  expended 
his  luck.  On  June  11,  1864,  the  Confederate  ship  came 
to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  France,  and  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  12th,  Captain  John  Ancrum 
Winslow,  of  the  United  States  steamship  Kearsarge, 
received  a  telegram  at  Flushing  from  Mr.  Dayton,  our 
Minister  to  France,  informing  him  that  the  Alabama 
was  at  Cherbourg,  Hurriedly  getting  his  liberty  men 
on  board,  Captain  Winslow  got  under  way  and»  steam- 
ing to  Dover  for  despatches,  appeared  off  Cherbourg  on 
Tuesday,  the  fourteenth. 

Semmes  determined  to  fight  the  Kearsarge,  as  the 
two  ships  were  very  equally  matched,  and,  after  mak- 
ing every  preparation  through  the  week,  he  steamed 
out  of  the  harbor  on  S\mday,  the  19th  of  Jime,  at  10,20 

A.M. 

The  French  ironclad  Cotifonne  and  the  English  yacht 
Deerhoimd  accompanied  the  Alabama  from  the  harbor, 
keeping  out  of  the  line  of  fire  after  the  action  com- 
menced. Just  before  the  battle  began.  Captain  Semmes 
called  all  hands  aft  and,  moiinting  a  gun-carriage,  said; 


I 

i 
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Officers  and  seamen  of  the  Alabama:  You  have  at  length 
another  opportunity  of  meeting  the  enemy — the  first  that 
has  been  presented  to  you  since  you  sank  the  Haiteras!  In 
the  meantime,  you  have  been  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  you  have  destroyed  and  driven 
for  protection  under  neutral  flags  one  half  of  the  enemy's 
commerce,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  covered  every 
sea.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which  yoti  may  well  be 
proud,  and  a  grateful  country  will  not  be  unmindful  of  it. 
The  name  of  your  ship  has  become  a  household  word  where* 
ever  civilization  extends !  Shall  that  name  be  tarnished  by 
defeat  ?  The  thing  is  impossible !  Remember  that  you  are 
in  the  English  Channel,  the  theatre  of  so  much  of  the  naval 
glory  of  our  race,  and  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon 
you*  The  flag  that  floats  over  you  is  that  of  a  young  re- 
public which  bids  defiance  to  her  enemies  whenever  and 
wherever  found!  Show  the  world  that  you  know  how  to 
uphold  it  I     Go  to  your  quarters. 


The  Kearsarge,  to  avoid  any  question  of  fighting  in 
neutral  waters,  stood  out  to  sea  until  she  was  fully 
seven  miles  from  land,  when,  at  10.50  a.m.,  she  turned, 
and  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  each  other  the  com- 
bat was  opened  by  the  Alabanm,  to  which  the  Kearsarge 
almost  immediately  responded.  The  two  ships,  steam- 
ing around  in  a  common  centre  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  of  about  eighteen  hundred  yards,  now  engaged 
with  their  starboard  batteries  with  great  vigor,  gradu* 
ally  reducing  the  distance  to  about  nine  hundred  yards, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  action  to  less  than  six  hundred 
yards. 

Early  in  the  action  a  shot  from  the  Kearsarge  carried 
away  the  Alabama's  gaflf  and  colors,  but  the  flag  was  at 
once  hoisted  at  the  mizzenmast  head.  Although  the 
Alabama  had  a  well- trained  crew,  the  proficiency  of  the 
Kearsarge* s  gunnery  was  very  notable,  and  her  two  11- 
inch  pivot-guns  were  admirably  ser\*ed.  One  of  these 
shells,  entering  the  port  of  the  Alabamans  8-inch  gun, 
swept  a  portion  of  the  crew  away;  another  entered 
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the  same  port,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  several, 
while  a  third  shell  quickly  followed  in  the  same  place. 
Another  shell  entered  the  wardroom  and,  sweeping 
away  the  table  on  which  Assistant-Surgeon  Llewellyn 

was  operating,  entered  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship  and, 
exploding,  blew  a  hole  through  the  ship. 

Observing  that  the  after  pivot-gun  of  the  Kearsarge 
was  doing  so  much  injury  to  his  vessel.  Captain  Semnies 
offered  a  reward  to  any  gun's  crew  that  woidd  silence  it. 
The  Aldbaifia^s  battery  was  accordingly  turned  on  the 
well-served  pivot-gun  of  the  enemy,  but  without  avail, 
for  it  continued  pouring  in  its  deadly  fire  with  admir- 
able precision. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Alabmna  was  so  seriously  cut 
up  that  Captain  Semmes  made  sail,  and  with  the  aid  of 
steam  endeavored  to  run  inshore,  sending  First  Lieu- 
tenant Kell  below  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
ship,  Kell  soon  returned  and  reported  that  she  could 
not  float  ten  minutes.  '*  Then,  sir,  cease  firing,  shorten 
sail,  and  haul  down  the  colors/*  said  Semmes.  Mean- 
while, Captain  Winslow  steered  across  the  bow  of  the 
Confederate  and  was  just  about  to  pour  in  a  raking 
fire,  when  the  Alabamans  colors  were  hauled  down,  and 
a  boat  was  despatched  with  Master's  Mate  Fullam  and 
a  few  of  the  slightly  wounded  to  inform  Captain  Wins- 
low  of  her  sinking  condition.  Boats  were  at  once  sent 
from  the  Kearsarge,  and  as  the  Deerhound  approached 
she  was  requested  by  Captain  Winslow  to  assist  in 
saving  the  men. 

At  this  moment  the  Alabama  settled  by  the  stem  and 
went  to  the  bottom.  Her  crew  jumped  overboard  to 
save  their  lives  and  were  all  picked  up,  forty-two  by 
the  Deerhouitd,  including  Semmes  and  fourteen  officers, 
and  the  others  by  the  Kearsarge  and  a  French  pilot- 
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boat.  Captain  Winslow  had  expected  that  those  saved 
by  the  yacht  would  be  placed  on  board  the  Kearsarge, 
but  the  Deerhound  gradually  edged  away,  and  then, 
under  full  steam,  ran  for  Southampton,  where  Semmes 
and  his  officers  and  men  were  landed.  Minister  Adams 
made  a  formal  request  that  these  men  be  given  up, 
but  the  British  government  declined,  claiming  that  it 
could  not  do  so  consistently  with  international  law. 
Captain  Semmes  reported  his  loss  to  Commodore 
Samuel  Barron,  at  Paris,  as  nine  killed  and  twenty- 
one  wotmded. 

Captain  Semmes  was  landed  from  the  Deerhound  at 
Southampton,  and  he  soon  afterward  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  lionized  by  those  of  the  English  who 
sympathized  with  the  South,  and  was  presented  with 
swords  and  fSted  as  though  he  had  come  from  a  victori- 
ous fight.  Semmes  soon  sailed  for  Mexico,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  Confederacy,  was  made  Rear-Admiral 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  squadron  operating  on 
the  James  River. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Richmond,  Semmes  made 
his  way  to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  he  was  one  of 
those  who  capitulated  with  General  Johnston's  army. 
He  then  returned  to  Mobile  and  opened  a  law  office, 
and  on  December  15,  1865,  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  Secretary  Welles  and  imprisoned  as  a  traitor  who 
had  avoided  trial  by  his  escape  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Alabama.  He  was,  however,  subsequently  re- 
leased, under  the  third  of  the  President's  amnesty 
proclamations,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  judge  of 
the  probate  court  of  Mobile  Coimty,  but  an  order  from 
President  Johnson  forbade  him  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  office.  Semmes  then  became  editor  of  a 
daily  paper  in   Mobile,   and  subsequently  wrote  an 
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account  of  his  cruise  in  two  books  entitled,  The  Cruise  of  • 
the  *' Alabama'*  and  ''Sumter''  (1864) ;  Memoirs  of  Ser- 
vice  Afloat  During  Hie  War  Between  tlte  States  (1869). 
He  died  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  August  30,  1877. 

J.  T.  Scharf,  the  historian  of  the  Confederate  navy, 
in  summing  up  the  operations  of  the  Confederate 
cruisers  and  privateers  during  the  Civil  War,  gives  a 
list  of  258  vessels  captured  and  either  bonded  or  de- 
stroyed. These  vessels  aggregated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  and  represented  a  value  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  dollars. 

i\s  an  offset  to  this,  the  Federal  vessels  captured  1 149 
blockade-nmners,  beside  six  rams  and  ironclads.  In 
addition  there  were  1504  vessels  burned  and  wrecked. 
The  total  value  of  these  vessels  was  $46,329,543. 

The  second  Alabatna  is  a  first-class  battle-ship  of 
11,565  tons  displacement.  Her  keel  was  laid  at  the 
shipyard  of  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  December  2, 
1896,  and  she  was  launched  May  18,  1898.  She  is  368 
feet  long,  with  a  maximum  beam  of  72  feet,  2.5  inches, 
a  freeboard  of  19^-  feet  forward  and  13^  feet  aft,  and  a 
mean  draught  of  23  feet.  The  Alabama  has  twin 
screws,  driven  by  two  sets  of  powerful  triple-expansion 
engines  of  11,366  independent  horse-power.  The  coal 
capacity  is  1200  tons,  and  the  ship  has  a  speed  of  17.013 
knots. 

Her  main  battery  is  four  13 -inch  breech-loading  rifles 
in  two  turrets,  protected  by  fifteen  inches  of  Harv^ey- 
ized  steel,  and  fourteen  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns  in  case- 
mates behind  six  inches  of  steel  armor.  Four  of  these 
are  in  two  heavily  armored  citadels  amidships.  The 
fire  of  the  four  13-inch  guns  can  be  concentrated  upon 
a  point  about  sixty  feet  off  the  beam  on  either  side. 
Each  hardened  steel  shot  weighs  iioo  pounds,  and  has 
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an  impulse  of  33.62 7 -foot  tons.  Her  complement  is 
490  men. 

Protection  to  the  hull  is  provided  by  a  seven-and-a- 
half -foot  water-line  belt,  half  tmder  water  at  normal 
draught,  which  reaches  from  abreast  the  after  turret 
forward  to  the  stem.  This  steel  armor  tapers  from 
sixteen  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  Above 
the  water-line  the  sides  are  reinforced  by  five  and  a 
half  inches  of  steel  reaching  to  the  upper  deck.  There 
are  several  12-inch  hardened  steel  compartment  btilk- 
heads  athwartships. 

The  Alabama  was  commissioned  by  Captain  Willard 
H.  Brownson  at  League  Island,  Penna.,  October  16, 
1900,  and  she  was  the  flagship  of  Rear- Admiral  Francis 
J.  Higginson  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  in  the 
summer  of  1902,  during  the  interesting  Kriegspiel 
between  the  Blue  and  White  squadrons,  when  the  New 
England  coast  was  successfully  defended  against  the 
attack  of  an  imaginary  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE    '^MERRIMAC' 


THE  first  Merrimac  in  our  service  was  a  ship  pur* 
chased  at  Newburyport  in  1798  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  Paul  Jones  was  a  member. 
She  cost,  when  refitted,  $46,170.  She  was  of  530  tons 
(a  large  ship  for  that  period)  and  was  rated  as  a  twenty- 
four,  but  probably  carried  more  guns ;  her  complement 
was  250  oflficers  and  men.  Commanded  by  Captain 
M.  Brovi^^,  the  Merrimac  cruised  in  the  Atlantic  and 
West  Indies  during  the  French  War,  in  the  squadrons 
of  Commodores  John  Barry  and  Stephen  Decatiir, 
She  captured  the  armed  brigs  Le  Magicien,  fourteen 
guns,  sixty-three  men;  Le  Phinix,  fourteen,  128  men; 
and  the  schooners  Lc  Bona  parts  and  Brilliante.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  she  was  sold  at  Boston  for  $21,154. 

The  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  built  at  the  Charles- 
town  Na\^^  Yard  in  1855,  was  of  3500  tons,  275  feet 
long,  and  moimted  forty  guns.  She  was  a  superb  ship 
of  her  class,  a  sister  to  the  Minnesota  and  Roaftokit 
with  which  vessels  her  future  history  under  the  Con- 
federate flag  was  to  be  closely  linked.  She  had  been 
the  flagship  of  the  Pacific  squadron  from  1856  to  1859, 
when  she  returned  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and 
went  out  of  commission. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country  and 
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of  the  events  that  had  akeady  transpired,  Secretary 
Welles  sent  a  confidential  communication  to  Captain 
C,  S,  McCauleyp  Commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  on  April  to,  1861,  requesting  him  to  have  the 
Merrimac  quietly  prepared  for  sea,  and  on  the  eleventh 
the  Secretary  ordered  Commander  James  Alden  to  pro- 
ceed to  Norfolk,  assume  command  of  the  Merrhnac,  and 
bring  her  to  Philadelphia  for  repairs.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  B.  F,  Isherwood  was  also  ordered  to  report  at 
once  at  the  Norfolk  Yard  to  assist  in  having  the  Merri- 
mac removed  to  Philadelphia  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
and  men  were  sent  from  New  York  to  man  and  assist 
in  moving  the  ship.  On  April  i6th.  Captain  McCauley 
wrote  to  the  Department  that  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done  to  the  Merrifuac  would  be  completed  by  the 
evening  of  the  seventeenth. 

On  that  day,  Mr.  Isherwood,  having  completed  the 
necessary  repairs,  started  fires  under  the  boilers,  and, 
at  2  P.M.,  reported  to  Captain  McCauley  that  the  ship 
was  ready  to  leave  the  yard.  To  his  great  surprise  he 
was  informed  that  the  Commandant  had  not  yet  de- 
cided to  send  the  vessel  to  sea,  and  he  was  directed  to 
draw  the  fires.  On  the  eighteenth,  Commodore  Hiram 
Paulding  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  Nor- 
folk  and  take  command  of  all  the  naval  forces  there 
afloat,  relieving  Captain  McCauley,  and,  if  necessary, 
repelling  force  by  force  in  carrying  out  his  instructions. 
Several  officers  and  250  men  from  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  were  ordered  the  same  day  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Norfolk,  "well  armed";  and  the  United  States  ship 
Pamnee^  with  one  hundred  marines  **  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, "  was  ordered  to  sail  without  delay  for  Norfolk. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  April  20th,  Com- 
modore Paulding  reached  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in 
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the  Pawnee,  prepared  to  remove  the  United  States  ves- 
sels there  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  to  his  surprise  found 
that  the  Merrhnac,  Delaware,  Columbus,  Dolphin,  Get- 
fnantown,  and  Plymouth  had  all  been  scuttled  two  hours 
before  his  arrival,  by  order  of  Captain  McCauley,  to 
prevent  them,  as  he  explained,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  then  besieging  the 
yard. 

Under  the  circumstances,  after  towing  the  Cmnber- 
land  into  the  stream,  Commodore  Paulding  felt  it  his 
duty  to  destroy  the  Government  property  as  best  he 
could  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Parties  were  accordingly  sent  to  various  parts 
of  the  yard,  the  ship-houses,  shops,  rigging-lofts,  and 
the  vessels  were  fired,  the  guns  spiked,  and  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  granite  dry 
dock. 

And  thus,  owing  to  the  lamentable  indecision  of  a 
loyal  officer  who  weakly  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the 
disaffected  officers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  the 
United  States  frigate  Merrimac  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates,  and,  subsequently,  in  one  of  the  most 
momentous  conflicts  in  naval  history,  brought  grave 
disaster  to  our  arms. 

On  April  25th,  the  Confederates  removed  the  battery 
from  the  Merrimac  and  despatched  the  guns  to  Sew- 
alVs  Point,  for  the  defence  of  Norfolk,  and,  on  May 
30th,  the  ship  was  raised  and  taken  into  the  dry  dock. 

Early  in  June,  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  C.S.X., 
was  directed  to  aid  the  Navy  Department  in  designing 
an  ironclad  vessel  and  framing  the  necessary  specifica- 
tions. On  June  24th,  a  report  was  made  to  the  De- 
partment by  Chief  Engineer  William  P.  Williamson, 
Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  and  Naval  Constructor 
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John  L.  Porter,  recommending  that  the  Merrimac  be 
taken  for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  of  transforming 
the  frigate  into  an  ironclad  battery  was  at  once  begun 
by  cutting  her  down  to  the  old  berth-deck,  to  within 
three  and  a  half  feet  of  her  light  water-line.  Both  ends 
of  the  hull  for  seventy  feet  were  planked  over,  and  on 
the  midship  section,  for  1 70  feet,  was  erected,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  a  roof  of  pitch-pine  and  oak 
twenty-four  inches  thick,  extending  from  the  water- 
line  to  a  height  over  the  gun-deck  of  seven  feet.  Both 
ends  of  this  shielded  roof  were  rounded,  so  that  the 
pivot-guns  could  be  used  as  bow-  and  stem-chasers  or 
quartering.  Over  the  gun-deck  was  placed  a  light 
grating,  making  a  promenade  about  twenty  feet  wide 
and  nearly  1 70  feet  long. 

The  wood  backing  was  covered  with  two  layers  of 
two-inch  iron  plating,  rolled  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works 
at  Richmond.  The  tmder  layer  was  placed  horizon- 
tally and  the  upper  course  up  and  down,  and  both 
were  bolted  through  the  woodwork  and  clinched  inside. 
The  ship  was  also  provided  with  a  cast-iron  prow  or 
ram,  weighing  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  projected 
four  feet.  The  pilot-house,  which  was  forward  of  the 
smoke-stack,  was  also  covered  with  four  inches  of  iron. 
The  armament  of  the  Virginia,  as  she  had  been  officially 
renamed,  consisted  of  two  7-inch  rifled  guns  heavily 
reinforced  around  the  breech  with  3-inch  steel  bands 
shrunk  on ;  these  were  the  bow-  and  stem-chasers ;  in 
broadside  were  two  6-inch  rifled  guns  and  six  9-inch 
Dahlgren  guns,  making  ten  in  all.  Her  draught  was 
twenty-two  feet. 

To  the  command  of  this  novel  and  untried  warship 
Captain  Franklin  Buchanan  was  ordered  on  February 
24,   1862,  with  Lieutenant  Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones  as 
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executive  officer,  and  a  full  complement  of  officers  and 
three  hundred  men. 

In  Captain  Buchanan's  orders  Secretary  Mallory 

says: 

The  Virginia  is  a  novelty  in  naval  construction,  is  un- 
tried, and  her  powers  unknown,  and  the  department  will 
not  give  specific  orders  as  to  her  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
Her  powers  as  a  ram  are  regarded  as  very  formidable,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  you  may  be  able  to  test  them.  .  .  . 
Could  you  pass  Old  Point  and  make  a  dashing  cruise  on  the 
Potomac  as  far  as  Washington,  its  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  would  be  important  to  the  cause.  .  .  .  Action — 
prompt  and  successful  action — now  would  be  of  serious  im- 
portance to  our  cause. 

On  Saturday,  March  8th,  discharging  the  last  of  the 
workmen  as  she  moved  out  into  the  channel,  the  Vir- 
ginia,  or  the  Merrimac  as  we  shall  call  her  in  this  work, 
steamed  slowly  down  Elizabeth  River  at  eleven  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  the  tugs  Beaufort  and  Raleigh,  amid 
the  cheers  of  citizens  and  soldiers  assembled  on  the 
wharfs  and  batteries.  It  was  an  unusually  bright 
spring  morning,  and  the  Federal  fleet  was  lying  at  New- 
port News  in  the  peaceful  security  that  seemed  assured 
by  the  74  powerful  guns  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Cumberland ;  while  but  twelve  miles  away,  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  lay  the  Minnesota,  54,  Roanoke,  40,  the  St, 
Lawrence,  50,  the  Brandywi}te,  50,  and  a  dozen  smaller 
craft,  each  carrying  a  few  guns.  So  little  idea  had 
these  vessels  of  being  attacked  that  their  wash-clothes 
were  flying  from  the  rigging  and  their  boats  were 
moored  to  their  lower  booms,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Merrimac  was  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  them 
that  the  ships  were  cleared  for  action. 
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By  an  unfortunate  chance  the  commanding  oflScer  of 
the  Cumberland,  Commander  William  Radford,  was 

attending  a  court-martial  on  board  the  Roanoke,  leav- 
ing Lieutenant  George  Upham  Morris  in  charge  of  the 
ship.  Commander  William  Smith  of  the  Congress  had 
been  detached  from  his  command,  and  his  executive 
officer,  Lieutenant  Joseph  B.  Smith,  was  in  charge,  but, 
upon  seeing  the  Alerrimac  coming  out.  Commander 
William  Smith  offered  his  services  and  fought  as  a  vol- 
unteer during  the  action  that  transpired.  The  Pay- 
master of  the  Congress,  Mr,  McKean  Buchanan,  was  the 
brother  of  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan  of  the  Merrimac. 
Reaching  Sewall's  Point,  Captain  Buchanan  turned 
the  Merrimac  toward  Newport  News.  In  passing  the 
Congress  at  2.30  P.M.,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  the  Merri}nac  gave  her  a  broadside  with  deadly 
effect,  and  in  turn  received  the  fire  of  the  frigate,  which 
was  harmless  to  the  ironclad.  She  then  bore  down 
upon  the  Cumberla}id,  striking  her  at  right  angles,  under 
the  starboard  fore-channels,  and,  as  she  backed  out,  de- 
livering the  fire  of  her  bow  pivot-gun.  The  iron  prow 
crashed  through  the  side  of  the  Cumberland,  while  ten 
men  were  killed  at  gun  No,  i.  In  backing  out»  the 
Merrimac  left  her  iron  prow  in  the  side  of  her  enemy. 
As  the  Merrimac  rounded  to,  she  raked  her  opponent 
with  her  broadside  guns,  killing  and  wounding  sixteen 
men  at  gun  No,  10,  Heading  up-stream  to  turn,  the 
Aferrimac  then  brought  her  after  pivot  to  bear  upon 
the  Congress,  just  as  she  slipped  her  anchor  and  was 
making  sail,  and  raked  her  three  times.  Lieutenant 
Smith,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboat  Zouave,  ran  the 
Congress  ashore,  where  the  water  was  too  shoal  to  per- 
mit the  Merrimac  to  ram  her.  Captain  Buchanan  then 
took  up  a  position  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  yards  and  proceeded  to  rake  the  Ciitnberlattd 
at  his  leisure,  while  the  gunboats  Raleigh  and  Beaufort 
also  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  on  the  doomed  ship. 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  surrender.  Lieutenant 
Morris  answered,  *' Never!  I'll  sink  alongside!"  As 
the  combat  continued,  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Cum- 
berlaftd  was  awful ;  more  than  one  hundred  were  soon 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  decks  were  lumbered  with 
the  dead  and  dying,  yet  her  guns  were  fired  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  be  loaded,  until  the  water  had  reached 
the  gun-deck.  Then  only  was  the  order  given  for 
every  one  to  save  himself,  and  as  the  men  sprang  over- 
board the  good  ship  careened  and  went  down,  the 
ensign  at  the  peak  being  dragged  beneath  the  water, 
while  the  flags  at  the  mastheads  remained  flying  a  few 
feet  above  the  sea  as  the  Cumberland  settled  upon  the 
bottom. 

The  Merrimac  now  turned  her  attention  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  a  full  hour  Lieutenant  Pendergrast,  who 
came  into  command  after  Lieutenant  Smith  was  killed, 
fought  his  ship  with  his  two  stem  guns, — the  only  ones 
that  could  be  brought  to  beiir, — until  they  were  both 
disabled.  Just  before  these  guns  were  rendered  use- 
less, the  powder  ran  short,  and,  finding  none  was  sent 
up,  the  officer  in  charge  went  to  discover  the  reason. 

After  my  eyes  had  become  a  little  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  [he  writes]  and  the  sharp  smoke  from  the  burning 
oak,  I  saw  that  the  line  of  cooks  and  wardroom  servants, 
stationed  to  pass  full  boxes,  had  been  raked  by  a  shell,  and 
every  one  of  them  had  either  been  killed  or  wounded. 

For  an  hour  the  Congress  endured  the  terrific  fire  of 
the  Merrintac  and  her  consorts,  until,  at  4,40  p.m.,  the 
ship  being  on  fire  in  several  places,  Lieutenant  Pender- 
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grast  lowered  his  colors  and  displayed  a  white  flag, 
and  the  Beaufort  and  Raleigh  ran  alongside  to  take 
ofT  the  prisoners  and  bum  the  ship.  The  shore  bat- 
teries, not  aware  of  the  situation,  now  opened  fire  upon 
the  Confederate  steamers  and  compelled  them  to  haul 
off  with  only  thirty  prisoners,  and  the  crew  of  the  Con- 
gress then  endeavored  to  escape  by  swimming  or  in 
boats.  Observing  this,  the  Merrimac  opened  upon  the 
ship  with  hot  shot  and  she  was  soon  in  flames.  About 
this  time  both  Captain  Buchanan  and  his  fiag-lieu- 
tanant,  Minor,  were  wounded  by  rifle-balls  from  the 
shore,  and  the  command  of  the  Merrimac  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant  Jones. 

While  this  desperate  fight  had  been  going  on,  the 
Minnesota,  Roanoke,  and  St.  Lawrence,  which  had  been 
lying  seven  miles  below  at  Fortress  Monroe,  had  got 
under  way  and,  aided  by  tugboats,  were  making  for 
the  scene  of  battle.  But  while  yet  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Newport  News  the  Minnesota  grounded  in  the 
North  Channel,  tmdoubtedly  through  the  treachery  of 
her  pilot,  and  soon  after  both  the  other  ships  took  the 
bottom. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Merrimac  steamed  toward  the 
Minnesota,  but  the  tide  was  then  so  low  that  the  ram 
could  not  get  within  a  mile  of  the  frigate.  At  this  long 
range  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  ship  was  not  effective, 
but  one  shot  striking  the  frigate.  The  light-draught 
steamers,  however,  were  able  to  approach  nearer  and 
their  fire  was  very  annoying,  while  the  Minnesota  could 
only  bring  her  single  stem-chaser  to  bear  upon  her 
opponents.  This  fire  was  kept  up  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  frigate  being  struck  by  sixteen  shells, 
which  inflicted  serious  damage,  although,  fortunately, 
none  of  the  crew  were  injured. 
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By  seven  o'clock  it  had  become  so  dark  that  the 

pilots  of  the  Merrimac  refused  to  keep  her  longer  in  her 
position,  and  Captain  Buchanan,  after  signalling  his 
consorts  to  withdraw,  steamed  back  to  Sewall's  Point 
in  triumph. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  American  Navy  there  has 
been  no  such  record  of  disaster  as  is  shown  in  this  un- 
fortunate day's  work.  A  frigate  and  a  sloop-of-war 
destroyed,  with  250  officers  and  men  killed  or  drowned, 
while  three  other  frigates  were  stranded  or  huddled 
under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  all  this  destruc- 
tion practically  accomplished  by  one  ship,  which  re- 
tired for  the  night  uninjured,  with  but  two  men  killed 
and  eight  wounded! 

The  news  of  this  eventful  contest,  at  once  telegraphed 
from  Richmond  throughout  the  Confederate  States^  was 
received  with  the  wildest  rejoicings,  and  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Federal  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  would  be  raised  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederate  States  recognized  by  France 
and  England.  Carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
great  news,  Secretary  Mallory  at  once  wrote  to  Captain 
Buchanan  as  follows: 


Sir:  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  attack  of  New 
York  by  the  Virginia.  Can  the  Virginia  steam  to  New 
York  and  attack  and  bum  the  city?  She  can,  I  doubt  not, 
pass  Old  Point  safely »  and  in  good  weather  with  a  smooth 
sea  could  doubtless  go  to  New  York.  Once  in  the  bay  she 
could  shell  and  bum  the  city  and  the  shipping.  Such  an 
event  would  eclipse  all  the  glories  of  the  combats  of  the  sea» 
would  place  every  man  in  it  pre-eminently  high,  and  would 
strike  a  blow  from  which  the  enemy  could  never  recover. 
Peace  would  inevitably  follow.  Bankers  would  withdraw 
their  capital  from  the  city.     The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and 
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its  magazines  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city  would  be 
destroyed,  and  such  an  event,  by  a  single  ship,  would  do 
more  to  achieve  our  immediate  independence  than  would 
the  results  of  many  campaigns.  Can  the  ship  go  there? 
Please  give  me  your  views. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Merrimac  was  no  seagoing 
ship:  her  engines,  even  in  smooth  water,  could  not 
move  her  more  than  five  knots,  and  she  was  not  weath- 
erly  enough  to  manoeuvre,  even  in  Hampton  Roads,  at 
all  times  with  safety. 

The  report  of  the  day's  fight  cast  a  dense  gloom  over 
the  North,  and  the  excitement  in  Washington  was  in- 
tense. President  Lincoln  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  the  mili- 
tary operations  on  the  Peninsula  must  be  abandoned 
to  defend  the  capital  from  an  anticipated  attack  upon 
the  city  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac.  The  dreaded 
Merrimac  was  expected  at  any  moment  in  the  river 
before  Washington,  and  the  citizens  of  New  York  were 
equally  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  city  while  the 
ironclad  monster  was  at  large. 

General  McClellan  seemed  to  share  in  the  general 
alarm.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  March  9th 
— as  it  chanced  at  the  very  time  the  Merrimac  was 
withdrawing  from  her  ineflfectual  contest  with  the  Af  owi- 
tor — McClellan  telegraphed  to  Major-General  John  E. 
Wool: 

If  the  rebels  obtain  full  command  of  the  water,  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  you  to  hold  Newport  News.  You  are 
therefore  authorized  to  evacuate  that  place,  drawing  the 
garrison  in  upon  Fort  Monroe,  which,  I  need  not  say  to  so 
brave  an  officer,  is  to  be  held  at  all  hazards,  as  I  will  risk 
everything  to  sustain  you  should  you  be  attacked  by  supe- 
rior forces.     .     .     .     The  performances  of  the  Merrimac 
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place  a  new  aspect  upon  everjrthing.  I  may  very  probably 
change  my  whole  plan  of  campaign  jtist  on  the  eve  of 
evacuation. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  sinking  sixteen 
canal-boats,  laden  with  stone,  in  the  Potomac  at  vari- 
ous points  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Merrimac  up 
the  river  to  Washington. 

Secretary  Stanton  was  another  pessimist.  In  de- 
scribing the  Cabinet  meeting  called  by  President  Lin- 
coln, Gideon  Welles,  in  his  book.  Limoln  and  Seward, 
writes: 

Mr.  Stanton  said:  ''The  Merrwtac  will  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  war;  she  will  destroy,  seriatim,  every  naval 
vessel;  she  will  lay  all  the  vessels  on  the  seaboard  under 
contribution.  I  shall  immediately  recall  Bumside;  Port 
Royal  must  be  abandoned.  I  will  notify  the  governors  and 
municipal  authorities  in  the  North  to  take  instant  measures 
to  protect  their  harbors.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mon- 
ster is  at  this  minute  on  her  way  to  Washington,  and" — 
looking  out  of  the  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Potomac  for  many  miles — **not  unlikely  we  shall  have  a 
shell  or  a  cannon-ball  from  one  of  her  guns  in  the  White 
House  before  we  leave  the  room." 

The  depression  pervading  the  Union  forces  the  night 
of  March  8th  was  naturally  very  great,  for  it  was  fully 
believed  that  the  morrow  would  bring  a  renewal  of  the 
sad  experience  of  the  past  day.  At  midnight,  however, 
a  new  ally  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  in  the  shape  of 
the  Monitor,  an  ironclad  to  be  sure,  but  of  such  insig- 
nificant size  and  strange  appearance  that  grave  doubt 
was  expressed,  by  the  Federal  officers  and  men  who  saw 
the  little  vessel,  of  her  ability  to  cope  with  the  formid- 
able enemy  that  had  wrought  such  havoc  among  our 
fleet  the  previous  day.     But  Lieutenant  Worden  and 
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his  gallant  officers  had  every  confidence  in  the  fighting 
quaHties  of  their  craft,  albeit  she  was  as  yet  untried. 

As  day  broke  on  Sunday  morning,  March  9,  1862,  the 
masts  of  the  Cumherlmid,  just  awash  above  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  and  the  shattered  wreck  of  the  Congress 
were  evidence  of  the  desperate  character  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  fight.  In  the  north  channel,  hard  and  fast 
aground,  lay  the  Minnesota^  her  sides  well  riddled, 
while  close  beside  her  lay  the  strange  newcomer^ 
*'like  a  cheese-box  on  a  raft."  Nearer,  toward  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  were  the  Roanoke,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  smaller  Federal  gunboats.  Off  SewaU's  Point,  in 
plain  sight,  grim  and  defiant,  was  the  Merrinuic,  and 
clustered  about  her  the  consorts  Patrick  Henry^  James- 
town, Raleigh,  and  Teaser. 

At  7.45  o'clock  the  Merrimac,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Catesby  Ap  R,  Jones,  steamed  slowly  down 
toward  the  middle  ground,  heading  directly  for  the 
Minnesota^  At  eight  o'clock,  while  yet  a  mile  away, 
she  fired  her  bow  pivot,  the  shot  striking  the  Minne- 
sota's counter.  As  though  accepting  the  challenge,  the 
Monitor  at  once  ste^imed  out  and  headed  directly  for 
the  Merrimac,  firing  with  deliberation  at  intervals  of 
seven  or  eight  minutes,  the  Confederate  ship  respond- 
ing with  much  greater  frequency. 

To  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  Federals,  who 
crowded  the  decks  of  the  ships  and  the  adjacent  shores, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  turret  of  the  Monitor  was  at 
least  invulnerable  to  the  Merrimac* s  shell,  and  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  confidence  at  once  replaced  their  previous 
anxiety.  It  also  became  evident  that  the  Monitor 
handled  more  readily  than  the  Merrimac ^  and  was 
vastly  her  superior  in  manoeuvring.  After  two  hours 
of  ineffectually  giving  and  taking  hard  blows  at  close 
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quarters  neither  vessel  was  seriously  damaged,  and 
Lieutenant  Jpnes  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  ram- 
ming his  doughty  little  antagonist,  but  the  blow  proved 
absolutely  harmless,  the  Monitor  easily  eluding  her 
clumsy  antagonist. 

Finding  that  his  fire  was  producing  no  visible  effect 
upon  his  enemy,  Lieutenant  Worden  now  made  a  dash 
for  the  Merrintac's  stem,  hoping  to  disable  her  rudder 
or  propeller.  The  blow  missed  by  about  three  feet, 
but,  as  the  Momtor  grazed  the  Merrimac*s  quarter, 
Lieutenant  Greene  discharged  both  his  guns  at  the 
same  time.  The  two  solid  i  i-inch  shot  struck  squarely 
upon  the  armored  sides  of  the  Merrimac  nearly  in  the 
same  place,  about  half-way  up  the  casemate,  the  force 
of  the  impact  crushing  in  the  plating  two  or  three 
inches,  while  the  concussion  knocked  over  three  of  the 
crew  of  the  after  guns,  causing  many  of  them  to  bleed 
at  the  nose  and  ears. 

By  twelve  o'clock,  after  four  hours  of  continuous 
firing,  with  no  particular  damage  inflicted  upon  either 
of  the  combatants,  the  Momtor  and  Merrimac  separa- 
ted,  the  former  taking  up  a  position  to  cover  the  Min- 
nesota,  while  the  Merrimac,  which  was  leaking  badly, 
accompanied  by  her  consortSi  withdrew,  first  to  SewaU*s 
Point  and  later  to  the  dock-yard  at  Norfolk,  Both 
crews  were  exhausted,  and  both  commanders  tempo- 
rarily disabled.  The  Merrimac  had  two  killed  and 
nineteen  wounded  in  the  two-days  fight,  her  stem  had 
been  twisted  by  the  blow  that  sunk  the  Cumberland, 
and  she  leaked  considerably,  the  steam-pipe  and 
smoke-stack  were  both  riddled,  the  muzzles  of  the  two 
guns  were  shot  away,  and  the  starboard  anchor  and 
all  her  boats  were  lost. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  Norfolk    the   Merrimac  -was 
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docked,  the  lost  prow  was  replaced  by  one  of  steel  and 
wrought-iron,  and  a  course  of  two-inch  iron  was  placed 
on  the  hull  below  the  roof,  extending  180  feet  in  length. 
The  damage  to  the  armor  was  repaired,  wrought-iron 
port  shutters  were  fitted,  and  the  rifled  guns  were  sup- 
plied with  bolts  of  wrought  and  chilled  iron.  By  these 
changes  the  ship  was  brought  a  foot  deeper  in  the  water, 
making  her  draught  twenty-three  feet. 

Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall  now  relieved  Admiral 
Buchanan  in  command  of  the  Merrimac,  and,  the 
repairs  being  completed,  Tatnall  took  her  down  to 
Hampton  Roads  on  April  nth,  accompanied  by  the 
gunboats  Jamestown  and  Raleigh.  After  reaching  the 
middle  ground  the  Jamestown  was  sent  in  and  cap- 
tured two  merchant  brigs  and  a  schooner  which  had 
grounded  near  Beach's  Landing. 

Commodore  Goldsborough  had  a  fleet  of  twenty-five 
vessels,  beside  the  Monitor,  assembled  in  the  Roads, 
including  the  Vanderbilt,  and  his  plan  was  to  inveigle 
the  Merrimac  well  down  and  then  set  upon  her  with 
his  fleet  and  mob  her  to  death,  the  Monitor  and  the 
Stevens  Battery  being  held  in  reserve  in  the  event  of 
this  scheme  failing.  Commodore  Tatnall,  however,  un- 
derstood Goldsborough's  tactics,  and  he  did  not  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  put  them  in  practice,  but  later 
in  the  afternoon  returned  with  the  Merrimac  to  his 
moorings  above  Craney  Island. 

On  May  8th,  the  Monitor  and  several  other  vessels 
bombarded  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Sewall's  Point, 
and  the  Merrimac  dropped  down  from  Norfolk,  but  did 
not  engage.  On  May  loth,  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties decided  to  evacuate  Norfolk,  and,  as  her  draught 
prevented  taking  her  up  James  River,  the  Merrimac 
was  run  on  shore  in  the  bight  of  Craney  Island,  the 
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crew  was  landed,  and  the  ship  was  set  on  fire.  The 
magazine  exploded  at  half -past  four  on  the  morning  of 
May  II,  1862,  and  thus  ended  the  brief  but  very  event- 
ful career  of  the  first  Confederate  ironclad — a,  ship 
whose  successful  achievement  in  her  first  day's  fight 
revolutionized  the  navies  of  the  world! 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE       ARKANSAS 


AN  Act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  of  August  24, 
186 1,  included  a  clause,  **for  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  armament  of  two  ironclad  gun- 
boats for  the  defence  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
city  of  Memphis,  $160,000/'  On  the  same  day,  Secre- 
tary Mallory  entered  into  a  contract  with  John  T, 
Shirley  of  Memphis  to  construct  two  vessels  of  the 
character  provided  in  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
Department,  and  one  of  these  two  vessels  when  com- 
pleted was  the  formidable  ironclad  ram  Arkansas.  Her 
companion,  the  Tentwssee,  was  burned  on  the  stocks  of 
Memphis  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Union  fleet. 

The  pine  timber  for  these  vessels  was  brought  a  dis- 
tance of  104  miles  by  railroad  to  Memphis,  while  the 
oak  timber  was  prepared  at  five  saw-mills,  ten  to 
twenty  miles  from  the  city:  The  iron  was  purchased 
in  small  lots  in  Memphis  and  in  Arkansas,  and  the 
bolts  and  spikes  were  rolled  on  the  Cumberland  River. 
The  contract  called  for  the  completion  of  the  vessels  in 
four  months  from  August  24*  1861 :  but  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  carpenters  and  ironwork- 
erSj — nearly  all  these  men    having  been  conscripted 
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into  the  army,— the  Arkansas  was  fully  seven  months 
in  building. 

The  passage  of  Columbus  and  Island  No.  lo  by  Cap- 
tain Footers  fleet  opened  the  way  for  his  ships  to  Mem- 
phis, where  the  Confederates  had  been  pursuing  their 
work  of  shipbuilding  in  fancied  security,  while  the  pas- 
sage of  Farragut's  victorious  fleet  past  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  placed  the  uncompleted 
Confederate  ironclads  between  two  active  enemies.  Im- 
perative orders  from  Richmond  were  accordingly  issued 
to  Captain  HoUins  to  destroy  the  Tennessee  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity,  and  to  remove  the  Arkansas  up  the 
Yazoo  River  for  completion. 

Tliis  was  done  with  all  speed,  and  in  April  the  Arkan- 
sas was  towed  up  the  Yazoo,  while  the  railroad  iron 
for  her  casemate  and  the  steam  machinery  for  drilling 
it  were  sent  up  in  barges.  One  of  these  boats,  with 
four  hundred  bars  of  drilled  iron,  was  sunk  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Yazoo,  causing  a  delay  of  weeks  before  the 
barge  could  be  raised.  The  A  rkansas  was  finally  towed 
up  to  Yazoo  City,  and  for  her  protection  from  attack 
by  the  enemy  a  boom  raft  was  constructed  across  the 
river  below  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  battens. 

On  May  26,  1862,  Lieutenant  Isaac  N.  Brown,  CS.N., 
was  ordered  to  command  the  Arkansas  and  '*to  finish 
the  vessel  without  regard  to  expenditure  of  men  or 
money.*'  Lieutenant  Brown  had  been  twen\y-seven 
years  in  the  United  States  Navy  when  he  resigned  in 
186 1  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  and  he  was  at 
New  Orleans,  superintending  the  construction  of  four 
ironclad  gunboats  at  the  Algiers  yard,  when  the  arrival 
of  Farragut's  fleet  on  April  2Sth  before  that  city  com- 
pelled him  to  destroy  these  vessels  and  make  the  best 
of  his  way  up  the  river  to  Vicksburg. 
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Lieutenant  Brown's  unfortunate  experience  at  New 
Orleans  had  taught  him  the  necessity  of  expedition  in 
carrying  out  his  orders,  and  he  soon  had  two  hundred 
carpenters  and  fourteen  forges  employed  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. This  force  was  divided  into  day  and  night  shifts, 
so  that  work  on  the  ram  was  continuous. 

The  model  of  the  Arkansas  was  a  combination  of  the 
flat-bottomed  Mississippi  river-boats  and  the  keel-built 
sea  steamers.  She  was  of  twelve  himdred  tons,  her 
cutwater  was  a  sharp  solid  beak  of  iron,  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  covering  the  bow  ten  feet  and  bolted  through 
solid  timber  eight  feet.  Her  stem  tapered,  but  for 
about  eighty  feet  amidships  her  hull  was  nearly  eighty 
feet  beam.  She  was  180  feet  over  all,  her  engines  were 
low  pressure,  and  her  two  propellers  acted  indepen- 
dently. She  was  provided  with  steam  hose  to  repel 
boarders,  which  was  then  a  novelty.  The  iron  mail 
was  one  thickness  of  T  railway  iron,  running  horizon- 
tally and  laid  over  heavy  oak  bulwarks  with  cotton- 
pressed  casemating.  Her  wheel  was  within  the  shield, 
but  the  pilot-house  was  raised  two  feet  above  the 
shield  deck.  The  top  of  this  shield  was  flat,  covered 
with  one-inch  iron  bars.  The  ram  drew  about  fourteen 
feet  of  water,  and  had  a  speed  of  six  knots  in  still  water. 
Her  battery  was  four  64-  and  two  32-pounders,  rifled, 
and  two  8-  and  two  9-inch  shell  guns.  The  officers  of 
the  Arkansas  had  every  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
cope  with  any  vessel  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  rapidly  receding  waters  of 
the  Yazoo  warned  Captain  Brown  that  he  must  move 
his  vessel  down  the  river  and  across  Satartia  bar  if  he 
expected  to  use  her  that  season.  He  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  change  his  position,  and  at  once  despatched 
one  of  his  officers,  Lieut.  C.  W.  Read,  to  Vicksburg  to 
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obtain  instructions  from  the  military  authorities  and 
also  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Federal  fleet 
above  Vicksburg.  Lieutenant  Read  reached  General 
Van  Dom*s  headquarters  the  next  day,  and  from  the 
heights  of  Vicksburg  counted  thirty-seven  vessels  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  Farragut  and  Davis  at  anchor 
five  miles  above  the  city,  almost  immediately  opposite 
the  point  where  the  Yazoo  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 

Lieutenant  Read  returned  to  his  ship  with  orders 
from  General  Van  Dom  for  Captain  Brown  to  come 
out  of  the  Yazoo  and  bring  his  vessel  under  the  guns  of 
the  Vicksburg  batteries.  Accordingly,  Brown  at  once 
dropped  the  Arkansas  down  to  Haines  Bluff,  some 
twelve  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  where  he  anchored 
soon  after  midnight  on  July  14th. 

That  night  some  Confederate  deserters  came  out  of 
the  Yazoo,  bringing  information  to  Flag-Officers  Farra- 
gut and  Davis  that  the  Arkansas  was  completed  and 
was  preparing  to  come  out  to  attack  the  Federal  fleet. 
Similar  stories  had  been  heard  from  contrabands  and 
deserters  for  some  little  time,  but  they  were  believed 
to  be  exaggerations,  as  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
probable  that  any  one  vessel  would  dare  to  venture  out 
to  what  would  seem  must  be  certain  capture  or  de- 
struction by  the  formidable  array  of  river  ironclads 
and  rams  constituting  Captain  Davis*s  fleet,  joined  to 
Farragut's  ships  that  had  so  lately  come  up  the  river 
as  victors  from  New  Orleans.  As  it  proved,  how- 
ever, this  was  another  case  of  underrating  the  skill, 
courage,  and  resource  of  an  enemy. 

However,  after  consulting  with  Farragut,  Captain 
Davis  decided  to  despatch  the  Carondelet,  Captain 
Henry  Walke,  the  army  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  and 
the    wooden    steamer    Tyler^    Lieutenant-Comniander 
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William  Gwin,  on  a  reconnaissance  up  the  Yazoo,  **to 
procure  correct  information  concerning  the  obstruc- 
tions and  defences  of  the  river,  and  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  whereabouts  of  the  ram  Arkanscxs'' 

In  the  light  of  coming  events  there  was  a  wealth  of 
unconscious  sarcasm  in  the  last  ten  words  of  this  para- 
graph of  Captain  Davis's  orders. 

Soon  after  daylight  on  the  morning  of  July  15th, 
Captain  Brown  lifted  his  anchor  and,  after  sinking  an 
old  steamer  in  the  opening  of  the  obstructions  in  the 
river  above  him,  proceeded  down  the  Yazoo,  hoping  to 
enter  the  Mississippi  when  unexpected  and  at  such  a 
early  hour  as  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  Federal  fleet 
with  the  swift  current  and  gain  the  protection  of  the 
Vicksburg  batteries  without  serious  opposition.  But, 
in  turning  his  ship,  the  Arkansas  ran  aground  and  lost 
much  valuable  time. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Walke,  with  his  two  vessels,  was 
feeling  his  way  up  the  Yazoo,  all  unconscious  of  what 
was  awaiting  him.  As  that  officer  says  in  his  Naval 
Scenes,  p.  304: 

All  was  calm,  bright,  and  beautiful.  The  majestic  forest 
echoed  with  the  sweet  warbling  of  its  wild  birds,  and  its 
dewy  leaves  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams.  All  seemed  invit- 
ing the  mind  to  peaceful  reflection  and  to  stimulate  it  with 
hopes  of  future  happiness  at  home. 

Just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  gilding 
the  waters  of  the  Yazoo,  the  Confederate  ram,  coming 
down  the  river  at  full  speed,  was  sighted  by  the  Queen 
of  tlie  West,  which  was  about  two  miles  ahead  of  the 
Carondelet,  with  the  Tyler  about  one  mile  astern. 

This  entirely  unexpected  turn  of  events,  by  which 
the  hunters  suddenly  found  themselves  himted  by  a 
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formidable  enemy,  was  by  no  manner  of  means  cal- 
culated **  to  invite  the  mind  to  peaceful  reflection/'  nor 
'*  to  stimulate  it  to  hopes  of  future  happiness  at  home/' 
as  Captain  Walke  poetically  expresses  it*  As  a  prosaic 
matter  of  fact,  the  Tyler  at  once  gave  the  alarm  and 
retreated,  followed  by  the  Qmen  of  the  West,  which 
made  the  best  of  her  way  down  the  Yazoo  and  into  the 
Mississippi,  blowing  her  steam-whistle  and  never  paus- 
ing for  "peaceful  reflections"  until  she  had  run  into  the 
middle  of  the  Federal  fleet  and  found  cover  under  the 
lee  of  the  Richmond,  of  which  ship  the  present  writer 
was  officer  of  the  deck  that  fateful  morning. 

The  Caroftdelet  fired  her  bow  guns  at  short  range  at 
the  Arkansas,  then  turned  down-stream,  accompanied 
by  the  Tylers  both  vessels  keeping  up  a  fire  upon  the 
Arkansas  from  their  stem  guns  at  a  distance  of  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  yards.  A  vigorous  running  fight 
was  thus  kept  up  over  the  twelve  miles  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Thirteen  shot  went  through  the  Caronddet,  she 
received  serious  injuries  in  her  hull  and  machinery, 
while  her  wheel-ropes  were  shot  away  three  times,  and 
she  suffered  a  loss  of  thirty,  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. When  the  escape-pipes  were  shot  away  several  of 
her  crew  jumped  overboard  and  were  drowned.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  Mississippi  the  Caroftdelet  grounded 
on  the  river-bank,  and  the  Arkamas  passed  her,  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  a  broadside  fire.  The  Tyler  also 
suffered  considerably.  She  was  struck  by  fourteen 
shot,  one  of  these  cutting  the  escape-pipe  and  filling 
her  berth-deck  with  steam.  She  had  on  board  a  de* 
tachment  of  sharpshooters  from  the  4th  Wisconsin 
Regiment,  of  whom  eight  were  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded. 

The  Arkansas,  for  her  part,  did  not  escape  unscathed. 
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Her  chief  pilot,  John  Hodges,  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  wheel,  and  the  wheel  was  partly  shot  away.  Cap- 
tain Brown  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  top  of 
his  head  and  soon  after  was  struck  by  a  Minie  ball 
which  grazed  his  left  temple,  causing  him  to  fall  insen- 
sible through  the  hatchway  to  the  gun-deck.  One  of 
the  crew  had  his  head  cut  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  sev- 
eral were  wounded.  Later,  in  passing  the  fleet,  two 
1 1 -inch  solid  shot  crushed  through  the  side  of  the  ram, 
killing  ten  and  wounding  twenty  men,  while  her  smoke, 
stack  was  riddled  and  much  of  the  iron  plating  on  the 
port  side  was  loosened  by  the  force  of  the  projectiles 
striking  it. 

As  the  Arkansas  emerged  from  the  Yazoo  at  7.30 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  15th,  she  be- 
came the  object  of  attack  from  the  entire  Federal 
fleet,  although  none  of  the  vessels  were  able  to  move, 
as  they  were  at  anchor  with  banked  fires;  but  all  of 
them  opened  fire  with  their  starboard  batteries  as  the 
ram  approached,  closely  hugging  the  Mississippi  shore, 
and  defiantly  returning  their  fire  as  she  passed  down 
the  river. 

It  was  by  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good  fortune  that 
the  Confederate  ram  found  the  Union  fleet  in  this  con- 
dition of  helpless  immobility.  If  the  ships  had  been 
able  to  move,  the  Arkansas  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped  capture  or  destruction,  and,  as  it  was,  if  the 
army  rams  had  done  their  duty  on  this  occasion  as 
pluckily  as  they  did  in  the  fight  at  Memphis  the  inci- 
dent would  have  ended  very  differently.  The  Federal 
loss  in  this  unfortunate  affair  was,  in  all,  forty-two 
killed  and  sixty-nine  wounded. 

At  8.50  o'clock  that  morning  the  Arkansas  ran 
alongside  the  wharf -boat  at  Vicksburg,  where  she  was 
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she  was  not  vitally  injured.  The  Queen  then  backed 
off  and  repeated  the  blow,  but  without  effect,  while,  for 
her  part,  she  suffered  severely  from  the  Confederate 
fire  which  was  concentrated  upon  her.  Her  tall  smoke- 
stacks were  riddled,  one  of  her  steam-pipes  was  car- 
ried away,  while  her  hull  was  perforated  several  times, 
and  she  was  leaking  badly.  His  vessel  had  been  struck 
twenty-five  times  before  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ellet  withdrew,  and,  steaming  boldly  up-stream  past 
the  batteries,  rejoined  the  upper  fleet, 

A  force  of  workmen  was  at  once  put  on  board  the 
Arkmtsas,  the  injuries  she  had  received  were  speedily 
repaired,  and,  on  July  23d,  Commander  Brown  got  up 
steam  and  started  to  move  up-stream  to  show  that  the 
Arkansas  was  uninjured,  and,  in  defiance,  to  attempt  to 
drive  the  Federal  mortar-boats  away;  but  her  star- 
board engine  soon  became  disabled,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  ram  was  brought  back  to  her  moor- 
ings again, 

Farragut's  fleet  soon  after  went  down  the  river,  and 
the  Union  troops  under  General  Williams  were  with- 
drawn from  before  Vicksburg  and  sent  to  strengthen 
the  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  while  Commodore  Davis's 
flotilla  returned  to  Helena.  Major-General  Earl  Van 
Dom,  having  determined  to  attempt  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  Baton  Rouge,  ordered  General  Brecken- 
ridge  to  move  rapidly  upon  that  place,  w^hile  the  Arkan- 
sas was  directed  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces  by 
attacking  the  Federal  fleet  stationed  off  that  city. 

Commander  Brown,  having  obtained  a  furlough  while 
the  repairs  were  being  made  to  his  ship,  was  with  his 
family  at  Grenada,  Miss,,  seriously  ill,  when  General 
Van  Dorn  issued  these  orders.  Brown  immediately 
wrote  to  his  executive  officer,  Lieut.  H,  K-  Stevens, 
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not  to  move  the  Arkansas  until  he  could  join  her,  and 
started  at  once  for  Vicksburg,  although  unable  to  sit 
up.  To  his  great  mortification  he  learned  upon  reach- 
ing Jackson  that  the  Arkansas  had  left  Vicksburg  four 
hours  before,  imder  peremptory  orders  from  Capt. 
W.  F.  Lynde,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Confederate  navy 
in  the  West. 

Meanwhile,  the  Arkansas  steamed  leisurely  down  the 
river  from  Vicksburg  and  reached  a  point  fifteen  miles 
above  Baton  Rouge,  when  her  starboard  engine  broke 
down.  Repairs  were  at  once  begun,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  she  started ;  but  as  she  rounded  the  point  above 
Baton  Rouge  the  same  engine  gave  way  again  and  the 
ram  drifted  ashore  on  the  Arkansas  side  of  the  river. 
During  the  night  repairs  were  made,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  as  the  ship  moved  out  from 
the  bank,  the  Essex  was  seen  steaming  up  the  river. 

The  Arkansas  had  made  but  a  few  revolutions  of  her 
engines  toward  the  Essex,  when  they  broke  down  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  Lieutenant  Stevens,  finding  his 
vessel  unmanageable,  ran  her  on  the  bank  and  ordered  • 
his  crew  ashore,  setting  his  vessel  on  fire  in  several 
places  before  abandoning  her.  The  Essex  steamed  up 
and  fired  several  broadsides  into  the  wreck,  tmtil  at 
last  fire  reached  the  magazine  and  the  Arkansas  was 
blown  into  the  air. 

Commander  William  D.  Porter  claimed  that  a  shell 
from  the  Essex  exploded  the  magazine  of  the  Arkansas. 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter  says  in  his  report: 

The  Arkansas  was  soon  set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed 
— whether  from  the  shells  of  the  Essex  or  by  the  Confederates 
to  escape  capture,  is  not  known.  The  Confederates  claim 
that  one  of  her  engines  was  disabled,  and  that  she  was 
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destroyed  by  them;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  her  destruction 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Essex  and  her  two  consorts. 

Admiral  Farragut  also  says,  in  Life  and  Letters,  p. 
289 :  **  Although  Bill  Porter  did  not  destroy  her,  he  was 
the  cause,  and  thought  his  shells  did  the  work ;  for  they 
(the  Confederates)  would  hardly  have  destroyed  her 
unless  he  made  the  attack.  I  insist  that  Porter  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  it/' 

The  second  Arkansas,  a  powerful  monitor  for  harbor 
defence,  was  built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  her  keel  being  laid  November 
14,  1899,  and  she  was  launched  November  18,  1900^ 
making  her  trial  trip  August  6,  1902,  Her  cost  was 
$900,000.  The  Arkansas  is  252  feet  long  on  the  water- 
line,  with  a  maximum  beam  of  50  feet;  a  displacement 
of  3^35  tons,  and  draws  only  12J  feet.  She  is  fitted 
with  a  powerful  ram,  and,  lying  low  in  the  water,  her 
hull  is  cased  with  steel  armor,  ranging  from  five  to 
twelve  inches  in  thickness.  Her  main  armament  is 
two  i24nch  breech-loading  rifles  in  a  turret  of  hard- 
ened steel  eleven  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  also 
four  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns  mounted  on  the  comers 
of  the  superstructure,  and  a  number  of  smaller  rapid- 
fire  guns  to  repel  torpedo-boats  mounted  on  the  super- 
strucure  and  in  the  fighting  top.  ^M 

The  Arkansas  has  twin  screws  and  two  triple-expan-^^ 
sion  engines,  each  having  four  water-tube  boilers  work- 
ing at  a  high  pressure  of  250  pounds,  which  should  give 
the  ship  a  speed  of  twelve  knots  in  smooth  water.  For 
harbor  defence  the  Arkansas,  acting  in  connection  with 
shore  batteries,  will  doubtless  serve  a  good  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


THE       TENNESSEE 


^  I  ^HE  vigorous  effort  of  the  Confederates  to  con* 
I  struct  ironclad  vessels  for  their  infant  navy  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  marvellous  ill^for- 
tune  that  befell  these  vessels  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
completed.  In  the  whole  area  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy in  1861  there  were  but  five  ironworks,  of  which 
but  one  had  machinery  for  rolling  iron  plates.  Iron 
was  so  scarce  in  the  South  that  it  soon  reached  a  price 
of  $1300  a  ton,  and  old  rails  and  scrap  iron  were  eagerly 
sought  for  the  manufacture  of  armor,  while  from  first 
to  last  no  plates  were  made  in  the  South  thicker  than 
three  inches.  Artisans  were  also  very  scarce,  as  the 
active  conscription  had  drawn  them  all  into  the  army, 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Confederate  Government 
was  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  preparations  for 
the  construction  of  ironclads  in  the  first  years  of  the 
war. 

As  early  as  May  20,  1861,  Captain  Duncan  N.  Ingra- 
ham  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  in  charge  of  naval 
affairs  in  the  waters  of  Alabama,  was  ordered  to  ascer- 
tain the  practicability  of  obtaining  wrought-iron  plates 
of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  price 
per  pound  of  such  plates.  After  investigation  Captain 
Ingraham  reported  that  none  of  the  existing  ironworks 
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in  the  South  could  furnish  such  plates.  Yet,  the  fol- 
lowing July,  work  was  in  progress  at  the  captured  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  in  covering  the  sides  of  the  frigate 
Merriniac  with  railroad  iron. 

The  ironclad  Merrmmc,  but  for  the  opportune  ap- 
pearance of  the  Monitor  at  the  very  hour  of  grav^t 
peril,  would  undoubtedly  have  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  fleet  she  had  so  sorely  shattered  in 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  previous  day.  Yet  her  course 
was  run  in  two  days*  fight,  and,  a  scant  month  later^ 
the  formidable  ship  was  blown  up  to  prevent  her  from 
falUng  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

At  New  Orleans  the  Confederates  had  completed  the 
ironclad  Louisiana,  when  Farragut  appeared  in  the 
river.  She  was  a  powerful  vessel,  260  feet  long  and  5S 
feet  in  beam.  Her  bottom  was  twenty-two  inches 
thick  before  plating  with  five  hundred  tons  of  three- 
inch  railroad  iron.  She  had  three  propellers  and 
mounted  sixteen  guns.  There  was  certainly  no  vessel 
in  Farragut*s  fleet  that  could  have  withstood  her  at- 
tack. Yet  she  never  got  into  action,  and,  without 
striking  a  blow  against  the  enemy,  was  set  on  fire  and 
blown  up  by  her  officers  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
surrender  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St,  Philip  to  Captain 
Porter  after  the  passage  of  those  forts  by  Farragut's 
fleet. 

The  Mississippi,  another  monstrous  ironclad  bat- 
tery, intended  for  sea  service,  was  of  four  thousand 
tons,  with  four  engines.  Her  sides  were  plated  witii 
four  inches  of  iron.  She  was  to  have  mounted  sixteen 
guns,  and  was  expected  to  steam  eleven  knots.  Com- 
modore HoUins  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  that  ''she  was  the  greatest  vessel  in 
the  world,'*     Yet  she  was  burned  at  Algiers,  La-»  six 
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days  after  launching,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
Farragut's  hands. 

The  Arkansas  was  also  a  very  formidable  ironclad 
ram  that  passed  practically  imscathed  through  the  fire 
of  the  Union  fleet  of  forty  vessels  at  Vicksburg,  and 
later  withstood  two  assaults  of  their  ironclads  and 
rams,  yet  she  was  also  destroyed  by  her  commander  on 
the  eve  of  battle  with  the  Essex,  sl  vessel  that  was  really 
her  inferior  in  strength. 

The  Albemarle,  a  powerful  casemate  ironclad,  after 
sinking  the  United  States  ship  Southfield  and  forcing 
the  Miami  to  retreat  in  the  first  day's  fight,  and  dis- 
abling the  Sassaciis  on  the  second  day,  was  blown  up 
and  sunk  by  Lieutenant  William  B.  Gushing  in  a 
most  daring  and  successful  expedition  a  few  months 
later. 

The  Columbia,  216  feet  long  and  51  feet  beam, 
plated  with  six  inches  of  iron  and  mounting  eight  gims, 
was  sunk  and  abandoned  at  Charleston,  when  that  city 
was  evacuated  upon  the  appearance  of  General  Sher- 
man in  its  rear  in  February,  1865.  This  vessel  was 
subsequently  hauled  off  the  rocks  near  Fort  Moultrie 
by  the  Federals  and  sent  north. 

The  Stonewall,  a  powerful  ironclad  ram,  built  at  Bor- 
deaux, France,  and  armed  with  one  300-pounder  and 
two  70-pounder  Armstrong  gtms,  crossed  the  ocean  and 
reached  Havana,  only  to  find  the  war  ended.  She  was 
accordingly  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
was  subsequently  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Government,  never  having  fired  a  gun  against  an 
enemy. 

Of  twenty  ironclad  vessels  flying  the  Confederate 
flag  not  one  escaped  capture  or  destruction  within  a 
very  few  months  after  their  completion.     The  fates 
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certainly  seemed  combined  against  the  success  of  the 
Confederates  upon  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  various  fighting 
machines  constructed  by  the  Confederate  Government 
was  the  ironclad  Tennessee — the  second  of  her  name, 
the  first  having  been  burned  on  the  stocks  at  Memphis 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Charles  Henry  Davis  in  1862.  The  Tennessee  was 
built  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  the  winter  of  1863-64,  and 
although,  when  her  keel  was  laid,  much  of  the  timber 
to  be  used  in  her  construction  was  still  standing  in  the 
adjoining  forests,  and  a  part  of  the  material  of  her 
plating  had  not  yet  been  taken  from  the  mines,  she  was 
practically  finished  in  March,  1864,  when  Commander 
J.  D.  Johnston  was  assigned  to  her  command. 

The  Tennessee  was  209  feet  long,  her  beam  was  48 
feet,  and  she  drew  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  of  water 
when  ready  for  action.  Like  the  Merritnac,  she  carried 
her  batter\'  amidships  in  a  casemate,  78  X  29  feet, 
which  rose  eight  feet  above  the  deck  and  sloped  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  This  was  protected,  first, 
by  two  and  a  half  inches  of  oak,  then  by  vertical  beams 
of  yellow  pine  thirteen  inches  thick,  over  which  were 
five  and  a  half  inches  of  pine  and  four  of  oak.  Ujwn 
this  mass  of  timber  were  two  courses  of  two-inch 
iron  plating,  over  which  was  another  layer  of  one- 
inch  thickness  on  the  sides  and  stem,  while  forward 
this  course  was  two  inches  thick.  This  made  from 
five  to  six  inches  of  well-rolled,  tough  iron,  vastly 
superior  to  the  usual  Confederate  plating.  The  pilot- 
house, projecting  two  feet  above  the  forward  end 
of  the  casemate,  was  covered  with  a  grating  of  two 
inches  of  armor.  The  hull  was  protected  from  rams  by 
a  solid  knuckle  formed  by  prolonging  the  slope  of  the 
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casemate  two  feet  below  the  water-line  and  then  in- 
clining it  to  meet  the  hull.  Upon  this  timber  projec- 
tion four  inches  of  iron  were  superimposed. 

There  were  ten  gim-ports,  three  on  each  side,  two 
forward,  and  two  aft.  These  closed  by  sliding  iron 
shutters  five  inches  thick.  The  battery  was  one  7.12- 
inch  iio-pounder  rifle,  pivoted,  forward  and  another 
aft,  while  in  broadside  were  four  6.4-inch  9 5 -pounder 
rifles.  The  defects  of  the  ship  were  the  exposure  of  her 
rudder  chains,  which  were  carried  outside  in  full  view; 
her  port-shutters  were  liable  to  jam,  and,  as  was  the 
case  with  all  the  Confederate  ironclads,  her  engines  were 
insufficient,  so  that  she  made  only  six  knots  when 
armed  and  equipped. 

In  bringing  the  ship  down  to  Mobile  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  floating  her  over  Dog  River  bar, 
where  there  was  but  nine  feet  of  water  at  high  tide. 
This  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  use  of  caissons, 
which  lifted  the  ship  five  feet,  and  she  was  thus  brought 
safely  to  Mobile  on  May  18th,  and,  all  ready  for  action, 
the  Tennessee  steamed  down  to  the  lower  bay  and 
hoisted  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan's  flag  in  full  sight 
of  Farragut's  fleet,  which  had  long  been  expecting  her 
arrival. 

Buchanan  had  fully  intended  going  out  that  night 
and  giving  the  Union  fleet  a  brush,  but,  by  a  mis- 
chance, the  Tennessee  grounded  and  the  raid  was 
abandoned  and  never  undertaken. 

The  ironclad  was  officered  by  Admiral  Franklin 
Buchanan;  Captain  James  D.  Johnston;  Lieutenants 
Wm.  L.  Bradford,  A.  D.  Wharton,  E.  G.  McDermott; 
Masters  J.  R.  Molry  and  H.  W.  Perrin,  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  engineer  and  petty  officers  and  a  crew  of 
no  men. 
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It  was  nearly  three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Tennessee  in  Mobile  Bay  before  the  opportunity  came 

for  the  only  test  she  ever  received  in  battle.  On  the 
morning  of  August  5,  1864,  Farragut's  superb  fleet  of 
four  monitors  and  fourteen  wooden  shipSp  carrying  in 
all  160  heavy  guns,  steamed  dauntlessly  into  Mobile 
Bay  in  the  face  of  the  Confederate  forts,  ships-of-war, 
and  lines  of  deadly  torpedoes. 

As  the  head  of  the  Federal  line  came  within  the  fire 
of  Fort  Morgan,  Buchanan  signalled  his  four  ships  to 
prepare  for  action  and  they  stood  across  the  channel 
just  inside  the  line  of  torpedoes,  their  heads  pointing 
to  the  westward,  with  their  port  batteries  ready  to  rake 
the  line  of  the  advancing  enemy.  Before  going  into 
action  Admiral  Buchanan  assembled  his  officers  and 
men  upon  the  Tetuiessee's  gun-d^k  and  said : 


* 


Now,  men,  the  enemy  is  coming  and  I  want  you  to  do 
your  duty ;  and  you  shall  not  have  it  to  say  when  you  leave 
this  vessel  that  you  were  not  near  enough  to  the  enemy,  for 
I  will  meet  them  and  then  you  can  fight  them  alongside 
their  own  ships;  and  if  I  fall  lay  me  on  one  side  and  go  on 
with  the  light,  and  never  mind  me— but  whip  and  sink  the 
Yankees  or  fight  until  you  sink  yourselves,  but  do  not] 
surrender, 

Buchanan  placed  his  own  ship  nearest  to  the  chan- 
nel with  the  object  of  meeting  the  Tecumseh,  which  was  1 
armed  with  ts-inch  guns.  By  7.15  a.m.  the  action  had 
become  general,  but  Buchanan  reserved  his  fire,  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  the  Tecumseh  as  she  approached  his  ship. 
''  Don't  fire  until  we  are  in  actual  contact,*"  said  the 
Admiral  to  Lieutenant  Wharton  of  the  first  division. 
"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  he  responded,  tautening  the  lockstring 
of  the  bow  gun  in  his  fingers  as  he  spoke.     The  Ten* 
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nessee  was  just  then  moved  a  short  distance  to  the 
westward  of  the  buoy  at  the  end  of  the  torpedo  line, 
and  Captain  Craven,  disregarding  Farragut's  order  to 
keep  to  the  eastward  of  this  buoy,  put  his  helm  hard 
astarboard  and  dashed  straight  at  the  Tennessee,  his 
course  taking  him  directly  across  the  line  of  torpedoes. 
In  an  instant,  when  the  two  ironclads  were  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  a  muffled  explosion  was  heard,  a 
column  of  water  Uke  a  fountain  shot  up  beside  the 
Tecumseh,  she  lurched  violently,  her  head  settled,  her 
stem  went  up  in  the  air  so  that  her  revolving  screw 
could  be  plainly  seen,  and  then  she  went  down,  leaving 
of  all  her  crew  of  141  souls  but  fourteen  men  swimming 
for  their  lives,  while  two  officers  and  five  men  had 
climbed  into  a  boat  washed  from  her  deck. 

In  the  face  of  this  awful  catastrophe  there  was  for  a 
moment  a  pause  in  the  battle,  while  the  few  siuvivors 
were  picked  up  by  a  boat  from  the  Metacomet,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment;  for  the  Federal  line,  led  by 
Farragut,  who  had  dashed  to  the  front  in  the  Hartford, 
was  pressing  on  and  there  was  ample  work  for  all  that 
day.  The  Selma,  Gaines,  and  Morgan,  obeying  the  sig- 
nal to  **  close  with  the  enemy,*'  ran  down  close  to  the 
Hartfard  as  she  crossed  the  torpedo  line,  and,  keeping 
ahead  of  her  at  a  distance  of  from  seven  to  nine  hun- 
dred yards,  poured  in  a  very  galling  fire  upon  the  flag- 
ship. One  sjiot  from  the  Selma  killed  ten  and  wounded 
five  men  at  her  forward  guns,  while  the  splinters  from 
the  forecastle  were  thrown  over  on  to  the  Metacomet, 
lashed  alongside  the  Hartford, 

Buchanan  now  made  a  dash  at  Farragut's  flagship, 
but,  by  her  greater  speed,  she  easily  avoided  the 
Tennessee,  while  she  ineffectually  poured  in  the  fire  of 
her  battery  upon  the  Confederate  ironclad.     As  the 
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Hartford  forged  ahead »  Buchanan  turned  down  toward 
the  other  approaching  ships  and  endeavored  in  turn  to 
ram  the  Brooklyn^  Richmofid,  and  Lackawantta,  but  each 
ship  sheered  and  avoided  his  blow,  although  they  could 
not  escape  his  broadsides. 

The  Monongahela,  which  had  an  iron  prow,  came  out 
full  speed  at  the  Temiessee  in  an  endeavor  to  ram  the 
Confederate  ship;  but  Buchanan,  avoiding  the  direct 
blow,  received  it  on  his  port  quarter,  and,  as  he  rubbed 
along  the  quarter  of  the  Monongabela's  consort,  the 
Kennebec,  he  lodged  a  shell  in  her  berth-deck  which 
killed  and  wounded  an  officer  and  four  men.  The  Tm* 
nessee  next  put  a  couple  of  shots  into  the  Ossipee  and 
then  raked  the  Oneida,  disabling  two  of  her  guns  and 
cutting  off  the  arm  of  her  captain,  Commander  Mullany. 
Having  thus  engaged  ten  of  the  enemy's  ships  without 
receiving  any  injury  himself,  Buchanan  ran  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Morgan  to  give  his  men  badly  needed  rest. 

During  this  time  the  Union  gunboats  had  been  cast 
loose  from  their  consorts  and  had  gone  in  chase  of  the 
Sehna,  Morgan,  and  Caines.  The  latter  was  so  severely 
handled  that  she  was  run  on  shore  in  front  of  Fort 
Morgan  and  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew,  while  the  Selnui 
was  overtaken  by  the  Metacomei  and  surrendered.  The 
Morgan  escaped  and  ran  up  to  Mobile, 

The  Tennessee  was  now  left  absolutely  alone»  unsup- 
ported by  consorts,  to  contend  with  a  victorious  fleet 
of  seventeen  vessels,  three  of  them  ironclads,  projecting 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  metal  in  one  round 
against  something  less  than  six  hundred  pounds  from 
the  Tennessee.  But  the  iron  will  and  sublime  courage 
of  Buchanan  was  as  yet  undaunted,  and  shortly  after 
nine  o'clock  the  Admiral  said  to  his  captain,  **  We  will 
follow  them  up,  Johnston;  we  can't  let  them  off  that 
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way,*'    The  crews  of  the  Union  shif^  were  still  at 

breakfast  when  the  Confederate  flagship  steamed  out 
from  under  cover  of  Fort  Morgan  and  laid  her  course 
directly  for  the  Hartford. 

Farragut  signalled  to  his  ships  to  attack  with  bows 
at  fun  speed,  and  the  Monongahela  was  the  first  ship  to 
strike  the  Tennessee  on  the  port  beam,  and,  although 
the  blow  was  partially  deflected,  the  shock  threw  many 
men  from  their  feet  on  the  Confederate  ship.  At  the 
moment  of  impact  Buchanan  planted  two  shells  in  the 
berth-deck  of  his  enemy,  wounding  an  officer  and  two 
men;  the  Monongahela  responded  with  a  broadside 
that  was  harmless  to  her  ironclad  opponent.  The 
Lackawanna  followed,  with  a  tremendous  blow  that 
stove  in  her  own  stem  for  several  feet  below  the  water- 
line,  while  it  swung  the  Temwssee  around  to  port,  and 
a  shot  fired  at  the  same  time  smashed  one  of  the  gun- 
port  shutters  of  the  ironclad.  It  was  also  found  that 
these  two  blows  had  started  a  leak  in  the  Confederate 
ship,  which  was  making  water  at  the  rate  of  six  inches 
an  hour. 

As  the  second  ship  drew  off,  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Hartford  struck  each  other  in  the  bluff  of  the  bow,  and 
the  two  ships  exchanged  broadsides,  several  men  being 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Hartford.  The  moni- 
tors were  now  coming  into  action  and  the  ill-fated 
Tennessee  was  soon  close  beset  by  the  Manhattan,  Win- 
nebago, and  Chickasaw.  The  latter,  obtaining  a  position 
under  the  Confederate's  stem,  hung  on  like  a  leech, 
driving  in  her  enemy's  plates  with  blows  from  11 -inch 
shot,  riddling  her  smoke-stack,  and  finally  cutting  away 
her  rudder  chains.  The  Winnebago's  1 5 -inch  bolts  were 
also  telling  with  deadly  effect,  one  of  them  striking  the 
Tennessee's  shield  just  outside  where  a  man  was  leaning 
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against  the  side  while  backing  out  a  jammed  pivot- 
pin  from  a  port-shutter  on  the  berth-deck.  The  con- 
cussion shivered  him  into  pieces  that  were  shovelled  up 
into  buckets.  The  same  shot  started  an  iron  splinter 
that  struck  Admiral  Buchanan  and  fractured  his  leg,  so 
that  he  was  carried  below,  and  the  command  of  the  Ten- 
nessee then  devolved  upon  Captain  Johnston. 

The  Temtessee  was  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  her 
enemies,  who  were  slowly  but  surely  hammering  her  to 
death.  She  had  but  three  guns  available,  her  berth- 
deck  was  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  smoke  that 
filled  it  since  the  smoke-stack  had  been  broken  ofif  by 
shot,  her  steering-gear  was  destroyed,  she  was  stead- 
ily making  water,  and  she  could  not  extricate  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  three  monitors  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  In  short,  the  ironclad  was  little  better 
than  a  floating  hulk  when  Captain  Johnston  reported  to 
Admiral  Buchanan  that  further  resistance  was  useless. 
Prom  his  bed  Buchanan  replied,  ''  Do  the  best  you  can* 
Johnston;  and  when  all  is  done,  surrender." 

Captain  Johnston  returned  to  the  pilot-house  and 
found  that  while  his  ship  was  encircled  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  pouring  in  a  steady  fire,  the  Tennessee  had 
not  been  able  to  fire  a  gun  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  wooden  ships  were  now  preparing  to  renew  their 
ramming.  Deciding  that  further  resistance  was  useless 
Captain  Johnston  first  hauled  down  the  ensign,  and  theru 
fastening  a  white  flag  to  a  boat-hook,  he  climbed  out  on 
the  casemate  at  ten  o'clock,  exposed  to  a  perfect  ruin  of 
projectileSp  and  exhibited  the  sign  of  surrender.  As  he 
did  this  the  Ossipeewas  coming  down  at  full  speed  to  mm 
the  Tennessee,  and  although  Commander  Le  Roy  backed 
his  engines  and  shifted  his  helm,  he  could  not  altogether 
avoid  the  tmintentional  blow  to  the  surrendered  ship. 
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Learning  that  Admiral  Buchanan  was  wounded,  Ad- 
miral Farragut  at  once  sent  Fleet-Surgeon  Palmer  to 
care  for  him,  and  Captain  Johnston  made  the  formal 
surrender  of  the  Tennessee  to  Commander  Le  Roy  of 
the  Ossipee,  although  Buchanan's  sword  was  sent  to 
Farragut  by  the  hands  of  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
Pierre  Giraud.  Farragut  soon  after  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  General  Page  at  Fort  Morgan,  requesting  him 
to  allow  a  vessel  to  pass  out  with  Admiral  Buchanan 
and  the  other  woimded  on  board,  and  these  were  sent 
in  the  Metacofnet  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Pensacola  for 
treatment.  The  loss  on  the  Tennessee  and  the  three 
Confederate  gimboats  was  twelve  killed  and  twenty 
wounded. 

Admiral  Buchanan  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound  and  was  held  a  prisoner  of  war  until  February, 
1865,  when  he  was  exchanged.  He  died  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  May  11,  1874. 

The  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Tennessee  by  the 
Board  of  Survey,  ordered  by  Farragut,  showed  that 
there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  indentations  and 
marks  of  shot  on  the  hull,  deck,  and  casemate,  varying 
from  severe  to  slight.  Nearly  all  the  plating  on  the 
after  side  was  started,  several  bolts  and  nuts  were 
driven  in,  the  gun-carriage  of  the  after  pivot-gtm  was 
damaged  and  the  steering-chain  cut  near  that  gun, 
several  gun-port  slides  were  injured,  and  her  smoke- 
stack was  cut  off  at  the  deck.  The  Board  added: 
**When  these  repairs  are  made  the  ironclad  Tennessee 
will  be  a  most  formidable  vessel  for  harbor  or  river 
service  and  for  operating  generally  in  smooth  water, 
both  offensively  and  defensively." 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  Tennessee  was  taken  in 
with  the  Federal  fleet  to  the  combined  attack  upon 
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Fort  Morgan,  which  surrendered  to  General  Granger 
and  Admiral  Farragut  the  same  day. 

That  autumn  the  Tennessee  was  sent  around  to  New 
Orleans  for  repairs,  and  she  was  subsequently  taken 
into  the  United  States  service  and  assigned  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi squadron.  She  remained  laid  up  at  New  Or- 
leans, after  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War,  until  1867, 
when  she  was  condemned,  sold,  and  broken  up  for  old 
iron. 

Among  the  few  vessels  that  escaped  destruction  at 
New  Orleans  by  the  Confederates,  when  Farragut' s  vic- 
torious fleet  appeared  before  that  city  on  April  25, 
1862,  was  the  side-wheel  steamer  Tennessee,  She  had 
been  a  merchant  vessel  before  the  war,  and,  being  shut 
in  by  the  Federal  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  River»  had 
been  laid  up  at  the  levee  for  more  than  a  year  when 
New  Orleans  came  into  our  hands.  The  present  writer 
was  sent  by  Captain  James  Alden  with  a  boat's  crew 
from  the  Rickfnofui  on  April  26,  1862^  to  take  possession 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  she  was  later  taken  into  our  ser- 
vice by  Farragut  and  used  as  a  despatch-boat  under 
command  of  Volunteer  Lieutenant  F,  Stanhope  Hill, 
and,  after  his  detachment  to  the  Mississippi  squadron, 
by  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Pierre  Giraud,  After  the 
Confederate  ironclad  Tennessee  was  captured  and  taken 
into  our  service,  this  wooden  steamer,  Tennessee,  was 
renamed  the  Mobile,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
she  was  sold  out  of  the  service,  November  22,  1867. 

The  third  Tennessee  was  built  at  New  York  in  1870. 
She  was  a  first-rate  screw  steamer  with  4840  tons  dis- 
placement and  an  armament  of  twenty-three  guns. 

In  187 1,  she  made  a  short  cruise,  under  command  of 
Capt.  W,  G,  Temple,  and  was  then  laid  up  at  New 
York  until  the  summer  of  1875,  when  she  went  to 
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sea  in  command  of  Captain  William  W.  Low,  as  the 
flagship  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  under  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  William  Reynolds.  In  1877,  Captain  Jona- 
than Young  relieved  Captain  Low  and  brought  her  to 
New  York  in  1878,  where  she  was  laid  up  for  repairs. 

From  1880  to  1886,  the  Tennessee  was  the  flagship  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  successively  imder  the 
command  of  Captains  David  B.  Harmony,  Joseph 
Fyffe,  Robert  L.  Bradford,  James  N.  Miller,  Oscar  F. 
Stanton,  and  Robert  Boyd;  and  in  Jantiary,  1887,  she 
was  condenmed  and  ordered  sold. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE    SPANISH    WAR — THE       MAINE 


AS  the  first  gun  fired  by  the  Confederates  upon 
Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861,  aroused  a  united 
North  to  war,  so  the  destruction  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  in  February,  1898, 
was  the  act  which  precipitated  a  contest  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  that  only  ended  when  her 
na\^  had  been  swept  from  the  sea  and  her  colonies  in 
two  hemispheres  had  been  wrested  from  her  impotent 
hands.  The  Mainet  therefore,  may  well  be  classed  as 
a  historic  ship. 

The  Maine  was  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
August  3,  1886,  her  limit  of  cost  being  $2,500,000,  She 
was  designed  at  the  Navy  Department  and  was  built 
by  the  Government  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  under 
the  superintendence  of  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans, 
U,S,N„  Chief  Inspector  of  Steel,  18S8-89,  her  ke^l  be- 
ing laid  October  17,  1888,  The  intention  was  to  rate 
this  vessel  as  an  armored  cruiser,  but  after  her  com- 
pletion the  Navy  Department  placed  her  in  the  list  of 
second-class  battle-ships.  The  Maine  was  launchai 
November  18^  1890,  and  put  in  commission  September 
II,  1895,  by  Captain  Avent  S.  Crowninshield,  She  was 
a  twin-screw  ship»  324  feet  in  length,  mth  57  feet  beam, 
a  mean  draught  of  21.6  feet  and  a  displacement  of 
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6682  tons.  Her  engines  were  of  the  vertical  triple- 
expansion  type  with  9293  horse-power.  She  had  a 
speed  of  17.45  knots,  and  a  coal-carrying  capacity  for 
seven  thousand  knots.  She  carried  two  military  masts, 
and  was  protected  for  180  feet  by  side  armor  of  12- 
inch  steel.  Her  turrets,  standing  diagonally,  one  for- 
ward on  the  starboard  beam,  the  other  aft  on  the  port 
beam,  were  plated  with  8-inch  steel,  the  barbettes  from 
which  they  rose  having  twelve  inches  of  steel  armor. 
The  deck  plating,  was  two  inches  thick,  increasing  to 
four  inches  on  the  sloping  sides.  The  bow  was  formed 
into  a  formidable  ram,  and  she  had  a  cocoa-fibre  lining, 
as  a  protection  against  water,  covering  4733  cubic  feet. 
Her  powerful  armament  included  four  lo-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles  in  the  turrets,  while  in  her  main  battery 
she  had  six  6-inch  rapid-fire  rifles,  protected  by  shields 
of  2-inch  steel,  with  a  secondary  battery  of  seven  6- 
potmder  and  eight  i-potmder  rapid-firing  gims,  four 
Gatlings,  and  four  Whitehead  torpedo-tubes. 

In  April,  1897,  the  Maine,  tmder  command  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Dwight  Sigsbee,  was  ordered  to  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral 
Montgomery  Sicard.  On  October  12th,  she  was  sent 
to  Port  Royal,  where  she  remained  until  November 
15th,  when  she  was  ordered  to  Norfolk,  and,  on  De- 
cember 12th,  she  proceeded  to  Key  West,  with  orders 
to  be  held  in  readiness  to  steam  to  Havana  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

During  the  last  months  of  the  year  1897,  soon  after 
the  recall  of  Captain-General  Weyler,  our  consular  rep- 
resentatives in  Cuba  pointed  out  to  the  home  govern- 
ment the  desirability  of  a  visit  to  Cuban  waters  of 
one  or  more  of  our  national  ships  to  accustom  the  peo- 
ple to  the  presence  of  our  flag  and  our  warships  in  the 
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fulfilment  of  their  mission  of  protection  to  American 
citizens  and  their  interests.  In  compliance  with  these 
requests,  and  after  conference  with  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, it  was  decided  on  January  24,  1898,  to  send 
the  Maifw  to  Havana,  and  our  Government  was  offi- 
cially notified  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  send  their  armored  cruiser  Vizcaya  ta 
New  York  as  a  return  of  our  courtesy. 

On  January  25th,  the  Maine  entered  the  port  of 
Havana,  and  she  was  taken  by  a  government  pilot  to 
a  mooring-buoy  where  no  man-of-war  had  ever  before 
been  moored,  and  but  rarely  a  merchant  ship.  During 
the  next  few  days  Captain  Sigsbee  and  his  officers  made 
the  usual  visits  of  ceremony  upon  the  Captain-General 
and  other  high  officials  of  Havana,  and  these  visits  were 
returned;  but  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  warmth 
in  the  ceremonious  visits,  while  the  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  residents  of  Havana  to  our  officers  was  dis- 
tinctly reserved,  and  in  some  cases  insulting.  It  was 
made  very  evident  in  many  ways  that  the  visit  of  the 
Maine  was  anything  but  welcome. 

On  February  15th,  at  9,40  p.m.,  while  several  officers 
were  on  shore,  and  nearly  all  the  crew  were  asleep  in 
their  hammocks,  a  terrific  explosion,  followed  by  a 
second  shock,  tore  the  forward  part  of  the  Maine  into 
pieces,  causing  her  to  sink  almost  instantly  to  the  bot- 
tom in  thirty  feet  of  water,  with  the  loss  of  two  officers 
and  264  men,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-six  officers  and 
531  men. 

Captain  Sigsbee  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  his  cabin, 
just  closing  a  letter  to  his  family,  when  he  felt  the 
crash  of  the  explosion.     He  says  in  his  report: 

It  was  a  bursting,  rending,  and  crashing  sound  or  roar  of 
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immense  volume,  largely  metallic  in  its  character.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  metallic  sotmd — probably  of  falling  debris — 
a  trembling  and  lurching  motion  of  the  vessel,  then  an  im- 
pression of  subsidence,  attended  by  an  eclipse  of  the  elec- 
tric lights  and  intense  darkness  within  the  cabin.  I  knew 
immediately  that  the  Maine  had  been  blown  up  and  that 
she  was  sinking.  I  hurried  to  the  starboard  cabin  ports, 
thinking  it  might  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  my  exit  in 
that  way.  Upon  looking  out  I  decided  that  I  could  go  by 
the  passage  leading  to  the  superstructure.  I  therefore  took 
the  latter  route,  feeling  my  way  along  and  steadying  my- 
self by  the  bulkheads.  The  superstructure  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  it  was  dark.  Nearing  the  outer  entrance  I  met 
Private  Anthony,  the  orderly  at  the  cabin  door  at  the  time. 
He  ran  into  me,  and,  as  I  remember,  apologized  in  some 
fashion,  and  reported  to  me  that  the  ship  had  been  blown 
up  and  was  sinking. 

Captain  Sigsbee  reached  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
found  the  executive  officer,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Richard  Wainwright,  and  other  officers,  and  learned 
that  the  exact  time  of  the  explosion  was  9.49  p.m.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  poop-deck  and  ordered  the  execu- 
tive officer  to  post  sentries  all  around  the  ship,  **but 
soon  saw  there  were  no  marines  available  and  no  place 
forward  to  post  th^m." 

About  this  time  fire  broke  out  in  the  mass  forward, 
over  the  central  superstructure,  and  the  only  two  re- 
maining boats  were  lowered  to  assist  in  saving  the 
wounded,  in  conjunction  with  the  boats  that  had  by 
that  time  arrived  from  the  steamer  City  of  Washington 
and  the  Spanish  frigate  Alphonso  XI I. ,  which  were  at 
once  sent  to  their  relief. 

The  shocking  news  of  this  disaster  appeared  in  all 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  United  States  on  the 
morning  of  February  i6th,  in  a  brief  despatch  from 
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Captain  Sigsbee  to  the  Navy  Department,  in  which  he 
prudently  added  to  the  particulars  given  the  words, 
**  Public  opinion  should  be  suspended  until  further 
report.** 

Since  that  other  telegram  that  brought  to  the  North 
the  news  of  the  opening  of  the  Confederate  batteries 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  thirty-seven  years  before,  nothing 
had  so  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  as  this 
appalling  calamity.  The  lesson  of  self-control  con- 
veyed in  Captain  Sigsbee's  calm  words  were  indeed 
needed  to  prevent  a  great  popular  outburst  of  rage  at 
that  moment.  But  with  admirable  restraint,  the 
people  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  awaited 
further  developments. 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  an  expert  ex- 
amination of  the  wreck  of  the  Maine,  and  Rear-Ad- 
miral Sicard,  commanding  the  squadron  at  Key  West, 
presided  in  a  Court  of  Inquiry  composed  of  Captain  W. 
T.  Sampson  of  the  Iowa;  Captain  French  E.  Chadwick, 
of  the  Neiv  York;  Lieutenant-Commander  William  P. 
Potter,  executive  officer  of  the  New  York;  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Adolph  Marix  as  Judge  Advocate. 
Divers  were  sent  to  Havana  and  professional  wreckers 
from  New  York  were  secured.  After  a  deliberate  and 
very  careful  examination,  a  report  was  sent  to  the 
President,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Congress  on 
March  28th. 

After  a  technical  description  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  Board  found  the  hull  of  the  Maine,  the 
report  says : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  this  effect  could  have  been 
produced  only  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  situated  under  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  at  about  frame  18  and  somewhat  on  the 
port  side  of  the  ship. 
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The  Court  finds  that  the  loss  of  the  Mahie  was  not  in  any 
respect  due  to  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
officers  or  members  of  the  crew  of  said  vessel. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine,  which  caused  the  par- 
tial explosion  of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  magazines. 

The  Court  also  found 

that  no  evidence  has  been  obtainable  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  upon  any  person  or 
persons. 

The  testimony  taken  before  the  Court  was  given  with 
the  report,  and  the  almost  tmiversal  opinion  of  the 
cotmtry  was  confirmed  that  the  Maine  had  been 
deliberately  and  treacherously  destroyed  by  the  Span- 
iards. That  this  opinion  was  shared  by  the  Adminis- 
tration was  shown  by  the  fact  that  closely  following 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
on  April  nth  the  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions sent  in  a  report  endeavoring  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  This  report 
says: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  having  considered 
the  testimony  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Inquiry  in  connec- 
tion with  further  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  and 
with  the  relevant  and  established  facts  presented  by  the 
events  of  the  last  three  years,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  was  compassed  either  by  the  official  act  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities  or  was  made  possible  by  a  negligence  on 
their  part  so  willing  and  gross  as  to  be  equivalent  in  cul- 
pability to  positive  criminal  action.  ...  It  is  estab- 
lished that  the  Alaine  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
submarine  mine,  in  position  under  her  in  a  Spanish  harbor, 
at  a  place  where  she  had  been  moored  to  a  buoy  by  the 
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express  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Explosive  contrivances  of  this  character  are  almost  ex- 
clusively government  agencies  of  warfare.  There  is  oo 
operation  of  a  pacific  character  for  which  they  can  be  em- 
ployed, excepting  the  removal  of  wrecks  or  of  harbor  ob- 
structions* They  are  not  to  be  had  in  any  place  of  private 
sale.  .  .  .  The  entire  contrivance  is  a  mechanism  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  character^  not  generally  understood 
except  by  special  manufacturers  or  by  military  or  navaLj 
officers  who  have  been  instructed  how  to  operate  it*  Such,' 
mines,  when  sunk  in  harbors,  are  almost  invariably  dis- 
charged by  an  electric  current  conducted  over  a  wire  lead- 
ing from  the  engine  of  destruction  to  some  place  on  the 
shore  where  a  battery  can  be  housed,  guarded,  and  attended 
by  trained  operators.  They  are  now  placed,  or  made  ready 
to  be  placed,  in  all  important  harbors;  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  they  had  been  placed  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  the  history  of  the  last  three  years  being  considered* 

Soon  after,  President  McKinley  sent  in  his  famous 
message  to  Congress  on  Cuban  affairs,  asking  Congress 
to  empower  him  to  end  hostilities  in  Cuba  and  to  se-« 
cure  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government,  capable 
of  maintaining  order  and  observing  its  intemationai 
obligations. 

This  message  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  | 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  and  on  April  rjth  they  | 
reported  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  intervene  at  once  to  stop  the  war  in  Cuba»  to  the 
end  and  with  the  purpose  of  securing  permanent  peace  and 
order  there,  and  establishing  by  the  free  action  of  the  people 
thereof  a  stable  and  independent  government  of  their  own 
in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  execute  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 
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This  resolution  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  324  to 
19  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  a  new  report  was 
presented  and  sent  back  to  the  House  for  conctirrence ; 
but  it  was  not  until  April  19th  that  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  two  bodies  by  which  the  Senate 
majority  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  existed 
for  more  than  three  years  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our 
own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civili- 
zation, ctilminating  as  they  have  in  the  destruction  of  a 
United  States  battle-ship  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  of 
its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor 
of  Havana,  and  cannot  be  longer  endured,  as  has  been  set 
forward  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  April  ii,  1898,  upon  which  the  action  of 
Congress  was  invited:   Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

First,  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  a 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
mand and  the  government  of  the  United  States  does  hereby 
demand,  that  the  government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish 
its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban 
waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification 
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thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island 
to  its  people. 

These  joint  resolutions  were  adopted  by  42  to  35  in 
the  Senate  and  311  to  6  in  the  House.  They  were 
approved  by  the  President  on  April  20th,  and  a  copy 
was  sent  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  to 
the  Spanish  Minister,  Senor  Polo  y  Bemab^^  who  at 
once  asked  for  his  passports  and  left  the  country.  The 
Spanish  ministry,  having  heard  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions  by  Congress,  sent  our  Minister  his  passports 
on  April  2 1  St,  and  war  with  Spain  was  declared  on 
April  25,  1898^  as  follows: 

Be  it  eftacted  by  ihe  Seftaie  and  House  of  Represefiti^m 
of  the  United  States  of  Afnerica  in  Congress  assembled: 

First.  That  war  be.  and  the  same  is»  hereby  declared  to 
exist,  and  that  war  has  existed  since  the  twenty-first  day 
of  April  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
including  said  day,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

Second.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this 
act  into  effect. 


Thus,  within  sixty-foxn*  days  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Spain  and  the 

United  States  had  entered  into  a  contest  of  arms  that 
ended  eighty-two  days  later- — on  August  12,  1898,  when 
tbe  protocol  of  peace  was  signed  in  Washington  by 
M,  Jiiles  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  government.  The  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
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peace,  by  which  Spain  was  forever  divested  of  all  her 
remaining  American  colonies,  as  well  as  her  possessions 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Guam,  while  her  navy  had 
been  practically  swept  from  the  ocean  in  the  battles  of 
Manila  Bay  and  Santiago.  Perhaps  never  before  in 
history  had  retribution  been  so  swift  and  so  decisive, 
and  Spain  had  certainly  good  cause  to  **  remember  the 
MaineV 

The  second  Maine  in  our  na\'y  was  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  in  1898,  providing  for  the  construction 
of  three  first-class  battle-ships — the  Maine,  Missouri, 
and  the  Ohio,  The  keel  of  the  new  Maine  was  laid  in 
1899  at  Cramp's  shipyard  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  was 
latmched  on  July  27,  1901. 

She  is  393  feet  lo^  inches  in  length,  with  72  feet  2J 
inches  beam;  mean  draught  of  23^-  feet,  a  displace- 
ment of  12,500  tons,  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots,  and 
with  a  coal  capacity  for  ten  thousand  knots.  Her  cost 
was  $2,885,000.  The  very  powerful  and  diversified 
armament  of  this  battle-ship  consists  of  four  12 -inch 
breech-loading  rifles,  motmted  in  pairs  in  elliptical  bal- 
anced turrets  on  the  middle  line ;  sixteen  6-inch  rapid- 
fire  gtms  motmted  in  broadside;  eight  14-pounders, 
eight  3-pounders,  and  eight  i -pounders  and  several 
machine  guns.  The  6-inch  guns  are  placed  in  recessed 
ports,  the  wings  of  which  are  elongated  to  protect  the 
muzzles  when  the  gtms  are  not  firing.  There  are  two 
submerged  torpedo-tubes,  the  Maine  class  being  the 
first  of  the  battle-ships  in  which  the  tubes  have  been 
placed  below  the  water-line. 

The  Maine  has  two  military  masts,  each  with  two 
tops;  the  lower  tops  provided  with  two  revolving  i- 
pounder  cannon  in  each  top,  while  the  upper  ones  will 
be  occupied  by  sharpshooting  riflemen. 
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Defensively  the  Maine  is  very  powerful,  Knipp 
steel  armor  has  been  used  throughout.  The  belt  armor, 
which  extends  three  and  a  half  feet  below  the  water- 
line  and  four  feet  above,  is  eleven  inches  thick  at  the 
top  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  iit  the  bottom,  and 
extends  to  the  bow  and  to  within  sixty  feet  of  the  stem. 
The  casemate  armor  is  six  inches  thicks  that  on  the 
barbettes  twelve  inches  thick  in  fronts  and  eight  inches 
at  the  back,  and  that  on  the  turrets  twelve  inches  thick. 
Forward,  the  protective  deck  is  two  and  a  half  inches| 
thick,  while  aft,  where  there  is  no  armor  belt»  it  is  four 
inches  on  the  slope  and  three  inches  on  the  flat. 

The  Maine  made  18,3  knots  on  her  official  trial  trip 
in  August,  1902.  She  has  twin  screws,  and  her  two 
main  engines  are  triple-expansion  of  the  inverted  ver- 
tical type.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  thirty-eight 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  intermediate-pressure 
cylinder  fifty-nine  inches,  and  the  low-pressure  ninety- 
two  inches.  The  length  of  the  stroke  is  forty-two  inches. 
The  engines  are  of  nearly  eighteen  thousand  horse- 
power, or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Indiana,  and  she 
is  the  first  ship  of  our  navy  to  be  equipped  with  the 
French  Niclause  boiler. 

The  new  Maine  went  into  commission  during  the 
winter  of  1902  under  command  of  Captain  H.  C, 
Leutze. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE        OLYMPIA 


LIKE  the  Constitiition,  the  Hartfard,  and  the  Kear- 
sarge,  the  Olympia  will  doubtless  be  kept  on 
the  list  of  the  United  States  Navy  long  after 
her  days  of  active  service  have  passed,  in  recognition  of 
that  memorable  Sunday  morning  in  May,  1898,  when, 
as  the  flagship  of  Dewey,  she  led  the  way  into  Manila 
Bay  in  the  first  great  victory  of  the  Spanish  War. 

The  Olympia  was  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  of 
San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  Si  j96,ooo.  Her  keel  was 
laid  in  June.  1891 ;  she  was  launched  on  November  5, 
1892,  and  went  into  commission  February  g.  1895, 
under  command  of  Captain  John  J.  Read. 

The  Olympia  is  a  protected  cruiser,  340  feet  long,  with 
53  feet  beam  and  21^  feet  draught,  and  a  displace* 
ment  of  5870  tons.  Her  engines  are  of  17,313  horse- 
power, and  she  has  a  speed  record  of  2 1,686  knots.  Her 
protection  is  an  armored  deck  of  tw^o-inch  steel  on  the 
flat,  and  ^^  inches  on  its  sloping  sides.  Her  arma- 
ment is  four  8-inch  breech-loading  rifles  mounted  in 
barbette  turrets,  with  3  J  to  4f  inches  of  steel  armor. 
Her  broadside  battery  is  ten  5 -inch  rapid-fire  guns, 
while  her  secondary  battery  is  fourteen  6-pounder  and 
seven  i -pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  with  four  Gatling  guns 
and  one  field  gun.     She  also  has  six  tubes  for  White- 
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head  torpedoes.  The  5  -inch  guns  are  ranged  in  sponsons 
fore  and  aft,  protected  by  four  inches  of  Harveyi^ed 
steel  armor,  so  placed  as  to  give  a  direct  fire,  bow  or 
stem,  from  four,  and  a  broadside  discharge  on  either 
side  from  five  guns.  The  8-inch  guns  are  twenty-two 
feet  above  the  water-line  and  can  be  trained  through 
an  arc  of  208  degrees.  The  fourteen  6-pounders  are 
ranged  for  broadside  fire,  and  the  smaller  guns  are  on 
the  bridge  and  in  the  fighting-tops.  Her  complement 
is  466  men.  The  Olympia,  in  command  of  Captain 
John  J,  Read,  was  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  squadron 
under  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  McNair  from  Februar>\ 
1895^  to  July,  1897,  when  Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley 
was  ordered  to  her  command. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1897,  while  Commo- 
dore George  Dewey  was  at  Washington  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  he  made  applica* 
tion  to  the  Navy  Department  for  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  Admiral  McNair's  tour  of  sea  duty 
having  nearly  expired.  Although  the  fact  does  not 
appear  on  record,  it  was  very  generally  understood  in 
naval  circles  at  the  time  that  there  w^as  considerable 
opposition  in  high  quarters  to  the  assignment  of  Dewey 
to  this  command,  and  another  officer  expected  to 
receive  orders  to  relieve  McNair.  At  this  juncture, 
Senator  Redfield  Proctor  of  Vermont  called  upon  Pru- 
dent McKinley  and  urged  Dewey's  claim  with  such 
vigor  that  the  President  made  a  personal  request, 
which  was  synonymous  with  an  order,  that  Dewey 
should  be  given  the  desired  command.  As  a  result, 
Dewey  wrote  to  a  member  of  his  family  on  Novembo' 
I,  1897: 

.    *     ,     Yes,  I  am  indeed  to  be  congratulated,  as  I  have 
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received  what  is  to  me  the  best  gift  the  President  could 
make.  ...  I  expect  to  join  my  flagship  Olympia  at 
Yokohama  about  Christmas  and  to  remain  in  command  two 
years.  I  go  out  as  Commodore  and  will  not  receive  my 
promotion  to  Rear-Admiral  until  next  summer,  a  new  rule 
to  that  effect  having  been  recently  made  {Li]e  and  Letters  of 
Admiral  Dewey,  by  Adelbert  M.  Dewey,  p.  411). 

The  promotion  to  Rear-Admiral,  however,  came  be- 
fore **next  summer,"  as  a  grateful  nation's  reward  for 
the  glorious  victory  of  Manila  Bay. 

Dewey  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
on  January  i,  1898,  he  relieved  Rear-Admiral  F.  V. 
McNair  of  the  command  of  the  squadron  at  Nagasaki. 
Returning  to  Yokohama  with  his  ships  a  fortnight 
later.  Commodore  Dewey  was  accorded,  on  February 
4,  1898,  a  private  audience  with  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Japan. 

The  squadron  at  that  time  comprised  five  vessels: 
the  cruisers  Olympia,  Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley ;  Ra- 
leigh, Captain  J.  B.  Coglan;  Boston,  Captain  Frank 
Wildes;  and  the  gunboats  Concord,  Commander  Asa 
Walker;  and  Petrel,  Commander  E.  P.  Wood.  Shortly 
after  his  reception  by  the  Japanese  Emperor,  Commo- 
dore Dewey  proceeded  with  his  vessels  to  Hong-Kong. 
Our  relations  with  Spain  at  that  time  were  severely 
strained,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
Asiatic  squadron  up  to  its  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
Secretary  Long  had  cabled  Dewey  at  Yokohama  on 
January  27,  1898:  **  Retain  until  further  orders  the 
crew  of  the  squadron  whose  terms  of  enlistment  have 
expired.** 

On  February  25th,  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt 
cabled  Dewey  at  Yokohama : 
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**  Secret  and  confidential.  Order  the  Squadron,  except 
the  Monocacy,  to  Hong-Kong.  Keep  ftdl  of  coal.  In  the 
event  of  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  your  duty  will  be  to 
see  that  the  Spanish  Squadron  does  not  leave  the  Asiatic 
Coast,  and  then  offensive  operations  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

(The  Olympia  had  previously  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States.) 

During  the  month  of  April,  in  carrying  out  his  orders 
from  the  Department,  Dewey  had  purchased  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Nanshan,  laden  with  3300  tons  of  Car- 
diff coal,  and  the  steamer  Zafiro  of  the  Manila  and 
Hong-Kong  Line,  which  he  loaded  with  spare  ammuni- 
tion. On  April  i8th,  the  revenue  cutter  McCulloch 
joined  the  squadron,  and  every  day  and  all  day  the  offi- 
cers and  men  were  cheerftdly  and  busily  engaged  in 
preparation  for  what  they  hoped  was  to  be  active  ser- 
\4ce,  while  the  ships  of  the  little  fleet  were  brought  up 
to  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency  in  every  detail. 

In  this  connection,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  from 
Hong-Kong,  written  in  April,  Dewey  says: 

We  are  still  waiting  for  the  declaration  of  war  to  begin 
our  work  out  here.  I  have  seven  men-of-war  all  ready  for 
action  and  should  war  be  the  word.  I  believe  we  will  make 
short  work  of  the  Spanish  reign  in  the  Philippines.  The 
insurgents  are  ready  to  rise  at  our  first  gun  and  long  before 
this  reaches  you.  we  may  be  masters  of  Manila  and  Philip- 
pine cities.  ...  I  believe  I  am  not  over-confident  in 
sa>-ing  that  with  the  force  under  my  command.  I  could 
enter  the  Bay  of  Manila,  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish 
Si^uadron,  and  reduce  the  defences  in  one  day"  (Deurys 
Life  kIkJ  LitUrrs,  p.  ioS>. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  this  letter  reached  its 
destination.  Dewey  had  accomplished  all  he  claimed  in 
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less  than  half  a  day,  including  three  full  hours  taken 
for  rest  and  breakfast. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  April,  the  Baltimore^  Capt.  N.  Mayo 
Dyer,  joined  the  squadron  at  Hong-Kong,  bringing  a 
large  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  ships  from  Hono- 
lulu, and  on  the  same  day  came  a  cable  from  Secretary 
Long,  saying:  "The  naval  force  on  the  North  Atlantic 
station  are  blockading  Cuba.  War  has  not  yet  been 
declared.  War  may  be  declared  at  any  moment;  I 
will  inform  you;  await  orders."  Within  forty-eight 
hours  Captain  Dyer,  aided  by  his  efficient  executive 
officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  G.  Blocklinger,  had 
docked,  coaled,  cleaned,  painted,  and  provisioned  his 
ship  and  had  her  ready  for  sea,  an  almost  imprece- 
dented  performance. 

Keyed  up  to  the  highest  state  of  anxious  expectation 
by  this  news,  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  squadron 
waited  three  days  longer,  when,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
Long's  famous  despatch  came  to  Dewey : 

War  has  commenced  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  Proceed  at  once  to  Philippine  Islands.  Commence 
operations  at  once,  particularly  against  the  Spanish  fleet. 
You  must  capture  vessels  or  destroy.  Use  utmost  en- 
deavors. 

As  the  English  proclamation  of  neutrality  had  al- 
ready been  cabled  to  the  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  that 
official  at  once  requested  Commodore  Dewey  to  leave 
the  harbor,  and  Dewey  sailed  on  March  25th  for  Mirs 
Bay,  China,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Mr.  O.  F. 
Williams,  United  States  Consul  at  Manila,  who  was 
expected  to  bring  important  information  from  that 
port.  During  this  time  of  waiting,  the  crews  of  the 
squadron  were  kept  busily  engaged  in  stripping  their 
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ships  of  all  superfluous  woodwork  and  in  drills  at  gen- 
eral quarters,  in  anticipation  of  battle. 

Just  before  sailing  from  Hong-Kong,  Prince  Henry, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  called 
on  Commodore  Dewey  on  board  the  Olympia  to  say 
good-bye,  as  the  Anierican  fleet  was  about  to  leave 
Chinese  waters  for  Manila,  as  was  well  understood. 
United  States  Consul  Wildman  and  Captain  Gridley 
were  of  the  party  on  the  quarter-deck  when  the  Prince 
said,  with  a  smile,  **  Commodore,  I  will  send  my  ships 
to  Manila  to  see  that  you  behave."  With  the  utmost 
courtesy,  Dewey  responded,  **I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  you  do  so,  your  Highness ;  but  permit  me  to  cau- 
tion you  to  keep  your  ships  from  between  my  guns 
and  the  enemy!"  This  badinage  was  recalled  by  the 
hearers  a  month  later,  when  Admiral  Von  Diederich 
made  himself  so  offensive  and  received  his  sharp  rebuke 
from  Dewey  in  the  Bay  of  Manila. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Dewey  summoned  his  captains 
to  a  council  on  board  the  Olympia,  when  he  informed 
them  of  his  plans  and  issued  his  final  orders;  and  at 
two  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  fleet  steamed  out  of 
Mirs  Bay,  heading  to  the  southward.  That  evening, 
at  quarters,  it  was  formally  announced  by  Captain 
Gridley  to  the  assembled  crew  that  war  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  who  was  on  board  the  Olpnpia 
says: 

The  rousing  cheer  that  went  up  from  every  dirision 
showed  that  the  men  regarded  the  long-expected  news  with 
the  keenest  satisfaction.  Copies  of  the  bombastic  procla- 
mation of  Captain-General  Augustin,  that  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Manila  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  were  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  Olympia  and  the  other  ships 
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of  the  fleet.  The  following  paragraph  elicited  the  heartiest 
laughter  from  the  amused  Jackies:  **A  Squadron  manned 
by  foreigners,  possessing  neither  instruction  nor  discipline, 
is  preparing  to  come  to  this  Archipelago  with  ruflSanly  in- 
tention of  robbing  us  of  all  that  means  life,  honor,  and 
liberty." 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  the  fleet  was  off 
Bolindao,  and,  finding  no  Spanish  ships  there,  Dewey 
sent  the  Boston  and  Concord  into  Port  Subic  Bay  to 
reconnoitre,  having  been  informed  that  Admiral  Mon- 
tojo  had  intended  to  take  position  there ;  but  a  thor- 
ough search  satisfied  the  Commodore  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  not  in  that  bay.  The  captains  were  again 
summoned  on  board  the  flagship,  where  they  were 
notified  that  the  squadron  would  enter  Manila  Bay 
that  night,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ships 
steamed  slowly  down  the  coast  at  a  rate  of  speed  cal- 
culated to  bring  them  off  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay 
at  midnight.  The  fleet  followed  the  Olympia,  all  lights 
out,  except  that  each  vessel  carried  a  hooded  lantern 
on  the  taffrail  as  a  guide  to  the  ship  astern,  the  McCuU 
loch  and  the  transports  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
coltunn. 

At  9.42,  the  crew  of  the  Olympia  were  called  to  gen- 
eral quarters,  where  the  men  remained,  sleeping  by 
their  gims,  through  the  night.  When  well  below  Cor- 
regidor,  the  fleet  entered  the  Boca  Grande,  or  South 
Channel,  at  11.30  p.m.,  steaming  in  column  at  eight 
knots.  When  half  the  ships  had  passed  the  batteries 
on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  a  fireman  on  board 
the  McCulloch  inadvertently  threw  some  fine  coal  on 
the  fire  under  the  boilers,  and  a  shower  of  sparks 
pouring  out  of  her  funnel  attracted  the  attention  of 
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the  garrison ;  but  it  was  not  iintil  eleven  o'clock,  when 
most  of  the  squadron  had  passed,  that  the  batten^ 
opened  fire,  none  of  the  shots  taking  effect.  The  Bos- 
ion  and  McCuUoch  responded  as  they  passed,  and,  later, 
a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  south  shore,  answering 
signals  flashed  from  a  dozen  points  within  the  bay,  and 
a  shell  came  hurtling  from  El  Fraile  at  the  Yankee  fleet. 

The  Boston,  Concord,  and  McCuUoch  each  fired  a  shot 
or  two,  but  the  fleet  still  continued  its  passage  slowly 
up  the  bay,  the  speed  of  the  ships  reduced  to  three 
knots,  until  four  o'clock,  when  coffee  and  bread  and 
cold  meat  were  served  to  oflicers  and  men.  At  5.06  a 
torpedo  or  mine  was  exploded  directly  ahead  of  the 
Olympia,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  do  her  no  damage, 

Manila  Bay  is  a  four-sided  body  of  water  projecting 
inland  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
its  mouth  about  six  miles  wide.  A  mile  offshore  from 
the  northern  point  is  Corregidor  Island,  rising  sbc  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  Here  a  battery  of  8-inch 
Krupp  guns  had  been  placed  at  a  height  to  deliver  a 
plunging  fire  upon  an  approaching  enemy.  The  Boca 
Grande,  a  channel  five  miles  wide,  separates  Corregidor 
on  the  south  side  from  El  Fraile  Island,  where  bat- 
teries had  also  been  placed.  About  seventeen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bay,  on  its  southeastern  shore, 
lies  Cavite,  with  the  Spanish  dockyard  and  arsenal.  A 
long  spit  of  land,  forming  a  hook,  projects  toward 
Manila,  which  is  seated  about  eight  miles  northeast, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay.  Cavite  arsenal  ex- 
tends eastward  over  another  point  of  land,  and  the 
main  body  of  water  between  the  arsenal  and  the  shore 
is  called  Bacoor  Bay,  while  the  smaller  body  formed  by 
the  point  of  the  hook  is  Sangley  Point,  and  the  land  on 
which  the  arsenal  is  built  is  the  Bay  of  Carracao.     In 
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this  retreat,  sheltered  by  the  land  batteries,  the  Span- 
ish fleet  of  ten  ships  was  fotind  anchored  in  a  line 
stretching  east  and  west  across  the  mouth  of  Bacoor 
Bay,  with  their  left  in  shoal  water  in  Carracao  Bay. 

The  three  batteries  at  Manila  and  two  at  Cavite  now 
opened  upon  the  American  ships,  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
almost  immediately  followed  suit ;  but  Dewey  held  his 
fire  as  he  stood  down  for  them  in  the  following 
order,  which  was  preserved  during  the  action :  Olym- 
pia, Baltimore,  Raleigh,  Petrel,  Concord,  and  Boston. 
At  5.41  A.M.,  at  a  distance  of  5500  yards,  Dewey 
swerved  the  Olympia  to  starboard  and  quietly  gave  the 
famous  order,  "When  you  are  ready,  you  may  fire, 
Gridley,"  and  at  the  word,  the  two  8-inch  rifles  in  the 
forward  turret  were  discharged  and  their  shots  were 
hurled  at  the  Spanish  flagship.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  forward  guns  of  the  other  ships  were  fired.  The 
Olympia  leading,  the  fleet  stood  down  for  the  centre  of 
the  Spanish  line,  the  enemy  keeping  up  a  most  rapid 
fire.  One  large  shell  burst  less  than  a  himdred  feet 
ahead  of  the  flagship,  a  fragment  cutting  the  Olympiads 
rigging  directly  over  the  head  of  the  Commodore  and 
his  flag-heutenant  on  the  bridge.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment,  another  shot  passed  under  the  bridge 
and  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  deck.  Still  the  Olympia 
stood  down  for  the  enemy,  and,  when  assured  that  he 
was  within  proper  range,  the  Commodore  signalled  the 
fleet,  **Open  with  all  the  guns,"  and  then  pandemo- 
nitmi  reigned  indeed. 

Keeping  up  a  continual  fire,  the  squadron  steamed 
past  the  anchored  ships  at  a  range  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
tmtil  reaching  the  forts  on  Cavite  Point,  when,  slowly 
turning,  they  repassed  the  Spaniards,  pouring  in  a  de- 
structive fire  from  their  starboard  batteries. 
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Early  in  the  engagement  two  launches  came  out 
toward  the  Olympia  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  using 
torpedoes,  but  one  of  these  was  speedily  sunk  and  the 
other  was  disabled  by  the  rapid  fire  from  the  guns  of 
the  flagship.  At  7  a.m.,  as  the  ships  were  coming  down 
for  the  third  time  along  the  Spanish  line,  Dewey  sig- 
nalled the  fleet  to  prepare  to  anchor,  as  he  had  decided 
that  he  might  in  that  way  more  effectually  destroy  the 
enemy's  ships ;  but  his  plan  was  changed  by  an  imex- 
pected  move  on  the  part  of  Montojo,  who  at  that 
moment  sUpped  the  cables  of  the  Reina  Cristiria,  and 
steamed  rapidly  toward  the  Olympia,  mth  the  ev^ident 
intention  of  coming  to  close  quarters.  She  had  only 
advanced  a  short  distance,  however,  when  the  Olympia 
concentrated  a  fire  upon  the  Spanish  flagship  that  was 
unendurable.  One  sheU  struck  the  port  bridge,  where 
Montojo  was  standings  but  he  scaped  with  a  slight 
wound.  Another  8-inch  shell  exploded  on  the  forecastle 
and  put  four  guns  out  of  action.  The  steering-gear  of 
the  Cristina  was  shot  away,  her  sides  were  riddled, 
most  of  her  guns  were  disabled,  and  her  motive-power 
was  quickly  crippled.  As  she  turned  to  run  inshore, 
her  stem  was  presented  to  the  Olympia  and  a  250-pound 
8-inch  shell  struck  it  fairly,  tearing  its  way  through 
everything  until  it  exploded  near  one  of  the  boilers,  rip- 
ping up  the  protective  deck,  killing  and  wounding  sixty 
men,  the  captain  of  the  flagship  being  among  the  killed. 

Admiral  Montojo,  finding  his  ship  on  fire  and  sink- 
ing, her  sides  crushed  in  and  her  deck  a  shambles,  left 
the  Reina  Cristina  and  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Ish 
de  Cuba.  Mter  steaming  to  the  east,  the  American 
ships  again  turned,  and,  passing  the  enemy  a  third 
time,  poured  in  their  fire  until  the  Castilla  was  in  flames 
as  well  as  the  Reina  Cristina, 
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Five  times  our  ships  passed  the  Spanish  line,  each 
time  the  number  of  their  enemy  decreasing,  imtil,  it 
having  been  erroneously  reported  to  the  Commodore 
that  only  fifteen  rounds  per  gun  remained  for  the  5- 
inch  rapid-fire  battery,  Dewey  turned  to  the  execu- 
tive officer.  Lieutenant  Rees,  and  inquired,  **What 
time  is  it,  Rees?" — '*7.45,  sir." — "Breakfast  time," 
responded  the  Conmiodore ;  *'  run  up  the  signals,  *  cease 
firing,'  and,  'follow  me.'"  And  Dewey  withdrew  his 
squadron  for  consultation,  a  redistribution  of  ammimi- 
tion  if  necessary,  and,  incidentally,  for  breakfast, — 
exactly  as  Farragut,  his  old  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
had  done  on  that  August  morning  in  Mobile  Bay 
thirty-four  years  before. 

During  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  up  to  this  time, 
the  three  batteries  at  Manila  had  kept  up  a  continuous 
fire  upon  the  American  ships,  to  which  they  had  not 
replied.  Dewey  now  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor 
General,  by  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Rawson  Walker, — 
who  came  on  board  the  Olympia  to  request  that  the 
city  might  be  spared  from  bombardment, — to  the 
effect  that  Manila  was  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  his 
fleet ;  that  he  proposed  to  occupy  Cavite,  and  if  the 
Manila  batteries  did  not  cease  firing  on  his  ships  he 
would  shell  the  city.    His  threat  had  the  desired  effect. 

To  the  Spaniards  this  withdrawal  of  their  enemy's 
ships  at  such  a  critical  period  of  the  action  argued 
disaster,  and  the  Spanish  Governor  telegraphed  to 
Madrid:  **Oiu"  fleet  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  brilliant 
combat,  protected  by  the  Cavite  and  Manila  forts. 
They  obliged  the  enemy  with  heavy  loss  to  manoeuvre 
repeatedly." 

While  this  ambiguous  and  consoling  despatch  was 
being  read  at  Madrid,  Dewey,  having  given  his  men 
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needed  rest  and  refreshment,  and  discovering  that  he 
still  had  an  abundant  supply  of  ammunition,  signalled 
the  Baltimore  at  10,^5  o'clock  to  *' attack  the  enemy*s 
batteries  or  earthworks/*  to  which  the  ever-ready  Dyer, 
who»  as  a  young  officer,  had  been  in  the  Mobile  fight 
with  Farragut,  at  once  led  in,  with  starboard  helm,  to 
a  position  off  the  Carracao  and  Sangley  Point  batteriesi 
and  opened  fire  with  his  starboard  battery  at  aSoOfj 
yards,  closing  in  to  2200  yards,  stopping  liis  engines! 
when  the  range  was  obtained,  and  delivering  a  rapid 
and  accurate  fire  until  he  had  silenced  the  batteries  and . 
the  gunboat,  Don  Antonia  d^  Ulloa,  inside  the  point. 
As  the  Baltimore  cleaned  out  the  Spanish  batteries  in 
this  deliberate  and  workmanlike  manner,  the  Olyin- 
pia's  men,  who  had  been  at  the  front  earlier  in  the 
morning,  cheered  the  Baltimore  again  and  again;  and 
they  fairly  yelled  with  generous  appreciation  of  the 
pluck  of  the  little  Petrel,  when  later  she  went  into  the 
inner  harbor  and  sunk  and  burned  what  was  still  left  of 
Montojo's  fleet.  The  Olympia  and  the  other  ships  fol- 
lowed the  Baltimore  in  this  last  roimd,  keeping  up  their 
fire  until  the  entire  fleet  was  in  flames;  and  at  12.30 
p.  M.,  no  further  resistance  being  made,  our  squadron 
ceased  firing  and  the  battle  was  won. 

In  this  brilliant  engagement,  the  Reina  Cristina^ 
Castilla,  and  Don  A  ntonia  de  Ulloa  were  sunk ;  the  Don 
Juan  de  Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General  I 
L£zo^  Margins  del  Duero,  El  Carreo,  Velasco^  and  Islad^l 
Mindanao  were  burned ;  and  the  tugs  Rapido  and  Her- 
cules and  several  launches  w*ere  captured.  Admiral 
Montojo  reported  his  loss  as  seventy-eight  killed  on  the 
ships  and  twenty-three  on  shore,  total,  loi ;  w^hile  280 
were  wounded.  On  our  side,  eight  men,  all  on  the 
Baltitnore,  were  sHghtly  wounded,  while  our  ships  were 
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practically  uninjured  and  could  have  gone  into  battle, 
if  necessary,  the  next  day  without  any  repairs. 

After  the  action  was  over.  Lieutenant  Edward  M. 
Hughes  of  the  Petrel  was  sent  on  shore  at  Cavite  with  a 
whale-boat,  and  finished  the  destruction  of  thef  aban- 
doned Spanish  ships  by  burning  the  Don  Juan  de 
Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General  Lezo,  Mar- 
quis del  Duero,  and  El  Correo,  bringing  off  two  tugs  and 
three  steam  launches  when  he  returned  to  his  ship. 

The  news  of  this  complete  and  brilliant  victory,  by 
which  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  in  the  East  had  been  de- 
stroyed at  a  single  blow,  was  received  at  home  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  the  cotmtry  rang  with 
Dewey's  name.     Secretary  Long  cabled: 

The  President,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
thanks  you  and  your  officers  and  men  for  your  splendid 
achievement  and  overwhelming  victories.  In  recognition 
he  has  appointed  you  Acting  Admiral  and  will  recommend 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  you  by  Congress  as  a  fotmdation  for 
further  promotion. 

By  a  joint  resolution,  passed  May  9,  1898,  by  a 
standing  vote.  Congress  tendered  their  thanks  and  the 
thanks  of  the  American  people  to  Commodore  Dewey, 
and  through  him  to  the  officers  and  men  tmder  his  com- 
mand, for  the  gallantry  and  skill  exhibited  by  them  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  batteries  in 
the  harbor  of  Manila.  Senator  Hale  at  once  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  was  unanimously  passed,  increasing 
the  number  of  Rear-Admirals  in  the  navy  from  six  to 
seven,  and  the  President  immediately  promoted  Acting 
Rear-Admiral  Dewey  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral. 
Senator  Quay  followed  with  a  resolution  appropriating 
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$10,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  jewelled  sword  to  be  pre- 
sented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  bronze 
medals  struck  commemorating  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay 
to  be  distributed  among  the  officers  and  men  of  Dewey's 
squadron.  This  superb  sword,  its  hilt  of  solid  gold, 
with  the  Admiral's  initials  set  in  large  diamonds,  bears 
the  inscription,  **The  Gift  of  the  Nation  to  Rear-_ 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  U,  S.  N.,  in  Memory  of  tl 
Victory  at  Manila  Bay,  May  ist,  1898/* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Dewey's  native  Stat 
was  not  backward  in  expressing  her  appreciation  ot 
her  distinguished  son,  and  the  Vermont  Legislature, 
convened  in  extraordinary  session,  passed  complimen- 
tary resolutions  expressing  their  "keen  gratificatioQ 
that  the  first  great  honors  of  the  war  should  fall* 
to  a  son  of  Vermont/*  A  number  of  gentlemen  also 
raised  a  large  sum  to  provide  a  statue  of  Dewey,  to 
made  of  Vermont  marble  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the ' 
statue  of  Ethan  Allen  in  the  porch  of  the  State  House 
at  Montpelier.  Other  States  joined  in  paying  special 
honors  to  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay ;  and  in  England  the 
people  and  press  cordially  acknowledged  his  great  sue* 
cess,  which  they  recognized  as  a  victory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  over  the  Latin  race.  In  Germany  and  France, 
however,  there  was  but  grudgiiig  praise  for  his  glorious 
achievement,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  minimize 
its  importance. 

Although  the  success  of  our  fleet  had  been  so  com- 
plete in  this  engagement  and  we  had  escaped  with  such 
trifling  loss,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  opposi- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  feeble.  In  a  private 
letter  to  a  naval  friend,  Dewey  pays  his  enemy  this 
tribute: 


tl 
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The  Spanish  Admiral  Montojo  fought  his  ships  like  a 
hero.  He  stood  on  his  quarter-deck  until  his  ship  was 
ablaze  from  stem  to  stem  and  absolutely  sinking  under  his 
feet;  then  transferring  his  flag  to  the  Isla  de  Cuba,  he 
fought  with  what  was  left  of  his  fleet,  standing  fearlessly 
amid  a  hail  of  shrapnel  until  his  second  ship  and  over  one 
himdred  of  her  crew  sank  like  lead  in  a  whirl  of  water. 

It  seems  to  me  that  history  in  its  roll  of  heroes  should 
make  mention  of  an  Admiral  who  could  fight  his  ships  so 
bravely,  and  stand  on  the  bridge  coolly  and  calmly  when 
his  fleet  captain  was  torn  to  pieces  at  his  side.  I  sent  him 
a  message  telling  him  how  I  appreciated  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  had  fought  his  ships  and  the  deep  admiration  my 
officers  and  men  felt  for  the  commander  of  the  Reuia  Cris- 
tiiia,  who  nailed  his  colors  to  the  mast  and  then  went  down 
with  his  gallant  crew. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  two  fleets  engaged  at 
Manila  shows  six  American  ships  with  fifty-seven  large 
gxms  and  seventy-four  rapid-fire  guns  and  1678  men — 
casualties  seven;  while  there  were  ten  Spanish  ships 
with  fifty-two  large  gims  and  seventy-two  rapid-fire 
gxms,  and  1796  men,  beside  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
at  anchor  under  cover  of  heavy  batteries  armed  with 
modem  rifled  guns.  The  Spanish  casualties  were  618. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  in 
1896,  when  war  was  imminent  between  Spain  and 
Germany  over  the  question  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
great  preparations  were  made  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment for  defending  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  modem 
guns  and  quantities  of  military  stores  were  at  that  time 
sent  out  to  Manila.  As  a  result,  when  Dewey  entered 
the  bay,  the  shore  guns  defending  Manila — excluding 
the  old  Spanish  ordnance — were  four  9j-inch  and  four 
5i-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  nine  8^-inch  muzzle- 
loading  rifle  mortars,  two  5.9  and  two  4.7-inch  breech- 
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loading  siege  rifles,  and  fifteen  6.3-inch  muzzle-loading 
rifles.  At  Sangley  Point  were  two  5.9-inch  breech- 
loading  rifle  siege  guns,  and  at  the  Cavite  arsenal  three 
6.3-inch  mtizzle-loading  rifles.  On  Corregidor  three  8- 
inch  muzzle-loading  rifles;  at  Punta  Gorda,  three  7- 
inch  muzzle-loading  rifles;  at  Pimta  Bassissituo,  two 
6.3-inch  breech-loading  rifles;  on  Caballo  Island,  three 
6-inch  breech-loading  rifles ;  on  El  Fraile,  three  breech- 
loading  rifles;  and  at  Restinga,  three  6.2-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles,  a  grand  total  of  fifty-eight  modem  rifled 
guns,  all  connected  by  telephone,  and  with  plane  tab- 
les, arranged  at  the  extremities  of  measured  bases  to 
give  accurate  ranges. 

Had  the  conditions  been  reversed  and  had  Dewey 
and  his  American  officers  and  seamen  been  given  Mon- 
tojo's  fleet,  lying  tmder  cover  of  the  fifty-eight  guns  in 
Manila  Bay  and  manned  by  American  gunners,  does 
any  sane  person  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Span- 
iards in  Dewey's  ships  could  have  gained  the  victory  of 
the  ist  of  May? 

The  secret  of  Dewey's  success  in  this  engagement — 
a  victory  gained  with  no  loss  to  him — is  to  be  found  in 
the  steadiness  and  precision  of  the  fire  from  his  ships, 
which  was  the  result  of  continued  and  skilful  training; 
in  the  undaunted  courage  and  superb  morale  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  navy ;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  in  the  inspiring  presence  of  a  leader  possessing 
mature  judgment  and  unswerving  strength  of  purpose, 
a  disciplinarian  and  a  fighter,  one  who  had  learned 
from  Farragut  the  lesson,  **Be  thoroughly  prepared 
before  you  go  ahead  and  then  fight  your  enemy  wher- 
ever he  is  to  be  foxmd.''  Dewey  has  said  himself,  **  The 
battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  fought  in  Hong-Kong  Harbor." 
It  had  been  carefully  planned  in  advance,  and  was 
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fought  to  a  successful  conclusion  on  the  original 
lines. 

On  Monday,  May  2d,  Dewey  brought  his  squadron 
into  an  anchorage  off  Cavite,  and  shortly  after  a  tug 
came  from  Corregidor  under  a  flag  of  truce  with  an 
offer  from  the  commandant  of  that  post  to  surrender. 
The  following  day,  the  Baltimore  and  Raleigh  were  sent 
down  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  which  they  found 
deserted  save  by  the  commandant,  and  all  the  guns 
overturned.  Captain  Dyer  landed  a  force  and  took 
possession  of  the  island.  On  May  2d,  Dewey  sent  Com- 
mander Lamberton,  his  chief-of -staff,  in  the  Petrel  to 
take  possession  of  the  Cavite  arsenal.  When  the  gim- 
boat  had  run  in  to  within  five  htmdred  yards  of  the 
beach,  it  was  observed  that  the  white  flag  had  been 
taken  down  and  a  number  of  armed  men  were  about 
the  arsenal.  Commander  Wood  trained  the  PetreVs 
guns  on  the  beach,  and  Commander  Lamberton,  with 
Lieut.  A.  N.  Wood  and  an  armed  party  landed.  After 
a  parley,  in  which  the  Spanish  Captain  Sistoa  fruit- 
lessly endeavored  to  gain  time  to  commtmicate  with 
Manila,  Lamberton  gave  the  Spaniard  twenty  minutes 
to  surrender,  and  returned  to  his  boat  to  await  the 
decision.  At  the  appointed  hour,  twelve  o'clock,  he 
returned  and  fotmd  that  the  Spaniards  had  evacuated 
the  arsenal,  and  a  guard  of  marines  was  immediately 
landed  to  protect  the  government  property. 

Dewey  at  once  proceeded  to  establish  a  blockade  of 
the  port  of  Manila,  keeping  his  naval  base  at  Cavite; 
and  for  the  next  few  weeks  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
refitting  and  placing  in  commission  such  of  the  Span- 
ish gimboats  as  could  be  made  available  for  service. 
Another  element  of  difficulty  was  soon  presented  by 
the  arrival  on  May  13th  of  two  German,  one  French, 
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one  Japanese,  and  one  British  war-ship.  Three  other 
German  cruisers  arrived  soon  afterward,  the  whole 
under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Von  Diederich,  thus 
making  the  German  squadron  superior  in  strength  to 
the  American  fleet.  The  German  and  French  oflficers 
made  themselves  very  obnoxious  to  the  i\merican  offi- 
cers by  their  evident  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Manila,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  their  ships  were 
moved  about  at  night  in  seeming  defiance  of  the  rules 
of  a  blockade, 

Dewey  bore  these  petty  insults  with  seeming  equa- 
nimity until  he  learned  that  a  German  cruiser  had 
landed  provisions  in  Manila.  He  then  sent  his  flag -lieu- 
tenant,  Thomas  M.  Brumby,  to  Von  Diederich  mth  his 
compliments  and  begged  to  call  the  AdmiraFs  attention 
to  '*an  extraordinary  disregard  of  the  usual  courtesies 
of  naval  intercourse/'  and,  he  added,  as  an  after- 
thought, "  Brumby,  tell  Admiral  Von  Diederich  if  he 
wants  a  fight  he  can  it  have  right  now !"  This  incident 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Stickney  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who 
overheard  the  conversation.  The  German  Admiral  de- 
clared that  he  was  ignomnt  of  the  occurrences  to  which 
Admiral  Dewey  referred  and  regretted  them,  and  after- 
ward there  was  less  occasion  for  complaint  on  this  score, 

Aguinaldo,  with  thirteen  of  his  staff,  arrived  on  May 
igth  on  the  Nanshan  and  established  himself  at  Cavite, 
and  with  his  coming  there  were  further  complications 
for  Dewey,  who  was  instructed  by  cable  not  to  have 
political  alliances  with  the  insurgents  or  any  faction  in 
the  islands.  It  was,  therefore,  an  immense  relief  for 
the  Admiral  when,  on  July  4th,  the  first  detachment  of 
twenty-five  hundred  American  troops  arrived  and  were 
landed  at  Cavite,  and  still  greater  when  the  transports 
with  the   second   army  detachment,   under  Geneml 
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Greene,  came  in  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month, 
and  General  Merritt  arrived  two  weeks  later.  On  May 
20th,  Captain  Gridley,  who  had  commanded  the  Olym- 
pia since  Dewey  came  to  the  squadron,  was  condemned 
by  a  medical  survey  and  ordered  home,  leaving  on  May 
28th.  Commander  Lamberton  was  appointed  by  the 
Admiral  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the  ship. 

Events  now  moved  more  rapidly.  On  Jtme  30th,  the 
Charleston  arrived,  after  having  taken  possession  of 
Guam.  August  4th,  the  ironclad  Monterey  and  the 
Brtitus,  with  a  full  supply  of  coal  came,  in;  and,  on 
August  12th,  the  Olympia  and  the  fleet  engaged  the 
land  batteries  of  Manila,  while  General  Merritt  attacked 
the  fortifications  with  his  force.  After  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, the  Spaniards  surrendered  and  the  American  flag 
was  hoisted  over  Manila  by  Flag-Lieutenant  Brumby. 
The  next  day  the  cable  annotmced  that  the  peace  proto- 
col had  been  signed,  and  all  hostilities  and  the  blockade 
were  to  be  suspended,  and  on  November  28,  1898,  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed. 

But  although  the  war  with  Spain  was  now  closed, 
the  work  of  the  navy  was  by  no  means  ended,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  were  kept  busy  among  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago  for  a  full  year  in  removing  Spanish 
garrisons,  pacifying  the  natives,  and,  later,  in  opera- 
tions against  the  Filipinos.  It  was  not  until  May,  1899, 
that  Dewey  felt  justified  in  leaving  the  islands  he  had 
wrested  from  Spain;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  that 
month,  after  turning  over  the  command  of  the  squadron 
to  Captain  A.  S.  Barker  in  the  Brooklyn,  he  left  Manila 
in  the  Olympia  for  home,  via  Hong-Kong  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  Wherever  the  good  ship  stopped  on  that  trium- 
phal passage^  the  Admiral  and  his  officers  and  crew 
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were  received  with  notable  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  his  arrival  at  New  York,  on  September  26,  1899, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  miHtary  and  naval  ovaticm 
lasting  two  days,  such  as  had  never  before  been  awarded 
to  a  naval  hero,  save  only  Farragut.  Dewey  visited  in 
turn  various  cities  throughout  the  country,  each  vying 
with  the  other  in  awarding  him  honor  and  homage. 

On  March  i,  1899,  Congress  unanimously  passed  a 
bill  reviving  the  grade  of  Admiral  so  as  "to  provide 
prompt  and  adequate  reward  for  Rear-Admiral  George 
Dew^ey,  the  said  grade  and  rank  to  exist  only  during 
the  lifetime  of  this  officer; '  In  this  promotion  Dewey 
realized  the  very  height  of  his  ambition,  as  is  shown  in 
the  letter  to  his  brother,  Hon,  Charles  Dewey,  dated 
from  the  Olynipia  at  Manila,  December  10,  1898,  in 
which  he  says :  "  I  have  strong  letters  urging  me  to  be- 
come the  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  .  .  , 
I  had  rather  be  an  Admiral  ten  times  over/'  Dewiey 
was  also  presented  with  a  completely  furnished  hous^ 
in  Washington  costing  $50,000, 

The  Olympia  was  sent  around  from  Ne^v  York  to  the' 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  in  October,  iSgq,  to  receive 
extensive  repairs;  and  Dew^ey^s  flagship  was  visited 
by  thousands  of  interested  persons  from  all  over  New 
England.  While  at  Charlestown  the  Olympia  was  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  entirely  modernized  at  an  out- 
lay of  fully  $600,000.  Her  repairs  completed,  the  ship 
was  put  in  commission  in  October,  1901,  by  Captain 
Henry  W.  Lyon,  as  the  flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  Fran- 
cis J.  Higginson,  commanding  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron.  In  August,  1902,  she  participated  in  the 
w^ar  game  as  one  of  the  Blue  squadron  in  defending 
the  coast  of  New  England  from  the  attack  of  the 
White  squadron,  under  Commander  John  E*  Pillsbury. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   **  OREGON" 

THE  Oregon  is  the  last  of  the  twenty-six  vessels 
we  have  selected  for  the  purpose  of  this  work, 
as  representative  of  the  historic  ships  of  the 
United  States  and  Confederate  States  navies  during 
the  centtiry  and  a  quarter  of  our  national  existence. 
This  noble  ship,  in  addition  to  her  fine  battle  record  at 
Santiago,  successfully  performed  a  feat  unrivalled  for  a 
battle-ship  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  world,  in  her  great 
race  against  time  and  the  enemy,  when  she  steamed 
14,706  miles  around  the  continent,  frustrating  the 
plans  of  the  Spaniards  to  waylay  her,  and  arrived  in 
sixty-eight  days  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  in  efficient  con- 
dition and  in  readiness  to  have  gone  into  action  the 
next  day  if  her  services  were  required. 

An  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1890,  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  three  battle-ships.  There 
were  few  restrictions  in  this  act,  so  that  the  designers 
were  allowed  large  latitude,  and  the  story  goes  that 
when  Secretary  Tracy  sent  for  Lewis  Nixon,  then  in  the 
Naval  Construction  Bureau,  and  informed  him  of  the 
liberal  terms  of  the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  new  battle-ships,  he  said:  **Now,  sir,  what  youVe 
to  do  is  to  design  a  ship  that  can  lick  anything  afloat." 

The  three  ships  built  tmder  this  act  were  the  Indiana, 
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the  Massachusetts,  and  the  Oregon.  The  first  two  were 
constructed  by  the  Cramps  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco^  her 
keel  being  laid  November  19,  1891 ;  she  was  launched 
two  years  later,  on  October  26,  1893,  and  was  com- 
missioned July  15,  1896,  by  Captain  Henry  L.  Howi- 
son.  The  Oregon  is  a  first-class  battle-ship,  costing 
$3,180,000.  'She  is  348  feet  long  with  69  feet  5  inches 
beam;  a  mean  draught  of  24  feet,  and  a  displace- 
ment of  10,:  88  tons.  She  is  fitted  with  twin-screw, 
vertical,  triple-expansion  engines  of  11*111  horse- 
power, giving  her  a  speed  of  16.79  knots;  and  her  coal 
capacity  is  nearly  1600  tons.  Her  armament  is  four 
i34nch  rifle  guns,  eight  8-inch,  four  6-inch,  and  twenty 
6-  and  six  i -pounders  in  her  secondary  battery,  with 
four  machine  guns  in  her  tops  and  several  Whitehead 
torpedoes.  Her  complement  is  thirty-two  officers  and 
441  men. 

Her  side  armor  is  of  Harveyized  steel,  eighteen  inch^ 
thick  above,  bevelled  down  to  eight  inches  at  the 
bottom.  This  is  seven  feet  two  inches  in  width,  resting 
on  the  double  skin  of  the  lower  hull  and  rising  three 
feet  above  the  water-line.  It  extends  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  ship  and  is  joined  at  the  ends  by  bulk- 
heads of  r  4-inch  steel,  forming  a  practically  impreg- 
nable central  citadel  as  a  protection  to  the  engines, 
boilers,  and  magazines.  This  is  roofed  with  2 j -inch 
steel  and  forward  and  aft  the  steel  deck  extends  in  a 
curve  to  the  bow  and  stem.  Above  this  roof,  which 
forms  the  berth-deck,  the  sides  of  the  ship  rise  eight 
feet,  protected  by  four  inches  of  steel  armor,  behind 
which  are  ten  feet  of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  a  sufficient 
protection  against  rapid-fire  shells.  Forward  and  aft 
of  the  citadel  the  upper  section  has  no  armor. 
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The  turrets  of  the  13-inch  guns  have  walls  of  steel 
fifteen  inches  thick,  while  the  barbettes  are  seventeen 
inches  in  thickness.  Above  the  turrets  is  the  sighting- 
hood.  The  8-inch  guns  are  in  turrets  at  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  twenty-six  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  can 
be  fired  dead  forward  or  aft  and  worked  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  The  6-inch  guns  are  protected  by  shields  of 
6-inch  steel.  The  conning-tower,  which  is  the  lower 
section  of  the  military  mast,  is  plated  with  eight  inches 
of  steel,  stands  back  of  the  forward  main  turret  at  an 
elevation  to  give  a  clear  view  on  all  sides.  Above  it  is 
the  pilot-house,  and  at  its  side  the  search-lights  are 
placed.  The  military  mast  is  fitted  with  a  series  of 
platforms  with  circular  shields  to  be  used  as  fighting- 
tops,  from  which  the  rapid-fire  and  machine  gims  can 
pour  a  rain  of  fire  on  the  deck  of  an  enemy. 

On  March  20,  1897,  Captain  Albert  Smith  Barker 
assumed  command  of  the  Oregon,  and  imder  him  the 
ship  was  brought  into  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency. 
In  February,  1898,  at  the  termination  of  Captain  Bar- 
ker's tour  of  sea  duty,  he  was  relieved  by  Captain  Alex- 
ander H.  McCormick.  On  March  7th,  while  the  Oregon 
was  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Captain  McCormick  received 
the  following  despatch  from  Secretary  Long:  **The 
situation  is  getting  worse.  You  should  go  to  San 
Francisco  as  soon  as  possible  and  get  ammtmition." 
McCormick,  who  had  kept  his  ship  for  some  time  in 
readiness,  left  Tacoma  the  same  day,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco,  March  9th,  and  at  once  begim  filling  up  his 
magazines  and  coal-btmkers.  On  March  12th  the  Sec- 
retary telegraphed : 

When  in  all  respects  ready  for  sea,  proceed  to  Callao  and 

await  further  orders.     In  view  of  the  present  critical  con- 
30 
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dition  of  affairs,  the  Oregon  should  leave  San  Francisco  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  arrive  in  Caltao  as  soon  as 

practicable. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  McCormickhad  become  incapaci- 
tated by  ill-health,  and  Captain  Charles  Edgar  Clark  was 
detached  from  the  Monterey,  assumed  command  March 
17th,  and  sailed  on  his  long  and  perilotis  voyage 
March  19th,  The  Navy  Department  issued  orders  on 
March  2 2d  to  the  M arietta,  then  at  San  Jos6  de  Guate- 
mala, to  precede  the  Oregon  in  order  to  make  advance 
arrangements  for  coal  and  to  facilitate  in  every  way 
the  passage  of  this  battle-ship,  so  sorely  needed  to  rein- 
force the  fleet  in  Cuban  waters. 

The  Oregon  had  a  good  run  do^'n  the  coast  and 
arrived  at  Callao»  April  4,  1898,  having  made  an  aver- 
age speed  of  10.7  knots.  Captain  Clark  remained  only 
eighty  hours  in  port,  taking  in  in  that  time  eleven  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal,  which  Commander  Symonds  had 
ready  in  lighters  in  advance  of  the  Oregon's  arrival. 
The  Marietta  left  Callao  on  March  31st  for  Valparaiso, 
where  she  had  been  ordered  to  make  similar  advance 
arrangements.  When  Captain  Clark  left  Callao  he  had 
one  boiler  still  under  repair.  Before  sailing  he  tele- 
graphed Secretary  Long  that  if  coal  could  be  provide 
for  him  at  Sandy  Point,  Patagonia,  he  could  make 
Bahia  without  stopping  at  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific 
side,  or  at  Montevideo  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  In 
accordance  with  this  request,  Long  telegraphed  the 
Marietta  at  Valparaiso  to  go  ahead  to  Sandy  Point  and 
secure  six  hundred  tons  of  coal  if  possible^  and  from 
that  point*  to  accompany  the  Oregon  to  the  North 
Atlantic* 

The  Oregon  had  comparatively  good  weather  after 
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leaving  Callao,  although  the  heavy  Pacific  swell,  in- 
creased by  fresh  southerly  winds,  made  the  ship  pitch 
heavily,  the  jack-staff  at  times  disappearing  tmder  the 
solid  seas  that  swept  over  everything  but  the  super- 
structure deck ;  but  Captain  Clark  felt  that  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  home  warranted  him  in  driving  the 
noble  ship  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

He  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan  at  about  3.30 
P.M.  on  April  i6th,  in  a  terrific  storm,  with  rain  so 
dense  that  the  shores  could  not  be  seen  and  no  sound- 
ings could  be  obtained.  For  a  time  the  ship  was  in 
great  danger,  but  just  before  dark  the  anchors  were  let 
go  in  thirty-eight  to  fifty-two  fathoms  of  water,  on  a 
rocky  shelf,  fringed  by  islets  and  reefs,  and  they  for- 
timately  held  through  what  Captain  Clark  reported  were 
"some  of  the  most  violent  gusts  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced.*' Before  morning  the  gale  moderated,  and,  get- 
ting under  way,  the  Oregon  anchored  off  Sandy  Point 
on  April  17th,  the  total  run  from  Callao  having  been 
made  at  the  rate  of  eleven  and  three  quarter  knots  an 
hour. 

To  his  great  annoyance,  Captain  Clark  foimd  that 
the  hulk  from  which  the  coal  contracted  for  by  Com- 
mander Symonds  was  to  be  furnished  was  loaded  above 
the  coal  with  wool,  and  the  crews  of  the  Oregon  and 
Marietta  were  engaged  three  precious  days  in  transfer- 
ring the  wool  and  taking  in  the  coal.  During  this  time, 
the  crew,  who  were  working  by  watches,  declined  to 
take  their  hammocks  from  the  nettings,  catching  a  few 
hours'  sleep  on  deck  between  shifts,  to  expedite  the 
coaling.  On  the  twenty-first  the  two  ships  sailed,  but 
Captain  Clark  found  that  the  Marietta's  low  rate  of 
speed  delayed  him,  and  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  of  April  that  they  reached  Rio  Janeiro. 
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Captain  Clark  had  been  warned  that  the  Spanish  tor- 
pedo-boat Temerario  was  at  Montevideo,  and  that  her 
commander  knew  the  Oregon  was  on  her  way  North. 

In  consequence,  during  the  run  from  Cape  Horn,  the 
lights  on  the  American  vessels  were  carefully  screened 
at  night  and  the  battery  was  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness, four  gims*  crews  in  each  watch  being  stationed  at 
the  gtms.  The  men  exhibited  the  most  admirable  spirit 
during  this  period  of  the  voyage,  the  engineer  officers 
voltmtarily  doubled  their  watches  when  high  speed  \^^as 
made,  and  some  of  the  firemen  remained  at  their  posts 
tmtil  they  were  carried  out  of  the  fire-room  insensible. 

At  Rio  Janeiro  Captain  Clark  received  official  notice 
that  war  had  been  declared  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  on  April  21st,  that  the  T enter ario  had 
left  Montevideo  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  also  the  more  stir- 
ring news  that  Cer\'era's  fleet  of  four  armored  cniisers, 
**  heavy  and  fast,"  with  three  torpedo  destroyers,  had 
sailed  April  29th  from  Cape  de  Verde  to  the  West, 
** destination  imknown."     The  Secretary  telegraphed: 

Must  be  left  to  your  discretion  entirely  to  avoid  this  fleet 
and  to  reach  the  United  States  by  the  West  Indies.  You 
can  go  when  and  where  you  desire.  The  Xictheroy  [the 
purchased  Brazilian  cruiser]  and  the  Marietta  subject  to  the 
orders  of  yourself. 

The  next  day,  May  ist,  came  a  cable,  **Do  not  sail 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  till  further  orders.  Long.** 
This  was  followed  on  the  2d  of  May  by  a  conflicting 
despatch:  **My  telegram  of  May  2d  coimtermanded. 
Carry  out  former  instructions,  contained  in  my  tele- 
gram of  May  ist,  to  proceed  with  Oregon,  Marietta,  and 
Xictheroy,' ' 

On  May  3d  a  telegram  reached  Captain  Clark  that 
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stirred  the  blood  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  little 
fleet  to  fever  heat  when  its  glorious  news  was  made 
known,  and  consoled  them  for  all  the  toil  and  danger 
of  their  past  month's  voyage.  It  read:  ** Inform  the 
Department  of  your  plans.  The  Spanish  fleet  in  Philip- 
pine Islands  annihilated  by  our  naval  force  on  the 
Asiatic  station.  Long.*'  Clark  at  once  cabled  the  De- 
partment that,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  encotmter- 
ing  Cervera's  fleet,  he  should  keep  off  the  Brazilian 
coast  and  would  make  all  haste  for  the. United  States, 
coaling  at  sea  from  the  Nictheroy  if  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  as  there  was  the  chance  of  the  Temerario 
coming  into  Rio,  Captain  Clark  sent  an  officer  to  the 
Brazilian  Admiral,  explaining  to  him  that  the  Oregon, 
a  $5,000,000  battle-ship,  might  be  disabled  or  even  de- 
stroyed by  the  torpedo  vessel  of  the  nation  that  had 
blown  up  the  Maine,  and  that  Captain  Clark  relied  upon 
the  Brazilian  naval  forces  present  to  prevent  any  such 
act  of  hostility.  But  Captain  Clark  added  that  if  the 
Temerario  entered  the  harbor  and  approached  the 
Oregon  with  a  hostile  purpose,  **  I  must  destroy  her." 

The  American  Minister  having  arrived  during  the 
afternoon  and  the  situation  being  explained  to  him,  he 
immediately  commimicated  with  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, and  Captain  Clark  got  imder  way  with  the 
Oregon  and  went  farther  up  the  bay,  leaving  orders  with 
the  Marietta  to  send  her  steam  laimch  to  the  Temerario 
if  she  appeared,  and  to  inform  her  commander  that  if 
she  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Oregon  she 
would  be  immediately  stmk.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment were  exceedingly  courteous  in  this  matter  and 
stationed  a  cruiser  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  with 
orders  to  stop  the  torpedo-boat,  or  if  she  were  per- 
mitted to  enter,  to  convoy  her  to  an  anchorage  well  up 
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the  bay.  During  the  stay  of  the  Oregon,  this  cruiser 
and  the  fort  at  Santa  Cruz  swept  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  with  their  search-Ughts  every  night,  and  the 
Brazilian  officers  showed  by  their  acts  that  their  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  hopes  for  the  success  of  the 
Oregon  on  her  voyage  were  genuine. 

On  the  morning  of  May  4th,  the  Nictheroy  being 
ready,  the  Oregon,  with  that  cruiser  and  the  Marietta  in 
company,  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro,  but,  finding  that 
his  progress  was  much  delayed  by  the  inferior  speed 
of  these  ships.  Captain  Clark  touched  at  Bahia,  Brazil, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  and  telegraphed  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  that  effect,  informing  the  Secretary  that  he 
had  left  them  near  Cape  Frio  with  orders  to  their  com- 
manding officers  to  go  home  as  best  they  could,  or, 
if  necessary  to  avoid  capture,  to  beach  their  vessels. 
Captain  Clark  added,  to  reassure  the  Department  as  to 
his  own  safety  and  his  opinion  of  his  chances  against 
Cervera's  fleet  if  he  should  encounter  them: 

The  Oregon  could  steam  14  knots  for  hours  and  in  a  nin- 
ning  fight  might  beat  off  and  even  cripple  the  Spanish 
fleet.  With  present  amount  of  coal  on  board  will  be  in 
good  fighting  trim,  and  could  reach  the  West  Indies.  If 
more  should  be  taken  here  I  could  reach  Key  West,  but  in 
that  case,  belt  armor,  cellulose  belt,  and  protective  deck 
should  be  below  water-line.  Whereabouts  of  Spanish  fleet 
requested. 

Secretary  Long  immediately  responded :  *'  Proceed  at 
once  to  West  Indies  without  further  stop  in  Brazil. 
No  authentic  news  of  Spanish  fleet.  Avoid  if  possible. 
We  believe  that  you  will  defeat  it  if  met." 

The  Naval  War  Board  at  Washington  fully  discussed 
the  advisability  of  despatching  assistance  to  the  Oregon 
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in  view  of  the  possibility  of  her  being  waylaid  by  Cer- 
vera's  squadron,  that  had  been  last  heard  of  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  It  was  decided,  however,  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  such  a  course  was  inadvis- 
able and  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  Captain  Clark 
to  pursue  his  own  course,  an  eminently  wise  decision, 
as  it  proved. 

The  Oregon  sailed  from  Bahia  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  May,  and,  without  further  trouble  anchored 
off  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  May  i8th,  at  3.20  a.m., 
having  made  an  average  of  11.73  knots  during  her  last 
run.  As  she  had  come  from  Brazil,  the  ship  was  quar- 
antined and  the  Governor  of  the  island  sent  Captain 
Clark  a  poUte  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  dated  April  23,  1898.  Having  taken  in 
four  hxmdred  tons  of  coal,  the  Oregon  sailed  from  Bar- 
badoes; and  on  May  24th,  1898,  anchored  off  Jupiter 
Inlet,  Fla.,  and,  after  commimicating  with  the  Depart- 
ment, was  ordered  to  Key  West,  where  she  arrived 
May  26th. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  telegraphed  Captain 
Clark  and  his  officers  and  crew  the  congratulations  of 
the  President  and  the  Department  upon  their  safe 
arrival  and  *'the  completion  of  your  long  and  remark- 
ably successful  voyage.  *'  To  this  Captain  Clark  re- 
sponded, on  May  29th : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  Department's 
telegram  of  yesterday,  which  was  received  and  read  to  all 
hands  at  muster  the  same  evening,  causing  great  enthusi- 
asm and  spontaneous  cheers.  That  the  officers  who  have 
labored  so  faithfully  and  intelligently  to  bring  the  ship 
around  in  an  efficient  condition  for  fighting  and  steaming, 
and  especially  that  the  crew,  who  individually  and  collec- 
tively have  made  all  sacrifices  and  who  for  two  weeks  have 
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asked  for  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  doing  extra  work  that 
might  hasten  the  progress  of  the  ship,  should  be  mentioned 
and  congratulated,  affords  me  as  the  commandiing  officer 
especial  gratification. 


On  May  26,  1898,  Commodore  George  C.  Remey.  in 
command  at  Key  West,  received  a  letter  from  Rear- 
Admiml  Sampson  urging  him  to  hasten  the  departure 
of  the  Oregon,  which  was  to  Join  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron.  On  May  2Sth,  Sampson  ran  down  to  Key 
West  and  found  the  Oregon  in  the  harbor  outer  en- 
trance. At  eight  o'clock  that  morning,  the  Admiral 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Navy  Department  an- 
noimcing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
make  an  immediate  descent  upon  Cuba,  landing  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Santiago  with  ten  thousand  men,  if 
Cerv^era's  squadron  proved  to  be  in  that  port.  Samp- 
son was  told  to  take  the  Neu^  York,  Indiana^  and  Ore- 
gon, and  as  many  smaller  vessels  vrith  good  batteries 
as  could  possibly  be  gathered  to  convoy  the  army 
transports  and  to  guard  against  possible  attack  by 
Spanish  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

About  midnight  that  day  the  foUomng  despatch  was 
received  from  Secretary  Long: 

Schley  telegraphs  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  he  goes  to  Key 
West  with  his  squadron  for  coal,  though  he  has  4000  tons 
of  coal  with  him  in  a  broken-down  coUier.  How  soon  after 
arrival  of  Schley  at  Key  West  could  you  reach  Santiago  de 
Cuba  with  the  New  York,  the  Oregon,  the  Indiafm,  and 
some  lighters  .  ,  ,  and  how  long  could  you  blockade 
there,  sending  your  vessels  singly  to  coal  from  our  colliers  at 
Gonaives,  Haiti  Channel,  Mole-Haiti,  Nipe,  Port  Cuba,  or 
elsewhere?  There  is  one  collier  en  route  to  Mole-Haiti  from 
Norfolk  and  another  one  has  been  ordered  there  from  Key 
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West,  and  others  will  be  sent  immediately.  Consider  if  you 
could  seize  Guantanamo  and  occupy  as  coaling  station. 
Schley  has  not  ascertained  whether  Spanish  division  is  at 
Santiago.  All  information  here  seems  to  show  that  it  is 
there. 

At  3  A.M.  the  following  day,  May  29th,  Sampson,  in 
replying  to  the  Secretary's  question,  said  that  he  could 
reach  Santiago  in  three  days;  he  could  blockade  in- 
definitely; he  thought  he  could  occupy  Guantanamo; 
and  he  would  like  to  start  for  Santiago  at  once  with  the 
New  York  and  Oregon,  thus  arriving  at  Santiago  in  two 
days.     He  added  : 

Do  not  quite  understand  as  to  the  necessity  of  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Schley,  but  would  propose  meeting  and  turn- 
ing back  the  principal  part  of  the  force  under  his  command 
if  he  has  left.  Try  to  hold  him  by  telegraph.  Watson  will 
be  in  charge  here  (at  Key  West)  of  everything  afloat.  Does 
the  Department  approve  proposed  action.? 

At  noon  on  the  twenty-ninth,  Sampson  further  tele- 
graphed the  Department : 

I  urge  immediate  reply  to  my  last  paragraph.  Failure 
of  Schley  to  continue  blockade  must  be  remedied  at  once  if 
possible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  presence  of  Spanish 
squadron  at  Santiago. 

That  day  Sampson  received  a  telegram  from  Schley 
informing  the  Admiral  that  the  St.  Paul  had  captured 
a  British  collier  bound  in  with  coal,  evidently  for  the 
Spanish  fleet,  as  she  had  touched  at  San  Juan  and 
Curagoa,  and  asking  if  he  should  endeavor  to  coal  the 
Marblehead  and  the  Texas  in  the  open  sea  and  retain 
position  off  Santiago  until  the  coal  supply  of  the  larger 
vessels  had  given  out. 

Sampson  at  once  replied,  directing  Schley  to 
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Maintain  close  blockade  at  all  hazards,  especially  at 
night,  very  little  to  fear  from  torpedo-destroyers.  Coal  in 
open  sea  whenever  conditions  permit.  Send  a  ship  to 
Guantanamo  with  view  to  occup)ring  it  as  base,  coaling  one 
heavy  ship  at  a  time. 

The  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth,  a  telegram  from 
the  Department  gave  Sampson  all  he  desired — the  lib- 
erty to  act  at  discretion.     It  read: 

You  carry  out  recommendation  to  go  yourself  with  two 
ships  to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Act  at  your  discretion  with  the 
object  of  blockading  Spanish  division  as  soon  as  possible. 
Goodrich  reports  Guantanamo  very  weak.  The  seizure  of 
it  immediately  is  recommended. 

At  11  P.M.,  on  May  30th,  Sampson,  in  the  New  York, 
with  the  Oregon,  Mayflower,  and  Porter,  left  Key  West 
for  Santiago.  At  6.55  a.m.  on  the  thirty-first,  he  spoke 
Commodore  Watson's  flagship,  the  Montgomery,  and, 
leaving  him  in  command  at  Key  West,  he  made  signal 
to  the  other  three  ships  to  form  column  on  the  New 
York,  and  stood  to  the  eastward  at  a  speed  of  thirteen 
knots. 

On  June  i,  1898,  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  arrived  off 
Santiago  in  the  New  York,  with  the  Mayflower,  Porter, 
and  the  Oregon;  and  on  the  second  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  were  arranged  off  the  entrance  to  the  port  in  a 
semicircle,  the  radius  of  the  arc  being  six  miles  distant 
from  the  Morro  by  day  and  three  to  four  miles  at  night. 
The  Oregon's  place  in  this  circle  was  fifth  from  the 
eastern  side,  between  the  New  York  on  the  starboard 
hand  and  the  Iowa  on  the  port  side. 

On  June  2d,  the  Admiral  issued  the  following  order: 

The  fleet  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  will  be  organized  during 
the  operations  against  that  port  and  the  Spanish  squadron 
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as  follows:  First  squadron  (tinder  the  personal  command 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief),  New  York,  Iowa,  Oregon,  New 
Orleans,  Mayflower,  Porter. 

Second  squadron  (Commodore  Schley),  Brooklyn,  Mas- 
sachuseits,  Texas,  Marblehead,  Vixen, 

Vessels  joining  subsequently  will  be  assigned  by  the  Ck)m- 
mander-in-Chief.  The  vessels  will  blockade  Santiago  de 
Cuba  closely,  keeping  about  six  miles  from  the  Morro  in  the 
daytime  and  closing  in  at  night,  the  lighter  vessels  well  in 
shore.  The  first  squadron  will  blockade  on  the  east  side  of 
the  port,  and  the  second  squadron  on  the  west  side.  If 
the  enemy  tries  to  escape,  the  ships  must  close  and  engage 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  sink  his  vessels  or  force 
them  to  nm  ashore  in  the  channel.  It  is  not  considered 
that  the  shore  batteries  are  of  sufficient  power  to  do  any 
material  injury  to  battle-ships. 

In  smooth  weather  the  vessels  will  coal  on  station.  If 
withdrawn  to  coal  elsewhere,  or  for  other  duty,  the  block- 
ading vessels  on  either  side  will  cover  the  angle  thus  left 
vacant. 

After  it  had  been  definitely  ascertained  that  Admiral 
Cervera's  fleet  was  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  a  plan, 
was  suggested  by  Captain  Chadwick  of  the  New  York 
looking  to  the  obstruction  of  the  narrow  entrance  to 
that  harbor  by  sinking  a  collier  or  a  vessel  loaded  with 
stone  in  the  channel  to  ensure  the  detention  of  the 
Spanish  ships  where  they  were.  This  plan  was  con- 
sidered by  Sampson,  and,  meeting  his  approval,  he  sent 
instructions  to  Commodore  Schley  in  regard  to  carry- 
ing it  out.  The  story  of  Hobson's  gallant  deed  is  too 
familiar  to  need  repetition  here.  As  we  know,  he  went 
in  imder  the  Morro  with  the  Merrimac  on  the  night  of 
June  3d,  sunk  the  ship  somewhat  too  far  to  the  north 
of  the  channel  in  consequence  of  the  stem  anchor  chain 
breaking  and  allowing  the  ship  to  swing  around,  and 
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was  taken  off  the  next  morning  from  the  wreck,  with 
his  devoted  crew,  by  Admiral  Cervera  in  person,  who 
coiirteously  sent  off  in  a  fiag-of -truce  boat  a  letter  from 
Hobson  to  Sampson,  in  which  the  Admiral  was  in- 
formed of  the  safety  of  the  Americans. 

On  Jime  4th,  Admiral  Sampson  directed  the  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  Oregon  to  take  positions  four 
thousand  yards  from  Estrella  Point  and  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  port  in  such  position  as  to  observe  the 
wreck  of  the  Merrimac,  with  orders  to  fire  upon  any 
parties  that  may  be  seen  working  about  it.  These 
ships  kept  their  search -lights  playing  on  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  all  night  imtil  daylight.  The  Admiral  also 
organized  a  night  picket-line  of  three  steam  laimches, 
each  armed  with  a  i -pounder  and  carrying  signal  lights. 
The  duty  of  these  boats  was  to  cruise  all  night  a  mile 
off  the  Morro,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  torpedo- 
boats.  In  continuance  of  these  vigilant  precautions 
against  the  egress  of  the  enemy,  he  created,  on  June 
7th,  a  second  picket-line  with  the  despatch-boats  Vixen, 
Sutvanee,  and  Dolphin,  which  formed  a  semicircle  two 
miles  from  the  Morro,  between  the  steam  laimches  and 
the  main  line  of  blockaders. 

That  the  Spaniards  should  be  prevented  from  in- 
creasing their  harbor  defences,  Sampson  began  a  series 
of  bombardments  of  the  Morro  soon  after  his  arrival. 
In  these  engagements  the  Oregon  played  an  important 
part,  running  in  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  forts. 
In  the  attack  on  June  6th,  the  Reina  Mercedes,  which 
was  lying  nearest  the  entrance,  although  not  in  sight 
of  the  ships,  was  struck  thirty-five  times,  one  shell  set- 
ting her  on  fire  and  causing  the  death  of  Commander 
Emilio  De  Acosta,  Y.  Everman,  her  second  in  command, 
with  five  seamen  killed  and  twelve  wounded.     That 
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same  night  the  Marblehead  and  Yankee  ran  down  to 
Guantanamo  and  the  next  day  took  possession  of  the 
outer  harbor,  driving  the  Spanish  gunboat  Sandoval  to 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  inner  harbor.  On  June  8th 
Commander  McCalla  landed  a  detachment  of  forty 
marines  from  the  New  York,  forty  from  the  Oregon, 
with  twenty  from  the  Marblehead,  and  this  little  force 
of  one  hundred  men  occupied  the  cable  station  from 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  driven,  and  held  it  until, 
on  the  tenth,  the  transport  Panther  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement  of  647  marines,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert  W.  Huntington,  who  landed  and  occupied  the 
station,  naming  it  Camp  McCalla.  During  the  next 
five  days  the  marines  had  a  number  of  sharp  skirmishes 
with  the  Spaniards,  inflicting  severe  loss  upon  the 
enemy,  and  finally,  aided  by  the  Dolphin,  the  Spanish 
force  was  driven  out,  possession  of  the  bay  was  ob- 
tained, and  direct  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
United  States  was  established. 

On  June  loth.  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue  of  the  Suwanee 
made  his  famous  reconnaissance  of  the  bay  to  obtain 
the  exact  number  of  Cervera's  ships.  Passing  through 
the  Spanish  lines  with  a  Cuban  guide,  this  officer 
gained  a  point  three  miles  from  the  harbor,  where,  con- 
cealed in  the  underbush,  he  distinctly  made  out  and 
counted  Cervera's  ships  and  mapped  their  location, 
regaining  his  own  ship  on  June  13th.  On  June  25th, 
Lieutenant  Blue  repeated  this  feat,  gaining  additional 
valuable  information. 

On  Jime  13th,  the  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvhis  arrived, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  she  was  sent  in 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  Morro  and  discharged  three 
shells,  each  containing  two  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
cotton.     The  explosion  of  these  monster  projectiles 
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was  exceedingly  demoralizing  to  the  enemy,  and  great 
chasms  were  opened  in  the  ground  wherever  they 
struck,  but  beyond  the  moral  effect,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  done  very  much  permanent  damage  to  the 
enemy.  The  New  Orleans  was  sent  in  on  the  fifteenth 
and  engaged  the  batteries  for  twenty  minutes ;  and  on 
the  sixteenth  a  second  general  attack  was  made  by  the 
fleet  on  the  harbor  forts  at  a  distance  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  yards.  Many  of  the  sheUs 
dropped  close  to  the  Spanish  fleet  and  three  men  were 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded  in  the  forts,  although  no 
guns  were  dismounted. 

On  June  20th,  the  great  fleet  of  thirty-seven  trans- 
ports, with  sixteen  thousand  troops  under  command 
of  Major-General  William  R.  Shafter,  arrived  off  San- 
tiago, and  after  consultation  it  was  decided  to  disem- 
bark the  army  at  Daiquiri,  with  the  view  of  occupying 
the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Santiago  harbor.  This 
important  operation  was  successfully  completed  within 
six  days  with  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  under  cover 
of  an  attack  by  the  ships  upon  the  forts  at  Cabanas 
and  the  batteries  at  Aguadores,  in  which  the  Oregon 
took  part,  which  was  made  as  a  diversion  and  to  mis- 
lead the  enemy  as  to  where  the  landing  was  to  be  made. 

Admiral  Sampson  was  informed  on  June  30th,  in  a 
note  from  General  Shafter,  that  he  would  attack  San- 
tiago on  the  following  day,  and  the  General  asked 
Sampson  to  make  a  demonstration  before  the  harbor 
and  also  bombard  Aguadores  preparatory  to  its  attack 
by  a  brigade  of  infantry.  This  was  the  first  intima- 
tion the  Admiral  received  that  the  army  had  aban- 
doned the  original  plan  of  attacking  the  Morro  and  the 
Socapo  batteries  by  way  of  the  beach,  where  he  could 
have  been  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet. 
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In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  New  York, 
Suwanee,  and  Gloucester  went  in  shore  early  on  the 
morning  of  July  ist  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  Agua- 
dores,  while  a  brigade  of  infantry  under  General  Duf- 
field  came  down  by  rail  from  Siboney  and  made  a 
feint  of  attempting  to  cross  the  inlet,  and  then,  after  a 
loss  of  two  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  retired,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  navy.  On  July  2d,  our 
ships,  at  General  Shafter's  request,  began  another  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  at  5.48  a.m.,  keeping  up  the  fire 
imtil  7.45,  and  silencing  the  gims.  In  this  brush  two 
of  the  Spanish  guns  were  dismounted,  aijd  one  man 
was  killed  and  thirty-two  wounded. 

That  day  Shaf ter  wrote  to  Sampson : 

Terrible  fight  yesterday,  but  my  line  is  now  strongly  en- 
trenched about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  town.  I  urge 
that  you  make  effort  immediately  to  force  the  entrance  to 
avoid  future  losses  among  my  men,  which  are  already  very 
heavy.  You  can  now  operate  with  less  loss  of  life  than  I 
can. 

The  darkest  day  for  our  arms  of  the  whole  Cuban 
campaign  was  that  Saturday,  July  2d,  when  General 
Shafter  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  he  had  San- 
tiago well  invested,  but  that  his  line  was  thin,  the  city 
was  strongly  defended  and  not  to  be  taken  without 
heavy  loss,  that  he  needed  reinforcements  (an  echo  of 
McClellan's  persistent  cry  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac), and,  worst  of  all,  that  he  was  considering  the 
withdrawal  of  his  force  to  the  coast — in  other  words,  a 
retreat.' 

A  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  General  Shafter  to  hold  the  San 
Juan  heights,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at 
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Washington  was  iirged  to  find  transports  to  htiny  out 
more  troops. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  3rd,  while  Washington  was 
in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  that  recalled  some  of 
those  dismal  Sundays  of  the  Civil  War  some  forty  years 
before,  the  navy  was  busily  engaged  in  destroying  Cer- 
vera's  dreaded  fleet  and  rescuing  General  Shafter  from 
the  impleasant  dilemma  in  which  he  had  become 
involved. 

On  July  I  St,  Admiral  Cervera  received  the  following 
telegram  from  Captain-General  Blanco : 

In  confomiity  with  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  you 
will  re-embark  those  of  your  crews  which  were  landed, 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  opporttmity  to  go  out  of  the 
harbor  with  all  your  ships. 

After  a  council  with  his  officers,  in  which  they  all 
agreed  with  the  opinion  of  their  Admiral,  that  it  would 
be  sure  destruction  to  venture  out  with  their  ships 
in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds,  Cer\-era  tele- 
graphed Blanco  that  if  the  thousand  sailors  now  in  the 
works  were  re-embarked  the  city  would  surely  be  lost. 
In  response,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  2d 
Blanco  telegraphed  the  imperative  order :  **  Re-embark 
landed  troops  of  squadron  as  fast  as  possible  and  go 
out  immediately." 

Cervera  at  once  set  at  work  embarking  his  men  and 
getting  his  ships  in  readiness,  and  decided  to  run  out 
at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon.  Had  he  done  so.  the 
Massachusetts,  the  Xciu  York,  and  the  Swivanee  would 
then  have  been  on  their  station  instead  of  twelve  miles 
away,  and  the  tiresome  Sampson-Schley  controversy 
would  probably  have  been  avoided.  But  finding  his 
men  so  exhausted  by  the  severe  work  they  were  com- 
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pelled  to  perform  in  hurriedly  getting  their  ships  ready 
for  sea,  Cervera  postponed  his  sortie  and  gave  his  men 
a  greatly  needed  night's  rest. 

On  Sunday,  July  3,  1898,  while  the  morning  mist 
was  still  hanging  about  the  Cuban  hills,  the  Mdssa- 
chusetts  and  Suwanee  left  their  station  at  four  o'clock 
for  Guantanamo,  where  they  were  to  coal.  The  usual 
morning  work  went  on  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  fleet ; 
the  decks  were  washed,  bright  work  polished,  and  the 
crews  were  piped  to  breakfast.  At  8.50  o'clock,  the 
flagship  made  the  signal,  **  Disregard  movements  of 
Commander-in-Chief,"  and,  in  company  with  the  £nc5- 
son,  the  New  York  swung  out  of  line  and  steamed 
toward  Siboney,  where  the  Admiral  was  to  land  and 
go  inland  several  miles  for  a  conference  with  General 
Shafter.  At  9.31  a.m.,  while  making  ready  for  church 
service  on  board  the  ships,  a  gun  from  the  Iowa  startled 
the  fleet  and  attracted  attention  to  her  signal,  **Enemy 's 
ships  coming  out ! ' '  Although  the  Iowa,  having  trouble 
with  her  boilers,  had  only  steam  enough  to  move  her 
about  five  knots.  Captain  Evans,  in  obedience  to 
Sampson's  general  order,  headed  his  ship  with  a  star- 
board helm  at  once  for  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  the 
leading  Spanish  ship,  and  by  9.40,  at  a  range  of  six 
thousand  yards,  he  fired  the  first  gim  at  the  enemy. 

The  Spanish  vessels,  bright  in  their  fresh  paint  and 
brilliant  with  battle  flags,  came  out  of  the  harbor  at  a 
speed  of  from  eight  to  ten  knots  in  the  following  order, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  yards  apart : 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  flagship;  Vizcaya;  Cristobal 
Colon;  and  the  Almirante  Oquendo.  Following  at  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards  came  the  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  Pluton  and  Furor.  Each  ship  as 
she  appeared  opened  a  vigorous  fire  on  the  American 
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vessels,  and  thus  came  out  past  the  Monro  shrouded  in 
the  smoke  from  their  own  gtrns  and  leaving  a  long 
trail  of  black  smoke  in  their  rear.  Turning  to  the 
westward  as  they  cleared  the  channel,  they  increased 
their  speed  to  the  full  power  of  their  engines,  and  a 
race  for  life  began,  their  rapid  pace  carrying  them  past 
the  blockading  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Texas,  that  were  at  the  western  end 
of  our  Hne, 

Captain  Evans,  of  the  Iowa,  says,  in  A  Saihr^s  Log, 
page  446; 

At  tliis  tiTTie  the  Colon  came  with  a  great  show  of  speed, 
passing  between  the  leading  (Spanish)  ships  and  the  shore, 
and  much  protected  by  their  smoke.  As  she  passed «  she 
struck  me  twice — two  as  beautiful  shots  as  I  ever  saw  made 
by  any  ship.  ,  ,  .  The  first  shell  fired  at  tis,  through  a 
rent  in  the  smoke,  struck  on  the  starboard  side  a  little  for- 
ward of  the  bridge,  about  four  feet  above  the  water-line, 
passed  through  the  cellulose  belt,  and  exploded  on  the 
berth- deck,  demolishing  the  dispensa^)^  breaking  almost 
every  medicine  bottle  in  it,  and  doing  great  damage  other- 
wise. .  .  ,  The  second  shell,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
first— about  6^  inches  in  diameter-struck  just  at  the  water- 
line,  and  about  six  to  ten  feet  farther  forward,  pas^d 
through  the  side  and  into  the  cellulose  belt,  where  it  broke 
up  without  exploding.  It ,  however,  made  an  ugly  jagged 
hole  eight  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  through  which 
the  water  poiu^ed  with  great  rapidity. 

The  Oregon,  from  her  position  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  about  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
was  for  a  time  in  the  line  of  an  almost  continuous  flight 
of  projectiles  that  flew  over  the  ship,  although,  fortun- 
ately^ but  three  struck  her.  Chief  Engineer  MilUgan, 
on  the  principle  of  being  always  ready,  had  kept  up 
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sufficient  steam  to  give  his  ship  a  speed  of  ten  knots, 
while  most  of  the  other  ships  could  start  with  only 
five  or  six  knots.  Captain  Clark  at  once  went  ahead 
full  speed  to  the  westward,  and,  with  a  splendid 
burst  of  speed,  passed  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet  except 
the  Brooklyn,  at  first  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  from  the 
guns  of  the  main  battery,  until,  observing  that  the 
Spanish  torpedo-boats  were  following,  he  brought  his 
6-inch  and  rapid-fire  guns  to  bear  upon  them  with 
telling  effect. 

As  the  Oregon  ranged  up  near  the  Maria  Teresa,  now 
the  stemmost  of  the  Spanish  ships  and  already  on  fire 
from  the  bursting  shells  of  the  Indiana  and  the  Iowa, 
Captain  Clark  poured  in  a  terrific  raking  fire,  and  the 
Spanish  flagship  turned  and  ran  up  on  the  rocks  at 
Nina,  her  course  ended,  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Morro.  The  Oregon  then  pushed  on  for  the  next  Span- 
ish ship,  the  Almirante  Oquendo,  delivering  the  fire  of 
her  starboard  guns  as  they  came  in  bearing  upon  the 
devoted  ship.  She,  too,  when  the  Oregon  came  fairly 
abeam  of  her,  turned  in  to  the  beach  a  scant  half-mile 
west  of  the  Spanish  flagship,  at  10.20  a.m.,  ran  her  bow 
high  up  on  the  rocks  and  broke  in  two  amidships. 

The  Vizcaya  and  Cristobal  Colon,  the  last  two  re- 
maining vessels  of  the  enemy,  were  some  distance 
ahead,  but  the  Oregon  had  by  this  time  worked  her 
speed  up  to  sixteen  knots,  and  the  Vizcaya,  despairing 
of  escape,  riddled  by  the  shot  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Ore- 
gon, and  on  fire  in  a  dozen  places,  was  turned  inshore 
at  1 1 . 1 5  to  the  beach  at  Assevaderas,  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Morro.  Commodore  Schley,  in  appreciation  of  her 
superb  work,  signalled,  *' Oregon,  well  done!" 

But  one  of  Cervera's  proud  fleet  was  now  left,  the 
Cristobal  Colon,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  she  might 
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escape,  but  both  the  Brooklyn  and  Oregon  were  stead' 
ily  gaining  upon  the  chase.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Chief  Engineer  MilHgan  went  dovtTi  himself  to  the 
stoke-hole  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  increase  the 
Oregon's  speed.  After  encouraging  his  fainting  men  by 
telling  them  how  the  battle  was  going,  he  came  on  deck 
and  climbed  up  to  the  bridge,  black  with  coal-dust,  and 
begged  Captain  Clark  to  let  his  men  hear  a  gun  or  two 
to  **  encourage  them  to  live  through  the  heat  below 
and  keep  the  old  ship  going."  Then  the  terrible  13- 
inch  guns  of  the  Oregon  spoke,  and  as  their  half-ton 
missiles  fell  over  and  ahead  of  the  Colon,  her  Comman- 
der, Commodore  Jos^  de  Parades,  hauled  down  his  flag 
at  one  p.m.,  and  edging  his  ship  in  to  the  shone 
beached  her  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tarquino»  forty- 
eight  miles  from  Santiago.  Then  the  Brooklyn  sig- 
nalled the  Oregon,  "Cease  firing,"  and  immediately 
afterwards,  **  Congratulations  for  the  grand  victory; 
thanks  for  your  splendid  assistance." 

Admiral  Sampson  soon  after  came  up  in  the  New 
York.  The  Colon  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Brooklyn,  and  a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  her  from 
the  Oregon,  under  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  K.  Cogs- 
well, executive  officer.  But  the  Colon*s  sea-valves  had 
already  been  opened  by  the  Spanish  crew;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  efforts  to  save  her.  she  rapidly  fill^. 
To  prevent  the  prize  from  sinking  in  deep  water.  Cap- 
tain Chadwick  ran  the  Neuf  York  close  up  to  her  quar- 
ter and  pushed  her  stem  little  by  little  in  toward  the 
beach.  Then,  taking  a  line  from  the  bow  of  the  Colon 
to  the  bow  of  the  New  York,  he  ran  the  Spanish  ship 
well  up  the  beach,  where;  three  hours  later,  she  rolled 
over  on  the  shore  in  shallow  water. 

Although  we  have  followed  more  particularly  the 
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part  taken  by  the  Oregon  in  this  glorious  victory,  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cristobal  Colon,  was  participated  in  by  all  the 
American  vessels  present.  The  Colon,  however,  was 
the  especial  prize  of  the  Oregon  and  the  Brooklyn,  and 
she  would  in  all  probability  have  escaped,  practically 
uninjured,  had  it  not  been  for  the  superb  burst  of  speed 
made  by  those  two  ships.  The  htdiana,  the  Iowa,  and 
the  Texas  received  the  first  brunt  of  the  enemy's  fire 
as  the  Spanish  ships  came  out  of  the  harbor ;  and  the 
little  Gloucester,  as  the  special  antagonist  of  the  Pluton 
and  Furor,  •was  mainly  responsible  for  their  destruc- 
tion, while  her  boats  rescued  the  few  survivors  from 
those  vessels,  as  well  as  many  from  the  Maria  Teresa, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  Admiral  Cervera  after  he 
abandoned  his  burning  ship.  As  Commodore  Schley 
well  said,  ** There  was  glory  enough  for  all.'* 

The  outcome  of  this  amazing  victory  was  the  abso- 
lute annihilation  of  Cervera's  fleet,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Spaniards  of  350  killed  or  drowned;  159,  including  99 
officers,  wounded;  and  1774  made  prisoners.  On  our 
side  none  of  our  ships  were  seriously  injured,  and  only 
one  man.  Chief  Yeoman  George  H.  EUis,  was  killed, 
and  one  fireman  (both  in  the  Brooklyn)  was  wounded. 
The  enormous  disparity  between  the  loss  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Spanish  side  was  even  greater  in  this  en- 
gagement than  in  Dewey's  brilliant  victory  in  Manila 
Bay. 

With  the  total  destruction  of  Cervera's  dreaded  fleet, 
the  popular  interest  in  the  surrender  of  Santiago — 
which  had  now  become  a  foregone  conclusion — became 
languid.  In  comparison  with  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm 
that  swept  over  the  United  States  when  the  news  of  the 
brilliant  sea  fight  of  the  3d  of  July  was  received,  the 
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announcement  of  General  Torrars  capitulation  on  July 
1 6th,  and  his  final  surrender  on  the  seventeenth,  was 
indeed  tame.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Massachusetts 
and  Oregon  moved  into  position  near  the  Morro  and 
prepared  to  open  upon  the  city  with  their  13-inch  guns* 
and  a  truce  was  at  once  proposed  by  the  Spaniards  f 
which  ended  five  days  later  in  a  cxn^lrte  nvraodec; 
and  Genetals  Shafter  axid  Whedbr  rode  into  SantiagD 
at  the  head  of  their  troqpe,  and  the  American  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  City  Hall,  tiie  band  playing  the  Siar^ 
Spangled  Banner,  while  the  troope-  pcesented  arms  and 
salutes  were  i^red  by  the  artillery  in  the  tf^enches. 

On  July  7,  1898,  the  Oregm  was  assigned  to  the 
Bastem  squadnm,  ttnder  Ocmmodore  John  C.  Wat- 
son. This  squadron  was  forikied  with  the  pnrpoee  of 
making  a  demonstration  on  the  Spanish  coast  in  the 
event  of  Admiral  Camarra  bdng  sent  with  a  fleet 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Philippines*  It  ccmi- 
prised,  in  addition  to  the  Oregpn,  the  MassadmseUs. 
Newark,  New  Orleans,  Yankee,  Yosemiie,  Dixie,  Badger, 
and  several  colliers  and  supply  ships;  but  as  Camarra 
returned  from  Suez  to  Spain  with  his  ships,  the  sqtiad- 
ron  was  never  sent  to  Europe. 

The  Oregon  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  and,  on  August  6,  1898,  Captain  Clark  was 
detached  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  Captain  A.  S.  Barker  was  again  ordered 
to  the  command  of  his  old  ship.  After  refitting,  she 
was  ordered  to  join  the  Asiatic  squadron,  returning  to 
the  Pacific  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
thence  via  Honolulu  to  Manila.  On  October  12,  1898, 
the  Oregon  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  Pacific  Ocean 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  accompanied  by  the  Iowa, 
the  collier  Scindia,  and  the  distilling  ship  Celtic.     The 
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vessels  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  passed  through  the 
Straits  and  arrived  at  Callao  on  December  26th.  At 
that  port  the  American  ships  were  received  with  special 
honors,  and  the  Oregon  and  Iowa  were  presented  with 
gold  plates  inscribed : 

All  honor  to  the  Commander,  the  officers,  and  the  crew  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Oregon  (Iowa),  victorious  in  the  naval  combat 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1898.  This 
plate  is  given  as  a  testimony  of  the  patriotic  gratitude  of  all 
Cuban  citizens  of  Peru. 

The  Oregon  touched  at  Honolulu  and  thence  sailed, 
on  February  20th,  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived  the 
last  of  March,  1899,  making  a  welcome  addition  to 
Dewey's  fleet. 

Jime  17,  1900,  the  Oregon,  Captain  George  F.  F. 
Wilde,  who  had  relieved  Captain  Barker,  was  ordered 
to  the  Peiho  River,  China;  with  the  Yorktown,  Nash- 
ville, and  Monocacy,  the  situation  being  serious  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Imperial  Chinese  troops  having  fired  on 
the  allied  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  While  en 
route  from  Hong-Kong  to  Taku,  in  entering  the  Gulf  of 
Pechidi,  the  Oregon  grounded  on  Pinnacle  Rock,  in  a 
dense  fog,  on  June  29th.  The  ship's  position  was  criti- 
cal, as  the  rocks  penetrated  through  her  side  and  bot- 
tom, and  great  fears  were  entertained  for  her  safety. 
Fortunately,  she  was  floated  on  July  3d,  and  was 
taken  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  where  she  was  docked  and 
repaired  at  the  National  dockyard  at  Kuve,  in  the 
Inland  Sea,  during  July  and  August,  returning  to  Woo- 
sung,  China,  September  10,  1900.  The  following  year 
the  Oregon  returned  to  California,  where  she  was  very 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Station. 


LAST  WORDS 

In  following  the  progress  of  the  American  navy  from 
its  small  beginnings  in  1775  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  student  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  our  national  ships  have  always  represented 
the  very  highest  standard  of  constructive  skill  and 
the  latest  development  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
invention. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  in  1797,  was  admittedly 
superior  to  any  ship  of  her  class  afloat,  both  in  design 
and  in  armament,  and,  after  her  merits  had  been 
demonstrated  by  her  signal  success  in  outsailing  and 
outfighting  several  of  the  crack  British  ships,  that 
government  did  not  hesitate  to  model  a  large  class  of 
their  heavy  frigates  upon  the  lines  of  the  American 
vessel. 

The  Fulton,  of  our  navy,  was  the  first  ship-of-war 
ever  propelled  by  steam.  The  screw-propeller  was  first 
used  during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  David  Bush- 
nell,  an  ingenious  American  inventor,  who  applied  it, 
worked  by  hand-power,  to  a  submarine  torpedo-boat 
with  which  he  designed  to  blow  up  the  Eagle,  a  British 
fifty-gun  ship,  in  New  York  Harbor,  in  1777,  and  he 
actually  succeeded  in  blowing  up  a  schooner  astern  of 
the  British  frigate  Cerberus  that  was  blockading  the 
port  of  New  London  the  same  year.  The  Princeton 
was  the  first  screw  steam  vessel  of  war  ever  built  in 
any  country,  and  the  first  war  vessel  in  which  all  the 
machinery  was  placed  below  the  water-line  for  protec- 
tion from  the  enemy's  shot. 

As  the  Constitution  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Con- 
stellation, were  in  their  day  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
sailing  frigate  afloat,  so,  in    1856,  the  six  first-class 
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screw-propeller  frigates,  the  Merrimac,  Minnesota, 
Colorado,  Niagara,  Wabash,  and  Roanoke,  were  superior 
to  any  vessels  of  war  then  found  in  the  European  navies ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Monitor,  in  1862,  effected  a 
revolution  in  naval  architecture  all  over  the  worid. 

The  stalwart  seventy-four  and  the  saucy  frigate  of 
Isaac  Hull's  day  are  now  as  obsolete  as  the  Phoenician 
war-galley,  but  neither  armored  battle-ships  nor  rifled 
guns  would  have  gained  us  the  brilliant  victories  at 
Manila  Bay  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  had  we  lacked  the 
sturdy  patriotism,  indomitable  energy,  unfailing  re- 
source, and  dashing  bravery  of  the  officers  of  our  navy 
and  of  the  men  behind  the  guns. 

Happily  in  them  is  still  foimd — even  as  when  Paul 
Jones  hoisted  the  rattlesnake  flag  at  the  masthead  of 
the  Alfred  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  his  gallant 
crew  fought  on  the  deck  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
tmtil  she  sank  beneath  the  waters  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel in  the  hour  of  victory — ^the  true  strength  of  the 
Navy  of  the  Republic. 
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building    Fulton's    vessel    of 
war,    63:      reports    on    blue 
lights.  64;   captures  the  Mas- 
tico,  108;   destroys  the  Phtla- 
dclph  ia,     109-112;    promoted 
and  given  sword  by  Congress, 
113;  captures  Trif>olitan  gun- 
boats.    114-116;     117.     130; 
attacks  Tripolitan  gunboats. 


142;  194;  in  command  of 
the  Delaware,  199;  commands 
United  States,  201;  captures 
the  Macedonian,  202— 20^;  re- 
ceives medal  from  Congress, 
204;  captures  the  Mashouda, 
205;    254,  392 

Deerhound,  365,  386,  389 

De  Kalb,  235.  236 

De  Krafft,  Commander  J.  C.  P.. 
308 

Delamater,  Mr.,  311 

Delaware,    184,    185,    186,    199, 

394 

Demologos,  262 

Detroit,  246,  247,  248,  250,  253 

Dewey,  George,  180,  291,  370: 
.  receives  command  of  Asiatic 
squadron,  444;  arrives  at 
Yokohama,  445 ;  prep>aring 
for  action,  446-447 ;  sails  for 
Philippines,  448 ;  enters  Man- 
ila Bay,  449-450;  opens  fire. 
451;  the  bay  fight.  452- 
454;  receives  thanks  of  Con- 
gress, 455;  comparison  of  two 
forces,  456-458;  trouble  with 
Germans.  459-460;  sails  for 
home,  461;  grand  public  re- 
ception, and  created  Admiral, 
462;  485 

Dey  of  Algiers,  present  to,  105- 
106;  signs  treaty  of  peace, 
117;  peace  obtained  from, 
133;  cost  of  treaty,  133;  145. 
205 

Dickenson,  Captain,  killed  in 
fight  with  Hornet,  68-69 

Diligente  ct  r  Union,  186 

Dixie,  486 

Dixon,    Lieutenant   George   E., 

347 
Dolphin,  8.  206,  394,  477 
Donaldson,  Lieut.  E.,  283 
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Don  Antonia  de  Ulloa,  454 
Don  John  of  Austria,  454,  455 
Doria,  Andrea,  7 
Douglass,  Hon.  George,  in  com- 
mand of  Z^^rvan^  171,  172 
Downes,  Commander  John,  332, 

335 
Downes,  Lieutenant  John,  217, 

219,  222,  229 
Downie,  Captain,  258,  259 
Downing,  Lieut.  S.  W.,  125 
Drake,  20,  21,  22 
Drayton,  Percival,  in  command 

of  Enter ^ise,  125;    294,  296, 

297.332 
Drewry,  358 
Druid,  8 
Dublin,  207 
Duffield,  General,  478 
Dupont,  75 

Dupont,  Admiral,  331,  336 
Duncan,  General,  284 
Duras,  purchased  by  Louis  XVL 

for  Jones's  fleet,  23;    refitted 

and    renamed    Bon    Homme 

Richard,  24 
Dutch  Gap,  358 
Dyer,  N.  Mayo,  303,  447,  454, 

459 


Bads.  James,  234 

Eagle:  a  floating  mine,  65 ;  gun- 
boat on  Cuban  coast,  97 ;  257 ; 
brig.  258,  259;  488 

Eaton,  General,  attack  on 
Deme,  51;  144 

Edgar,  36 

Edward,  208 

Edwards,  Lieutenant,  40 

Effingham,  208,  209 

El  Coreo,  454,  455 

El  Gloria,  79 


Elizabeth,  215 

Ellery,  Lieutenant  F.,  125 

Ellet,  Col.  C.  R.,  292 

Ellet,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  416 

Elliott,  Capt.  J.  D.,  246,  249,  254 

Ellis,  George  H.,  485 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  200 

El  Purissima  Concepcion,  79 

Emily  Farnum,  383 

Emperor  of  Morocco,  audience 
with  Preble,  139 

Endymion,  66 

Enterprise,  "Lucky  Little,"  iii. 

Enterprise,  Blakely  regrets  leav- 
ing, 95;  in  Arnold's  fleet  at 
Valcour  Bay,  99 ;  second  En- 
terprise built,  100;  her  lucky 
cruise  in  French  war,  10 1- 
104;  sails  for  Mediterranean, 
105;  captures  Tripoli,  107; 
captures  the  Mastico,  108; 
destruction  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, 109-112;  attacks  Tri- 
poli tan  gunboats,  1 1 3- 1 1 6 ; 
changed  into  a  brig  and  cap- 
tures the  Fly,  117;  captures 
the  Boxer,  1 18-122;  captures 
the  il/arj,  123;  cruise  against 
Lafitte's  band,  124;  the  third 
Enterprise,  125;  the  fourth 
Enterprise,  126-128 

Epervier,  193,  194 

Erben,  Lieutenant-Commander, 
414 

Ericsson,  480 

Ericsson,  John,   263,  311,  313, 

327 

Erie,  205 

Essex,  in  the  Delaware,  55;  in 
Mediterranean  squadron,  107; 
built  at  Salem,  211;  Captain 
David  Porter  in  command, 
212;  cruise  in  North  Atlan- 
tic, 212-213;   2it  Fernando  de 
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Essex — Continued 

Noronha,  214;  starts  for  Pa- 
cific, 215;  rounds  Cape  Horn, 
216;  cruise  in  Pacific,  217- 
223;  goes  in  to  Valparaiso, 
224;  blockaded  by  P/uF6e  and 
Cherub,  224;  the  fight  with 
these  ships,  226-231;  the 
prisoners  sent  home,  232;  fate 
of  the  companions  of  Porter  at 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  233; 
the  second  Essex,  234;  fight 
with  Confederate  fleet,  235; 
Essex  disabled,  236;  runs 
Vicksbiu-g  batteries,  237;  en- 
counter with  the  Arkansas, 
239;  the  third  Essex,  240; 
415,  417,  418 

Essex  Junior,  219,  220,  222,  223, 
224,  225,  229,  232 

Evans,  Captain  Robley  D.,  432. 
481 

Evans,  Lieutenant,  in  command 
of  Hornet,  50 

Evans,  Lieutenant  William  E., 

378 
Experiment,  built  at  Baltimore, 

100;  209 
Eyerman,    Commander    Emilio 

de  A.  Y.,  476 


F 


Fairfax,     Commander     McNeil, 

332 
Falcon,   Captain   Thomas,    171, 

172 
Fanning,  John,  6 
Farquhar,  Rear- Admiral  N.  H., 

374 
Farragut,  D.  G.,  197,  220,  224, 
231,  260,  267;    summoned  to 
Washington,  268;   selected  to 
command  expedition  to  West 


Gtdf,  269;  his  orders,  270; 
his  fleet,  271;  McClellan  in- 
terferes, 272;  his  prepara- 
tions, 276;  goes  up  the  river, 
277;  his  orders,  278;  cutting 
the  chain,  281;  passes  the 
forts,  282-283  ;  on  to  New 
Orleans,  284;  demands  stir- 
render  of  New  Orleans,  285; 
trouble  with  Mayor  Monroe. 
286;  sends  ships  up  to  Vicks- 
biu-g,  287;  makes  junction 
with  C.  H.  Davis's  fleet,  288; 
Arkansas  comes  out,  289;  at- 
tacks Port  Hudson,  291;  re- 
turns north.  292;  prepares  to 
attack  Mobile  forts.  293-295; 
enters  the  Bay,  297;  the  bay 
fight,  298-305;  returns  home 
and  is  created  Admiral.  307; 
death  of  Farragut,  307;  348, 
364,  408,  410,  415,  418,  420, 
424,  425,  429,  430 
Farrand,  Commander  E.,  376. 

378 

Feltus,  Midshipman,  223 

Finch,  258 

Finch,  Midshipman  William, 
214 

Finch,  Lieutenant,  213 

Flambeau,  193 

Flamboro'  Head,  26 

Fleet,  Continental,  10 

Florida,  198,  360,  361,  362.370 

Fly,  7-10,  48;  captured  by  En- 
ter prise,  117 

Folger,  Captain  William,  374 

Foote,  Capt.  A.  H.,  235,  236,  408 

Fore  River  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany, 25s 

Fort  Brady.  358 

Fort  Caswell,  355 

Fort  Fisher,  348-353.  355.  357 

Fort  Gaines,  293,  306 
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Fort  George.  243 

Fort  Gregg.  338,  341 

Fort  Morgan,  293,  296,  300,  303. 

306,  426 
Fort  Motdtrie,  331,  333 
Fort  Powell,  306 
Fortress  Monroe,  356,  400.  401, 

403 
Fort  Sumter,  331,  332,  333.  334, 

341,  342.  343.  432,  436 
Fort  Wagner,  336,  337,  338,  341, 

344 

Fox,  G.  v.,  269,  316 

Franklin,  2,  206;  307 

Franklin,  Dr.,  Jones  visits,  19; 
gives  commissions  to  Jones's 
officers,  23;  Duras  renamed 
in  his  honor.  24;  sails  for 
France  in  Reprisal,  45 

Fredericksburg,  358 

Freeman,  Martin,  298 

French  squadron,  20 

Frolic,  73,  95 

Fulton,  262,  263,  265,  266,  488 

Fulton,  Robert,  63,  64,  262,  263 

Furor,  481,  485 

Fyffe,  Captain  Joseph,  431 


Gabaudau,  Mr.,  292 
Gadsden,  Christopher,  3-4 
Gaines,  294,  302,  425,  426 
Galena,  295.  313,  325,  326 
Gait,  Francis  L.,  378 
Gamble,    Lieut.   Jno.    M.,    223, 

233.  234 

Gamble,  Lieutenant  Peter,  258 

Ganges,  183 

Gardner,  Henry,  accotmt  of 
fight  with  Serapis,  28,  29 

Geddes,  Mr.,  277 

Geisinger,  Midshipman,  prize- 
master  of  Atlanta,  94 


General  Greene,  183 

General  Lezo,  454,  455 

Genesee,  296 

George  Washington  carries  trib- 
ute to  Algiers,  105-106;   183 

Georgia,  361 

Georgiana,  217,  218,  219,  220 

Gerard,  Pierre,  narrative  of  fight 
with  Serapis,  30 

Germantown,  394 

Gheradi,  Bancroft,  295 

Gibbs,  the  pirate,  124 

Gilmore,  General,  336 

Giraud,  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
Pierre,  429,  430 

Glasgow,  fight  with  American 
squadron.  15;  her  escape,  16 

Glassell.  Lieut.  W.  T.,  345 

Glcndy,  Lieut.  W.  M.,  in  com- 
mand of  Enterprise,  125;  261 

Golden  Rocket,  379 

Goldsborough,  Louis,  in  com- 
mand of  Enterprise,  125,  325, 
405 

Gordon,  Admiral,  goes  to  coast 
of  Brazil.  96 

Governor  Jay,  1 83 

Governor  Moore,  282 

Gowan,  William,  368 

Grafton,  Lieutenant-Comman- 
der E.  C,  296 

Granger,  General,  294,  306 

Grant,  General,  268 

Green,  Captain,  56,  57 

Green,  Captain  James  F.,  332 

Greene,  Lieutenant-Commander 
C.  H.,  294 

Greene,  Lieut.  S.  D.,  317,  323, 
404 

Greenwich,  218,  220,  221,  222 

Gridley,  Captain  Charles  V. ,  444, 
445.  448,  451 

Griffith.  John  W.,  builds  Enter- 
prise, 125 
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Growler,  257 

Gtierrih^e,  chase  of  Constitution, 
147-157;  her  capture  by  the 
Constitution,  158-162;   194 

Guthrie,  Lieut.  J.  J.,  261 

Gwin,  Lieutenant-Commander, 
411 

Gwynn,  Captain  John,  178 

H 

Habana,  378 

Hacker,  Haysted.  6 

Hale,  Senator,  455 

Hall,  Lieutenant,  his  record  of 
Ranger* s  voyage  to  France,  18 

Halleck,  General,  289,  290,  291 

Hampden,  7 

Hampton,  358 

Hancock.  John,  gives  Paul  Jones 
his  commission,  13;  congratu- 
lates E.  Hopkins,  16;  letter  to 
Jones.  17 

Hardy.  Sir  Thomas,  63,  67 

Harmony.    Commander    Dax'id, 

371.  43 » 
Harriet  Lane,  198.  265.  271 
Harrington,     Lieutenant  -  Com- 
mander. 308 
Harrison,  General.  251.  253 
Hartford,    is    built    at    Charles- 
town.    267;    in    East    Indies. 
26S :  Farragut  takes  her  as  his 
flagship.  269;   arrives  at  Ship 
Island.  270;  271:   anchors  be- 
low   forts.   277;    final   orders, 
280;  passes  Fort  Jackson.  282: 
anchors  above  forts,  283;  ar- 
rives before  New  Orleans,  285 ; 
Butler's    troops  arrive.    286; 
ships  sent  up  river.  287;  junc- 
tion with  C.  H.  Davis's  fleet, 
288;    before   Vicksburg.    2S9- 
200:   attack  on  Port  Hudson, 


291;  returns  to  New  York, 
292;  preparations  for  attack 
on  Mobile  forts,  293-295; 
enters  the  bay,  296-298:  sink- 
ing of  Tccumseh,  299:  takes 
the  head  of  the  line,  300;  the 
combat  with  the  Tennessee, 
304-306;  returns  home,  307; 
service  since  the  Civil  War, 
308;  361,  425,  427 

Hartstein,  Commander,  376 

Hartt,  Edward,  131 

Haswell,  C.  N.,  265 

Hatteras,  384,  385 

Hau'ke.  14,  20 

Hawley,  Commander  J.  M.,  308 

Hay.  Sir  John,  312 

Helena,  79 

Helm,  Lieutenant  James  H..  in 
command  of  Hornet,  75-77 

Hemphill,  Captain  Joseph  N.. 
374 

Henley,  Captain  R.,  in  com- 
mand of  Hornet,  74 

Henr>'.  Patrick,  200 

Herald,  184 

Hewcs.  Joseph,  4-12 

Hicks.  W.  A.,  378 

Higginson,  Francis  J..  342.  374, 
391,  462 

Hill.  Henry.  Esq..  consul  at  San 
Salvador.  56 

Hill,  Volunteer  Lieutenant  F. 
Stanhope.  430 

Hillyar.  Captain  James,  fight 
with  Essex.  223-232 

Hislop.  Lieutenant-General.  i63 

Hist,  cable  cutting  and  opera- 
tions on  Cuban  coast,  75-79 

Hobson.  Richard.  475 

Hodges.  John,  413 

Hoffman,  Lieutenant,  172 

Hoke.  General,  354 

Holden,  J.  F.,  378 
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Holdup,  Lieutenant  Thomas. 
246 

Hollins,  George,  Lieutenant, 
in  command  of  Enterprise, 
125;   376,  408 

Hollis,  Professor  Ira  N.,  i6g,  181 

Holmes,  Dr.  O.  W.,  his  ode,  176 

Hood,  Midshipman,  reports 
Jones's  order,  30 

Hope,  Captain,  66 

Hope,  2 

Hopkins,  Esek,  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Navy,  6; 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  10; 
ordered  to  Bahamas,  13;  his 
report  to  Congress,  16;  his 
dismissal  from  the  naval  ser- 
vice, 17 ;  sends  flag  to  Hornet, 
47;   his  squadron,  48 

Hopkins,  John  Burroughs,  6 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  4-10 

Hornet,  7-10;  equipped  at  Balti- 
more, and  Joshua  Barney 
hoists  her  flag,  47 ;  cruise  to 
Bahamas.  48 ;  encounter  with 
Roebuck*  s  tender,  49;  the 
second  Hornet,  50;  attack  on 
Deme,  51;  sails  for  Tunis,  52; 
the  third  Hornet,  53 ;  captures 
a  privateer,  55:  cruise  with 
Constitution,  56;  blockades 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  57;  tight 
with  Peacock  and  capture  of 
that  ship,  58-60;  returns  to 
United  States  and  receives  an 
ovation,  61;  joins  Decatur's 
squadron,  and  is  blockaded  at 
New  London,  62;  sees  the 
"blue-lights," 64;  Biddlechal- 
lenges  the  Loup  Cervier,  67; 
joins  fleet  at  New  York,  and 
gets  to  sea,  68;  engagement 
with  Penguin,  69,  70;  chased 
by  Cornwallis,  71,  73;  returns 


home,  and  Biddle  is  pro- 
moted, 74;  fifth  Hornet  pur- 
chased, 75;  her  service  on 
Cuban  coast,  76-79;  97,  201, 
215,  242 
Housatonic,  332,  346.  347 
Howard,  A.,  Ensign,  344,  345, 

346 
Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  176 
Howell,  Lieut.  B.  K.,  378 
Howison,  Capt.  H.  L.,  464 
Hudgins,  A.  G.,  378 
Hughes,  Lieutenant  Edward  M., 

455 

Hull,  General,  162 

Hull.  Isaac,  in  command  of  Ar- 
gus, 51;  55;  in  command  of 
Enterprise,  107;  letter  to 
Bainbridge,  120;  134;  cuts 
out  Sandwich,  135;  139;  takes 
comrasLnd  of  Constitution,  146; 
escapes  from  British  fleet, 
147-157;  fight  with  Guerrih^Cf 
159-162;  ordered  to  command 
Constitution,!^^',  181,  206,  489 

Humbert,  Prince,  197 

Humphreys,  Joshua,  plans  Con- 
stitution, 129;   130,  131 

Hunt.  Lieutenant,  in  command 
of  Hornet,  52 

Hunter,  brig,  prize  to  Peacock, 
60 

Hunter,  246,  247,  248 

H  un  tington ,  Lieutenant-Colonel , 

477 
Huron,  332 
Hyerman,  Commander  Oscar  F., 

371 


Independence,  7,  169,  170 
Indiana,  75,  97,  463,  483.  484 
Indien,  19 
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Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  481,  482, 

485 
Ingersoll,  Lieut.  H.,  125 
Ingraham,  Capt.  D.  N.,  376,  419 
Ingram,     Lieutenant    William, 

Inman,    Conmiodore    William, 

19s 
Ino,  381 
Insurgente  captured  by  Canstel- 

lation,  186,  188 
Intrepid  blown  up  in  harbor  of 

Tripoli,  143-144 
Intrepid  (British),  256 
Iowa,   181,  436,  475,  481,  483, 

484,  486 
Irish  Channel,  20 
Irish  Sea,  20 

Iroquois,  271,  283,  287,  379,  380 
Isherwood,  B.  F.,  393 
Isla  de  Cuba,  452,  454,  455,  457 
Isla  de  Luzon,  454,  455 
Isla  de  Mindanao,  455 
Israel,      Midshipman      Joseph, 

blo\\Ti  up  in  Intrepid,  144 
Itasca,  271 
Izard.  Midshipman  Ralph,  aids 

in    dcstrojnng    the    Philadel- 
phia, 109 


Jackson.  President,  177 
Jackson.  Commander  C.  H.,  265 
Jamcst<^ii'n,  405 
Jarvis.  Midshipman,  lost  in  the 

Constellation- \ 'cngeance  fight, 

100 
Java,    fight    wnth    Constitution, 

10^^-167 :  205 
Jetfors.  Capt.  W.  X..  198 
Jefferson.  Jones  \vTites  to.   39: 

appx>ints   Paul   Jones   United 

States  Commissioner.  41 


Jenkins,  Captain  Thornton  A., 
293.  29s 

Jewell,  Commander  Theodore 
F.,  240 

John  Adams,  in  Mediterranean 
squadron,  107;  enters  port  of 
Tangier,  139;  joins  fleet  at 
Tripoli,  142 

Johnson,  Commander  P.  C,  179 

Johnston,  Captain  H.,  sails  in 
Lexington,  8,  45 

Johnston,  Capt.  J.  D.,  305,  422, 
423,  426, 428 

Jones,  Captain  Jacob,  recom- 
mends Fulton's  war  vessel, 
.  63 ;  sent  to  Lake  Ontario,  67 ; 
in  command  of  Wasp,  86; 
captiu-es  Fro/ic,  87-89;  made 
prisoner  by  Poicticrs,  89;  re- 
turns home  and  receives  medal 
from  Congress,  89;  in  com- 
mand of  Constitution,  176;  204 

Jones,  John  Paul,  appointed 
lieutenant,  6;  hoists  rattle- 
snake flag,  10;  reports  on 
Alfred,  11;  letter  to  Marine 
Committee,  12;  receives  his 
commission,  13;  pilots  .4 //rr J 
into  Abaco,  14;  refers  to  fight 
with  Glasgow,  15;  order  to 
command  the  Proindence,  17: 
hoists  the  new  national  flag. 
18;  meets  Dr.  FrankUn  in 
Paris,  19;  cruises  in  Irish  Sea, 
20;  meets  the  Drake,  21 ;  car- 
ries her  as  prize  in  to  Brest,  22 : 
plans  for  further  operations. 
23;  refits  the  Duras  and  sails 
in  her  as  the  Bon  Homm< 
Richard,  24;  captures  the 
Union  off  the  Hebrides.  25. 
fight  with  the  Serapis,  25-35; 
arrives  at  the  Texel  with  his 
prizes,  and  assumes  commard 
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Jones,  John  Patil — Continued 
of  the  Alliance,  36;  cruise  of 
the  Alliance,  and  Jones  re- 
turns to  United  States,  37; 
receives  medal  from  Congress, 
38;  returns  to  France,  and 
visits  Denmark  and  Russia, 
39;  appointed  Admiral  by 
Empress  Catharine,  and  de- 
corated for  Liman  campaign, 
40;  his  death  in  Paris,  41; 
208,  392 

Jones,  Conunodore  T.  Ap.  Cates- 
by,  207,  S22,  395.  399 

Jorge  Juan,  98 

Jose  Garcia,  79 

Jouett,  Conunander  J.,  298,  302 

Junon,  168,  169 

K 

Katahdin,  271 

Kearny,  Lawrence  L.,  123,  124, 
195,  206 

Kearsarge,  btiilt  at  Portsmouth, 
359;  goes  to  Cadiz,  360; 
cruises  after  the  Florida,  361 ; 
Captain  Winslow's  letter,  362 ; 
hears  of  arrival  of  Alabama 
at  Cherbourg,  363  ;  arrives 
off  Cherboiu-g,  364;  the  Ala- 
bama comes  out,  365;  the 
fight  in  the  Channel,  366-367; 
the  Alabama  is  sunk,  368;  the 
vessels  compared,  369 ;  cruises 
after  the  Florida,  370;  re- 
turns to  Boston,  and  receives 
a  great  ovation,  371;  sketch 
of  Captain  Window,  372;  the 
ironclad  Kearsarge,  373;  her 
service,  1900-1902,  374 

Keeler,  W.  F.,  317 

Kell.  Lieut.  J.  M.,  378,  383 

Kennebec,  271,  28$, 2g$,  306,426 


Kentucky,  372 

Keokuk,  332,  333,  334,  335,  339, 

343 
Kineo,  271,  281 
Kirkland,  Commander  W.  A.,  in 

command  of  Wasp,  96 
Knox,  Henry,  129 
Knowles,  Quartermaster,  297 
Krudsner,  Baron,  39 


UAigle,  102 

U Amour  de  la  Patrie,  20a 

Le  Berceau,  104 

Le  Bonaparte^  200 

Le  Croyable,  186 

Le  Flambeau,  103 

L'Jaloux,  200 

Le  Magicien,  392 

L' Orient,  Ranger  brought  here 

from  Nantes,  19 
L'Tartuffe,  200 
L*  Vengeance,  10 1 
Lackawanna,  295,  304,  305,  306, 

426,  427 
Lady   Prevost,    244,    246,    248, 

250 
Lafayette,  23,  210,  264 
Lafitte,  124 
Laird  &  Co.,  382 
Lamb,  Colonel,  348 
Lambert,  Captain,  165,  167 
Lambcrton,  Commander,  459 
Lancaster,  268 

Landais,  Captain,  appointed,  23 
Langdon,  John,  4 
Langdon,  Miss  Mary,  35 
Langhome,  Captain,  213 
Larch,  124 

Laurens,  Colonel  Henry,  210 
Lawrence,   Captain    James,    in 

command     of      Hornet,     55; 

blockades    Bonne    Citoyenne^ 
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Lawrence.  Capt.  J. — Cont'd 
56;  escapes  from  Montagu, 
57;  fight  with  Peacock,  58-59; 
returns  home,  and  reception 
in  New  York,  60;  aids  in 
destruction  of  Philadelphia, 
109,  119 

Lawrence,  her  building,  241; 
Perry  takes  command,  243; 
brought  out  of  Niagara  River, 
244;  mustering  a  crew  for, 
245;  preparation  for  battle, 
246;  the  fight  with  British 
fleet,  247-251;  the  letters  to 
Harrison  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  252;  the  results  of  the 
victory,  253;  she  is  sold,  254; 
the  second  Lawrence,  255 

Laws,  Alexander,  Midshipman, 
aids  in  destro)ring  the  Phila- 
delphia, 109,  III 

League  Island,  358 

Leander,  174 

Lear.  Colonel  Thomas,  140 

Lee,  I 

Lee,  Commander,  281 

Lee,  General  Charles,  10 

Lee.  General  Robert  E.,  353 

Lee,  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  134 

Lee,  R.  H.,  4 

Lee.  S.  P..  348 

Lehigh,  341 

Leutze.  Capt.  H.  C,  442 

Levant  captured  by  Constitu- 
tion, 171,  175 

Lexington,  236 

Lexington,  7-8;  sails  for  France, 
45  captured  by  Alert,  46; 
fight  with  Roebuck,  81,  208 

Lexington,  battle  of,  i 

Leyden,  attack  on  Nipe  Bay,  98 

Lincoln,  President,  273,  313, 
401,  402 

Linnet,  258 


Little  Belt,  246,  247,  250 

Liverpool,  fight  with  Wasp  and 
galleys,  81-82;  208 

Livingston,  Mr.,  177 

Logue,  D.  C,  317 

Long,  Secretary.  447.  455,  465, 
468.  470,  471 

Longfellow,  his  poem  on  Enter- 
prise-Boxer fight,  122;  his 
nephew.  Midshipman  Wads- 
worth,  144 

Longshaw,  Assistant  -  Surgeon, 

355 

Lopez,  President,  265 

Lord  Salisbury,  declaration  in 
Parliament,  105 

Louis  XVI.,  encoiu-aged  to  ac- 
knowledge independence  of 
United  States,  9 ;  induced  to 
consider  overtures  from 
United  States  Commissioners, 
19;  purchases  the  Duras  for 
Jones,  23;  invests  Jones  with 
order  of  military  merit,  37 

Louisiana,  420 

Loup-Cervier,  67 ;  Wasp*s  name 
changed  to,  89 

Lovell,  General.  285 

Low,  Captain  William  W.,  431 

Lowe,  Lieutenant  John,  383 

Lowndes,  Captain  Charles.  267 

Luce.  Capt.  S.  B.,  308,  327 

Lull,  Capt.  E.  P..  308 

Lyman,  Mr.,  232 

Lynde,  Capt.  W.  F.,  417 

Lyon,  Captain  Henry  W.,  462 

M 

Macdonough,  Thomas,  aids  in 
destroying  Philadelphia,  109; 
capture  of  Tripolitan  gun- 
boats, 114;  the  battle  of  Lake 
Champlain,  257-261 
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Macedonian,  in  Decatur's  squad- 
.  ron,  62;  blockaded  at  New 
London,  65,  66,  67;  J.  Jones 
ordered  to  command,  89; 
193,  194;  her  capture  by  the 
United  States,  202-204;    268 

Machias,  379 

Mackenzie,  Lieutenant  -  Com- 
mander A.  S..  308 

Maclay.  E.  S.,  296 

Afagnifique,  37 

Mahan,  Commander  A.  T.,  96 

Mahopac,  349 

Maine,  built  at  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  432 ;  sent  to  Key  West, 
433;  blown  up  at  Havana, 
434'  4351  court  of  inquiry, 
436;  finding  of  court,  437; 
President  McKinley's  Mes- 
sage, 438;  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, 439—440;  the  second 
Maine,  441;  description  of, 
442 

Mallory,  S.   B.,  311,  312,  358, 

377.  378.  396.  400 

Alanassas,  282 

Manhattan,  295,  305,  427 

Manley,  John,  i 

Mann,  Mr.,  attack  on  Deme,  51 

Manners,  Captain  William,  91 

Manning,  97 

Manzanillo,  attack  on,  79 

Alarblehead,  475,  477 

Marchand,  Captain  John  B.,  295 

Af arietta,  466,  467,  468,  469,  470 

Marine  Committee,  4,  5,  10,  11, 
12, 133 

Marine  Corps,  5 

Manx,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Adolph,  436 

Alarquis  de  la  Ilabana,  378 

Marquis  del  Duero,  454,  455 

Alars,  123;  captured  by  Enter- 
prise, 210 


Marston,  Captain,  318 

Alaryland,  179 

Massachusetts,  181,  463,  480, 
485,  486 

Alastico,  captured  by  Enter- 
prise, 108;  taken  in  to  destroy 
the  Philadelphia ,  1 09- 112,  124 

Mayflower,  474 

Maynard.  Acting  Lieutenant 
John,  wounded  in  fight  with 
Sera  pis,  27 

Mayo,  Commodore  Isaac,  178 

Mazouda,  195 

McCall.  Lieutenant,  120;  as- 
stuncs  command  of  Enter- 
prise, 121 

McCalla.  Commander  Bowman 
H.,  in  command  of  Enter- 
prise, 128 

McCauley,  Captain,  342,  393 

McCauley,  J.  M.,  308 

McClellan,  General.  272,  273, 
274.  401,  479 

McCormick,  Commander  A.  H., 
240,  465 

McCulloch,  446,  449,  450 

McDermott,  Lieut.  E.  G.,  423 

McDonald,  Lieutenant,  leads 
boarders  in  fight  with  Hornet, 

69 

McDougal.  6 

McKean.  Commodore,  270 
McKinley,  President,  438.  444 
Mc Knight,    Acting  Lieutenant, 

returning  home    from  Essex, 

94.  218.  224,  '232 
McNair,  Rear-Admiral,  444,  445 
AIcRae,  378 
Alellish,  captured  by  J.  P.  Jones, 

17 
Alerrimac,    183,    234,    263,    292, 
311,  312.  316.  319.  320.  321, 
322.  323,  324,  325,    330;    the 
first  ship,  392;   sunk  at  Nor- 
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Merrimac — Continued 

folk,  393,  394;  raised  and 
reconstructed,  395 ;  comes 
down  to  Newport  News,  396; 
attacks  the  Cumberland  and 
Congress,  397,399;  dismay  at 
the  North,  400-402;  arrival 
of  the  Monitor,  403 ;  the  fight, 
404;  returns  to  Norfolk,405; 
is  destroyed,  406, 420, 422,489 

Meshoba  captured  by  Philadel- 
phia, 139 

Metacomet,  294,  300,  302,  303, 
306,  425,  426 

Meyers,  Paymaster  Henry,  378 

Miami,  271 

Miller,  Captain  Joseph  N.,  431 

Milligan,   Chief   Engineer,   482, 

483 
Minerva,  210,  211 
Minnesota,  318,  322.  323,  349, 

392.  396,  399.  403,  489 

Mississippi,  271,  281,  282,  284, 
286,  291 

Mississippi  (Confed.)  420 

Missouri,  441 

Mitchell,  Flag  Officer,  358 

Mix.  M.  P..  195 

Mobile,  430 

Mohawk,  268 

Molr\'.  Master  J.  R.,  423 

Monadnock,  349 

Monitor,  262.  275,  310;  her 
building.  313;  John  L.  Wor- 
den  in  command.  314;  descrip- 
tion, 315;  leaves  New  York, 
317  ;  voyage  to  Hampton 
Roads,  31S;  her  arrival,  319; 
her  fight  with  the  Merrimac, 
320-323;  the  result  of  the 
contest.  324;  loss  of  the  Mon- 
itor, 326-327.  489 

Monongahcia,  291,  302,  303,  304, 
306.  426.  427 


Monroe,  llayoir,  985 

Montagu,  meets  the  Hornet,  57, 

Montauk,  332,  336.  341 

Monterey,  461 

Montezuma,  184,  217,  218,  220 

Montgomery,  474 

Mont$norencie,  380 

Montojo,  Admiral,  452,  457 

Moran,  Captain,  65 

Morgan,  294,  425,  426 

Morris,  Charles,  aids  in  destroy- 
ing the  Philadelphia,  109; 
first  gains  deck  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1 1 1 ;  relieved  by  Preble, 

138.  19s 

Morris,  Lieutenant,  shot  on  Con- 
stitution, 159.  160 

Morris,  Lieutenant  George  U., 

397 
Morris,     Capt.     H.     W..     281. 

326 
Morris,  Commodore  R.  V.,  190 
Morse,  F.  H.,  362 
Moscow  captured  by  Hornet,  74 
Mosquito,  7 

Midlany,  Captain,  302,  426 
Murray,  Captain  Alexander,  190, 

191 

N 

Nadawasco,  347 

Nahant,  332,  333,  341 

Nancy,  prize  to  the  Lee,  2 

Nan  emend,  358 

Nansltan,  446,  460 

Nantes,  Dolphin  sails  from.  9; 
Ranger  arrives  at,  18;  Re- 
prisal sails  from,  45 

Nantucket,  332 

Napoleon  HI.,  328 

Nash,  Captain,  232 

Naugatuck,  325,  326 
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Nautilus,  125;  enters  port  of 
Tangier,  139,  140,  144,  148, 
242 

Neal,  Lieutenant,  192 

Nelson  (brig),  170 

Nelson,  Horatio,  63,  244 

Nereyda,  217 

Newark,  486 

Newcastle,  170,  174,  175 

New  Ironsides,  313,  328;  her 
building,  329;  is  commis- 
sioned, 330 ;  arrivesoff  Charles- 
ton, 33  I ;  engages  Fort  Sumter, 
332,  336;  attacks  Fort  Wag- 
ner, 337;  the  ship  in  action, 
338-339 ;  attacks  Sullivan's 
Island,  340, 341 ;  assault  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  342-343;  the 
Ironsides  torpedoed,  344,  346; 
the  Housatonic  sunk,  347; 
goes  to  Fort  Fisher,  348;  first 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  349- 
350;  second  attack  and  cap- 
tiu-e  of  the  works,  351-355; 
Admiral  Porter's  report,  356; 
returns  to  Hampton  Roads, 
357;  returns  to  Philadelphia, 
and  is  burned.  358 

New  Orleans,  475,  478,  486 

Newport,  15 

Newry,  8 

Newton,  Isaac,  317 

Newton,  J.  T.,  264,  265 

New  York,  in  Mediterranean 
squadron,  107;  enters  port  of 
Tangier,  139;  181,  436,  474, 
475,  478,  480,  481 

New  Zealander,  221 

Niagara,  243,  246,  247,  248,  249, 
250,  251,  253.  489 

Nichols,  Lieut.  E.  F.,  283 

Nicholas,  Captain,  14 

Nicholas,  Captain  John  S.,  195 

Nicholson,  John  B.,  203,  206 


Nicholson,  J.  W.  A.,  295 

Nicholson,  Samuel,  9;  to  com- 
mand Constitution,  131;   134 

Nicholson,  Commander  W.  C, 
242 

Nictheroy,  468,  469,  470 

Nightingale t  261 

Nocton,  214 

Norfolk,  183,  186 

Norris,  Otho,  75 


O'Bannon,  Lieutenant,  attack 
on  Deme,  51 

O'Brien,  Captain  Richard, 
writes  from  Algiers,  129 

Octorara,  306 

Odenheimer,  Lieutenant,  230 

Ohio,  243,  441 

Olney,  Joseph,  6 

Olympia,  built  at  San  Francisco, 
443;  description  of,  444; 
Dewey  takes  command  of 
squadron,  445;  he  purchases 
coal,  446;  war  is  declared 
with  Spain,  447 ;  preparations 
for  action,  448;  the  fleet 
starts  for  Philippines,  449; 
passes  in  by  Corregidor,  450; 
the  bay  fight,  451-454;  com- 
pletes the  destruction  of  Span- 
ish fleet,  455;  honors  for 
Dewey,  456;  a  comparison  of 
the  two  fleets,  457  ;  dip- 
lomatic troubles,  459-460; 
leaves  for  home,  461 ;  arrives 
in  New  York,  late  service,  462 

Oneida,  271,  281,  282,  287,  295, 
426 

Ontario,  193,  205 

Ontario,  Lake,  242,  243,  254 

Oregon,  built  at  San  Francisco, 
463;     described,    464;     com- 
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Oregon — Continued 
missioned  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Bar- 
ker, 465;  ordered  to  join 
Atlantic  squadron,  466;  coals 
in  Straits  of  Magellan,  467; 
arrives  at  Rio  Janeiro,  468; 
sails  for  West  Indies,  469, 470; 
arrives  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  471; 
congratulated  by  Secretary  of 
Navy,  472;  joins  Sampson's 
fleet,  473;  goes  to  Santiago, 
474;  blockade  of  that  port, 
4751  engages  the  forts,  476; 
occupies  Guantanamo,  477; 
General  Shafter  arrives,  478; 
the  darkest  day,  479;  Samp- 
son goes  to  confer  with  Shaf- 
ter, 480;  the  Spanish  fleet 
comes  out,  481;  the  fight, 
482;  the  chase  of  the  Colon, 
483;  the  great  victory,  484; 
the  outcome  of  the  fight,  485 ; 
joins  the  Eastern  squadron, 
486;  returns  to  the  Pacific. 
487 

Ossipee,  295,  306,  428,  429 

Owasco,  271,  277 


Packet,    Lieutenant    John    H., 

246 
Page.  Genl.  R.  L.,  293,  301 
Page.  Commander  T.  Jefferson, 

197 
Pallas,  23.  25,  26,  36 
Palmer.  Commander  James  S., 

379.380 
Palmer,  Fleet  Surgeon,  429 
Palmetto  State,  331 
Panther,  477 
Parades.   Commodore  Jos6    de, 

484 
Parker.  Captain  Foxhall  A.,  178 


Parker,  Commodore  F.  A.,  260 

Parker,  Lieutenant,  165 

Parrot t,  Conunander  E.  G.,  349 

Passaic,  332,  341 

Patapsco,  332 

Patterson,  Capt.  D.  T.,  176.  206 

Patilding,  Commodore,  207,  312, 

393 

Paulding,  James  K.,  Secretary 
of  Navy,  74 

Pawnee,  268,  393,  394 

Peabody,  George,  307 

Peacock,  fight  with  Hornet,  58- 
62;  chased  by  Cor wu'a//t5,  71; 
73,  95,  206 

Peake,  Captain,  commander  of 
Peacock,  58;  flogs  American 
seamen.  61 

Pearson,  Captain  Richard,  fight 
with  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
26,  27,  29,  30,  31-33,  34; 
transferred  from  Serapis,  36 

Pembina,  296 

Pendergrast,  Lieutenant,  398 

Penguin  captured  by  Hornet, 
68-71 

Pensacola,  268,  271,  285 

Percival.  Captain  John.  178 

Perkins,  Lieutenant-Command- 
er George,  295,  305,  306.  308 

Perrin .  Master  H .  \V . .  423 

Perr>*,  Commodore  M.  C.  260. 
265.  269 

Perr>'.  Oliver  Hazard,  sketch 
of.  241;  ordered  to  Lake 
Ontario.  242;  arrives  at  Erie. 
243:  gets  vessel  down  Ni- 
agara River,  244;  asks  for 
men,  245;  the  fight  on  Lake 
Erie.  246-251;  his  famous 
letters.  252;  result  of  his  vic- 
tor>',  253;  receives  thanks  of 
Congress,  and  his  death,  254; 
257 
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Peter,  44 

Petrel,  384.  446.  451,  459 
Phelps.  Gen.  G.  W.,  273 
Philadelphia,  Biddle  ordered  to, 
73;  in  Mediterranean   squad- 
ron, 107;  plan  to  destroy,  108; 
her  loss,  139,  140;   257 
Plurhe,  fight  with  Essex,  223- 

Pickering,  183 

Pickering,   Commander  C.   W., 

359.  360 
Picking,  Commander  H.  E.,  371 
Pictou,  168 
Pillsbury,  Commander  John  E., 

462 
Pinckney,  183 
Pinckney,   Charles  Cotesworth, 

184 
Pinola,  271,  281,  296 
Pique.  168 
Plattsburg  Bay,  258 
Pltitott,  481,  485 
Plymouth,  394 
Pocahontas,  268 
Poic tiers,  74,  89 
Poinsett,  Consul,  231 
Policy,  217,  218,  220 
Ponton,  77 
Popplewell,  Mr.,  30 
Porcupine.  246,  250 
Porter.  474,  475 
Porter,  Commodore  David,  55, 

211,  234,  263.  264 
Porter,  David  D.,  178,  187,  234, 

239,  269,  270,  277,  284,  289, 

348.  349.  350.  351.  354,  356. 

357 
Porter,  Lieut.  H.  B.,  355 
Porter,  John  L.,  395 
Porter,  William    D.,    235,    239, 

415.  417,  418 
Port  Royal,  295,  302 
Portsmouth,  183,  271 


Potemkin,  Prince,  assigns  Paul 
Jones  to  squadron  of  Kher- 
son, 40;  his  jealousy  of  Paul 
Jones,  41 

Potter,  Lieutenant-Commander 
E.  E.,  349 

Potter,  Lieutenant-Commander 
W.  P.,  436 

Potter,  Midshipman,  34 

Preble,  258 

Preble,  Commander,  197 

Preble,  Commodore  Edward,  50, 
95.  113,  116,  137,  138,  140, 
141,  143,  144,   145,  211.  242, 

369 

Preble,  Edward  E.,  369 

Preble,  Lieut.  G.  H.,  281 

President,  52;  chases  the  Belvi- 
dera.  53-54;  67,  69;  sent  to 
Algiers,  106;  returns  to  the 
United  States.  107;    130,  201 

Preston,  Lieut.  S.  W.,  342 

Prevost,  Sir  George,  257.  259 

Pride,  124 

Prince,  Black,  11 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  448 

Princeton,  488 

Proctor,  Senator  Redfield,  444 

Providence,  7,  15,  17,  48 

Providence,  New,  15 

Put-in-Bay.  245,  252 

Putnam.  Consul,  362 

Q 

Quay,  Senator,  455 
Queen  Charlotte,  246,  247 
Queen  of  the  West,  237,  288,  410, 

411,  412,  415 
Quincy,  Mr.,  327 


Radford,  Commodore  William, 
348,  349.  356.  357.  397 


^^■^Sio^^^^^^J       Index   ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H         Rainbow,  173 

Retali4xtion,  190                  ^^^^^H 

^^^H         HalHgh,    sails   for    Frmice,   4a: 

Retfmge,  343                        ^^^^^H 

^^^H              escapes  from  British  fleet,  43 ; 

Revolutionary  War,  8              ^^^H 

^^H              209,  397,  39S.  399,  A^s.  445* 

Re>Tiolds,    Rear*Adjntral    Wil-     ^M 

^^H 

Mam,  431                                         H 

^^^H           Ramage.  Lieutenant »  75 

Rhind,  Commander  A.  C,  33a       H 

^^^ft          Ramiiii^s,  Hard^r's  aagship.  63. 

Rhoik  Island,  336                                 H 

^^H 

,  Rhode  Island.  3,  10                           H 

^^^H          Randall.  Arthur,  calls  for  quar- 

Richmond,    184.    186,   338,    tth^     ™ 

^^^1              t^. 

271,    aSi,    2S3.   aS7,   agi,   393, 

^^^H          Randolph,  Captain*  376 

294.  395.  306.  4T3.  430 

^^^H          Ranger,  Jones  ordered  to  cora- 

Richmond  (Confederate) »  358 

^^^^H              mand,  iS;  takes  her  to  L'Ori- 

Ridgely.  Commodore  0.  C,  195 

^^^^B             £fit,  ig;  cruises  in  Irish  Chan- 

1  Roaeh.  WiOiam,  228                          ^ 

^^^H             siel,  ao;   fight  with  the  Drake, 

1  /?tJarto^^,  318,  393,396,  397^399,     H 

^^^^M             3 1 ;  appears  ofJ  Brest.  2^  \  her 

489                                                     ■ 

^^^^1             ^^.  35 1  captured  at  Charles- 

Rockendorff.  Commodore    Wil-      H 

^^^^H              ton.    41:     second     Ranger, 

liam.  198 

^^^B 

'  Rodger^,     Admiral     C.    R.     R           , 

^^^H         Ransom,  Lieut,  G,  11,,  aSi 

33>                                                      d 

^^^^M          Kappa^uimtock,  361 

Rodgers,  Lieut.  G.  W.,  179.  187.      ■ 

^^^H          RaUksnake,  133 

iSS.  33^.  339                                     ■ 

^^^H          Head.  Lieut.  C,  W.,  499.  410 

Rodgers.  Commodore  John,  52,      H 

^^^H          Read.  George  C,  t6o,  tg$ 

53.  SS^  i4S<  H^.  ao'*  aiJ               ■ 

^^^^^Read,    Lieut,   J,  J..    34S.   445* 

Rodgers,  Captain  John,  33 §             fl 

J^^^^^ 

Rodney,  Admiral,  356 

Read.  Pa}rniastcr  John,  334 

Roebuck.  48;    engagement  with 

Reed.  Sergeant  William ,  134 

Delaware  galleys,  81-84 

Reeder.    Commander    William, 

Roosevelt.  Theodore,  445 

509 

Roscannel    Point,   Jones'«  fieet 

Rees,  Lieutenant,  453 

anchors  off,  a  2 

Rema  Mercedes,  476                       ' 

Rose,  219 

Remejr,  George  E..  34a,  47  a 

Rousseau,  Captain  L.,  376,  378 

Renomm^e,  166 

Raver,  307 

Renshaw,     Lieutenant    James, 

Rowan,  Captain,  337,  341,  344, 

takes  command  of  Enterprise, 

347 

133 

Rowe,  Midshipman  John,  aids  in 

Rtprisai,   7-9:    cruise  in  West 

destroying   the   Philadelphia, 

Indies,   44;     takes   Benjamin 

tog 

Franklin  to  France,  45 ;  cruise 

Rowland.  Thomas  F,,  314 

on  Irish  coast  and  is  lost  off 

Rtidd,  Captain  John.  178 

Newfoundland.  46 

Russell,  Lieutenant  Charles,  134 

Resaiution  captured  by  Hornet, 

Russell,  Lieut,  J.  H,,  283 

57 

Ruyter,  Admiral,  369 
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Sabine t  268 

Sachem,  7 

Sackett's  Harbor,  241,  243 

Sally,  136 

Saltonstall,  Captain  Dudley,  6, 

12,  50 

Sampson,  W.  T.,  436,  472,  473, 
474.  475.  476.  478.  479»  480, 
484 

Sanders.  Lieutenant,  192 

Sandwich,  135,  137 

San  Jacinto,  383 

Saratoga,  the  first  vessel,  256; 
the  second  ship,  257;  Mac- 
donough  builds  her,  258;  the 
battle  on  Lake  Champlain, 
259,  260;  the  third  Saratoga, 
261;  372 

Sargeant,  Hosea,  249 

Sartine,  M.  de,  23 

Saturn,  232 

Scammel,  183 

Scharf's  History,  342,   344, 

355 

Schley,  W.  S.,  240, 473, 474, 475, 
480,  483 

Scindia,  486 

Sciota,  271,  283,  384 

Scorpion,  79,  243 

Scudder,  John,  65 

Sea  Bird,  385 

Seabury,  Benjamin,  60 

Sebago,  296 

Selfridge,  Conunander  Thomas 
O.,  126 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  20 

Selma,  294,  302,  303,  425,  426 

Seminole,  295 

Semmes,  Captain  Raphael,  363, 
364.  365.  367.  368,  376,  377, 
378,  380,  381.  383,  384,  z^S* 
386.  387.  388,  389.  390 


Serapis,  16,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 

3i»36 
Seringapatam,  221,  222,  233,  234 
Serrat,  Acting  Master    George, 

246 
Shafter,  General,  98,  478,  479, 

481.  485 
Shannon,  119, 122, 148,  158,  213 
Shark,  44 
Shaw,    Lieutenant    John,    100, 

loi,  104,  204 
Shepard,  Commander  Edwin  M., 

126 
Shepard.  Commander  E.  U.,  180 
Shirley,  John  T.,  407 
Shubrick,  Lieut.  J.  F.,  58,  174, 

192 
Shubrick,   Commodore   W.    B., 

265 
Shufeldt,    Conunander    R.    W.. 

307 

Sicard,  Rear- Admiral  Montgom- 
ery, 433.  436 

Sigsbee,    Captain    Charles    D., 

371.433.  434,  435.  436 
Simpson,  Captain.  341 
Sinclair,  Lieutenant  Arthur,  383 
Sir  A  ndrew  Hammond,  221,  222, 

232.  233.  234 
Siren,  no.  112,  125 
Sistoa,  Captain,  459 
Smith,  Lieut.  A.  N.,  281 
Smith,  Captain  John,  211 
Smith,  Commodore  Joseph,  281 
Smith,    Lieutenant   Joseph    B., 

397.  398 
Smith,  Commander  M.,  281 
Smith,  Richard,  139 
Smith.  Commander  William,  397 
Smoot,  Captain  J.,  207 
Sol  way  Frith,  20 
Somers,  243,  246,  247,  250 
Somers,   Lieutenant,    115,    139, 

143 
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Southerner,  197 

Spark,  193 

Spitfire,  193 

Sprague,  Consul  H.  P.,  196 

Stack.  Edward,  31 

Stackpole.  Captain,  66,  67 

Stansbur>'. ,  6 

Stanton,  Edwin  M..  271,  273. 
402 

Stanton,  Captain  O.  F.,  180,  431 

Statira.  66 

Stedman,  E>r.  C.  E..  334-335 

Stellwagen.  Capt.  H.  S..  197 

Sterett.  Lieutenant,  in  com- 
mand of  Enterprise.  104:  cap- 
tures Tripoli.  107 

Stevens.  Ed^-in.  310 

Stevens.  H.  K..  239,  416 

Stevens.  Thomas  H..  295.  342 

Stevens.  R.  L..  310 

Stewart.  Charles,  in  command  of 
Enterprise,  104:  112,  139;  in 
command  of  Constitution,  167 ; 
captures  Pictou.  168;  escapes 
from  British  fleet.  169;  cap- 
tures Cyane  and  Levant.  170- 
174:  escapes  British  fleet. 
175:    17S.  192.  195.  206 

Stimcrs.  A.  C.  317 

St«x:kton.    Commodore    R.    F.. 

311 
Stoddart.  Benjamin.  133 
Stoddcr.  Louis  X..  ;i7.  321 
Stone.  Cartain  William.  47.  4S. 

49 
StcKc^^zy..  celivered  to  our  gov- 

emrr.er.:.  06:  4^1 
Storer.  Car  tain  George  W..  105 
Strahan.  Sir  Richard.  13S 
Strirlin?.  CommMoreC.  K..  267 
Strirling.   Lieutenant  John  M.. 

;-  > 

5:    J-^ii -:»:.--/.  572.  306.  399 
5;.  L:uis.  :-.  roS 


St.  Paul,  473 

Strong,  General.  336 

Stmistrum,  M.  T.,  317 

Sumter  (ram).  289 

Sumter.  196,  197.  269.  359,  360. 
375:  purchased  at  New  Or- 
leans. 378;  escapes  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  379;  ba^.es 
the  Iroquois.  380:  arrives  at 
Gibraltar  and  is  sold.  381 

Surprise,  fight  with  Roebuck,  81 

Susannah,  170 

Susquelianna,  357 

SuxL'anee,  477.  478,  480 

Switzerland.  292 

Sybil,  210 

S>'monds,  Commander,  466.  467 


Talbot,  Commodore  Silas.  104, 

134.  135,  136.  242 
Tallahassee,  355 
Tampico,  Hornet  lost  off.  75 
Tat  nail.    Commander    J..    260, 

5^s-  376-  405 

Taylor.  Commander  A..  260.  261 
Taylor.  Capt.  H.  C.  in  command 
of    hidiana.    75;     on    Cuban 
coast.  •  7:  261 
Taylor.  William  Vigneron.  242 
Tecumseh.   253.    294.    298.   299, 

300.  306.  424.  425 
Tcfticrario.  46S.  469 
Temple.  Capt.  W.  G..  430 
Teni^Jos,  16S.  169 
Tennessee.  U.  S.  S..  296 
Tennessee   (ram).  299.  301.  302, 
303.  304.  305.  306,  40S:    de- 
scription   of.    41S.    422;     her 
officers.  423:    Admiral  Buch- 
anan's speech,  424:    the  Te- 
cumseh   blown    up,   425:    at- 
tacked bv  the  Federal  fleet. 
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Tennessee— Continued 

426-438;  her  surrender,  429; 
goes  to  New  Orleans,  430;  the 
M-Td  Tennessee,  4^Q\  her  ser- 
vice, 431 

Terry.  Genera!  Alfred.  351,  353. 

357 
'  Texas,  t8t,  475,  481 

Texel,  the,  Jones's  fleet  arrives 

in,  36 
Thatcher*    Commodore    Henry 

K.,  196*  197 
Thelis,  199,  2 1 1 
Thompson,  Richard,  pressed  by 

Peacock,  61 
Thorn*    Midshipman   Jonathan* 

aids  in  destroying  the  Phito' 

delphia,  log 
Thornton,  Lietitenant  James  S., 

361.  368*  369,  371 
Thomas.  Rear- Admiral,  207 
Three  Brothers,  prize  to  Wasp,  93 
Tigress,  243,  246,  250 
Tilton*  Commander  E.  F.,  560 
Tom  Bou'iine,  a  cartel,  jt 
Toombs*  Engineer*  345 
Toral,  General,  485 
Torch,  tg3 
Torpedo,  158 
Townsend*  Commander  Robert, 

Transfer,  no 

Trenchard*  Capt.  S.  D„  326 

Trepassy,  3  10 

Trescott.  Master's  Mate,  339 

Tripoli,  war  with.  104;  declared 

in  blockade,  140;  attack  upon, 

I4'-I44    ' 
Tripoli,    Bashaw    of,     104-105; 

holds  Bainbridge  prisoner,  106 
Trippe,  243,  ^46 
Trippe,    Lieutenant,    encounter 

with  a  Turk.  115;  in  command 

of  Enter  prist',  i  j  7 


Truxton,  Commodore,  toi,  186; 

captures /ttSttrgcTi^^,  188,  189 
Tucker,  Captain,  fight  with  £j- 

sex,  223-234 
Tucker.  Commodore,  343 
Tunis,  Bey  of,  104,  105 
Turner,  Captain.  177 
Turner,  Lieutenant  Daniel,  246 
Turner,    Commander    Thomas, 

a6o,  331,  332 
Tuscaloosa,  385 
Tu^cantra,  360,  38 1 
Tycoon,  3B6 
Tyler,  236,  388,  41O1  A^i>  41^ 

U 

Unadilla,  333 

Unicorn,  209 

Union  captured  by  Bon  Homme 
Ricltard,  25 

United  Colonies,  6 

United  States,  blockaded  at  New 
London  by  British  squadron, 
62,  65,  66,  67;  130,  183;  her 
first  cruise,  199;  captures 
French  privateers,  300;  De- 
catur in  command,  201;  cap- 
tures Afaccdonia  n,  202-203; 
returns  home  with  her  pri^e, 
204;  serves  against  Tripoli, 
205;  Hull  in  command,  206; 
returns  home  from  South 
America,  206;  Jones  hoists 
American  flag  at  Monterey, 
207;  sketch  of  Commodore 
Barry  J  208-210 

Upshur,  Commander  John  H., 
26] 

Upton,  Captain,  idS 


Valcour,  battle  of,  99^1©© 
Van  Brunt,  Captain,  319 
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Van  Buren,  President,  177 

Vanderbilt,  325.  405 

Van  Dom.  General,  239,  410, 
416 

Van  Tromp,  369 

Varuna,  271,  281,  282,  284 

Vaughan,  Daniel,  6 

Velasco^  454 

Vengeance,  purchased  for  Jones's 
fleet,  cruise  in  English  Chan- 
nel, 25-26;  combat  with  Con^ 
stellcUion,  189-190 

Vesuxfitis,  477 

Virginia,  186,  358,  395.  396,  400 

Vis. 

Vixen,  125,  140,  144,  475 

Vizcaya,  434,  481,  483 

Von  Diederich.  Admiral,  460 

W 

Wabash,  349,  489 

Wachusett,  370 

Wadsworth.  Capt.  A.  S.,  195 

Wadsworth.  Midshipman  Henry , 
blown  up  in  Intrepid,  143 

Wainwright.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander R..  435 

Waldo.  S.  Putnam.  Life  and 
Character  of  ^tepfwn  Decatur, 
64 

Walke.  Captain  Henr\',  410.  41 1, 
412 

Walker.  216 

Walker.  Commander  Asa.  445 

Walker.  Mr.  Rawson.  453 

Walker.  Commander  W.  S.,  260 

Wallace,  Commodore,  14 

Wallace.  Captain.  200 

Wallingford.  Lieutenant,  killed 
in  R^Kgcr- Drake  engagement. 
21 

Ward.  Lieutenant  A.,  in  com- 
mand of  iri25r».  97 


Warner,  Elisha,  6 
Warren.  Admiral.  192 
Warrington,  Commodore  Lewis, 

Washington.  General.  1,12.  132 

Wasp,  7-10,  52:   Biddle  ordered 
to,  73;    piurhased  and  joins 
Hopkins's  fleet,  80;    destroys 
a  prize,  81;    chased  by  Roe- 
buck, 83;  aids  the    Delaware 
galleys,  85;  the  second  1 1*0:?^ 
built.   86;    Capt.     J.   Jones's 
cruise    in   West     Indies.   86 
combat   with    Frolic,    87-S8 
capttired    by    Poictiers,    89 
third  Wasp  built.  89;  sails  un 
der  J.  Blakely,  90;  captures 
the  Reindeer,  91;    fight  with 
the    Avon,   92,   93  ;    Blakely 
ordered  to  command.  95;  the 
fourth    Wasp,   96;     the   fifth 
Wasp,    96:     her    ser\'ice    on 
coast  of  Cuba,  97-98 

Water  Witch,  265 

Waters.     Lieutenant      Kerwin, 
121 

Watson.  John  C.  297.  4S6 
I  Watson.  Lieut.  J.  M..  125 
;  Weaver.  Lieutenant,  14 

Weaver.  Thomas,  6 

Webber.  J.  J.  X..  317 

Weeha-iiken.  ss^-  333*  334.  335* 
33^'  339'  340.  341.  346 

Weeks.  Lieutenant,  killed.  Si 

Weitzel.  Godfrey.  278.  350 

Welles.  Commander  C.  H..  205 

Welles.  Secretar\-  Gideon.   iq6. 
269.  312.  34S.  351.  362.  402 

We  St  field,  271 

Weyler.    Captain-General.    433, 
434 

Wharton.  Lieut.  A.  D..  301,  423, 
424 
I  WTieeler,  General,  485 
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Whipple,  Abraham,  6 

White,  Commander  George  B., 

371 
Whiting,  General,  352 
Whitney.  W.  H.,  261 
Wickes,   Capt.    L.,   8;   in   com- 
mand of  Reprisal^  44;    cruise 
with  Lexington,  45;   loses  the 
Lexington^  46 
Wilde,   Captain   George   F.    F., 

487 
Wildes,  Captain  Frank,  446 
Wilkes.  Captain  Charles  C,  195, 

272 
Wilkinson,  Lieut.  J.,  75,  206 
Wilkinson,  Spencer,  377 
William,  57;  prize  to  Jovo,  164 
Williams,  General,  287,  289 
Williams.   Lieutenant-Comman- 
der E.  P.,  342 
Williamson.  William  P.,  394 
Wilmer.  Lieutenant,  230 
Wilmington,  attack  on  Manzan- 

illo,  79 
Wilson.  H.  W..  369 
Wilson,  J.  D..  378,  383 
W^ilson,  Lieut.  J.  P.,  125 
Windward,  380 
Winnebago,  294.  295,  427 
Winona,  271 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Herbert,  373 
Winslow,  Captain  John  A.,  360, 
361,  362,  363,  365,  366,  368, 


370.  371.  372.  373»  386»  388. 

389 
Wissahickon,  271,  281,  332,  341 
Wompatuck,     79;      on     Cuban 

coast,  97 
Wood,  Commander  E.  P.,  445, 

449 
Wood,  Lieut.  S.  S.,  in  command 

of  Dupont,  75 
Woodbury,  Pa5anaster,  339 
Wool,  Major-General.  401 
Worden,  John  L.,  314,  317,  318, 

319,  321,  322.  323,  327,  332. 

402.  404 
Wright.  Lieut.  F.  W..  his  report 

on  Peacock's  crew,  60 
Wyandotte,  268 
W yenning,  307 


Yankee,  477,  486 

Yarmouth,  256 

Yamall,  Lieutenant  John  J.,  248 

Yates,  Lieut.  A.  R.,  297 

Yosemiie,  486 

Young,  Captain  John,  256 

Young,  Captain  Jonathan,  431 


Zantzinger,  Lieutenant,  75 
Zolby.  Rev.  Dr.,  30 
Zouave,  397 


The  United  States  Naval 
Academy 

Being  the  Yarn  of  the  American  Midshipman 
(Naval  Cadet)  showing  his  Life  in  the  old  Frigates 
and  Ships*of'the-Line,  and  then  at  the  Naval  School 
at  Annapolis;  and  how  that  Institution  became  a 
famous  Naval  College,  meanwhile  making  him  into 
the  most  Accomplished  and  Versatile  young  Sea- 
man in  the  World;  together  with  some  Reference 
to  the  Boys  best  suited  for  the  Navy,  and  what  they 
must  do  and  know  to  get  into  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  what  they  have  to  expect  while  there:  and  also 
many  Pictures,  all  properly  stopped  to  the  Yarn  as 
it  b  handsomely  paid  out. 

By  PARK  BENJAMIN 

Of  thf'  Clutof  1867 


8*-     Fully  Illustrated 


I2.50 


"Mr  Park  Benjamin  has  a  taste  for  historical  re- 
fearch  ;  he  is  a  practised  writer  ;  he  has  a  keen  sense  of 
bumor,  not  unduly  restrained  by  a  reverence  for  author^ 
ities,  and  be  has  a  lively  style  of  his  own.  Thus  he  is 
well  equipped  for  his  work,  and  has  been  able  to  weave 
a  somewhat  incongruous  and  not  altogether  enlivening 
tna^s  of  niaterial  into  an  interesting  narrative." — Arff^ 
and  Navy  Journal. 
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AMERICAN   HISTORY 

THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES 

By  Helen  Ainsue  Smith,  author  of  '*One  HBudred  Famous  Ameri- 
cans,'* etc.     3  vQlumes,  fuJly  illustrated.     Cloth,  $3.00,     Half  leather, 
gilt  top,  I  J*  50, 
**Th«  booki  are  lucid,  direci,  and  simple,  and  will  make  An  excellent  addldoii  to  mnj 

hictoricjJ  Ubf^f  cnndensiner  v  tbey  do,  with  in  two  valumci,  the  facts  for  urMch  the 

student  tnuM  ordi^uily  leardb  (m.^^TAt  imttriair. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

By  Edwtn  EitLE  Sparks,  Ph.D.,  author  of  *'The  Exi>uisian  ©f  the 
Americati  People/"  etc.     3  volumes,  ftilly  illustrated.     Cloth,  net  $3.70. 
Half  leather,  gilt  top,  tict  $3.20.     (Postage,  30C.) 
This  narrative  traces  Ihe  gradual  evolution  of  a  confederated  Republic 
under  the  laws  of  necessity  ;  acknowledges  that  radical  departures  have 
been  made  from  tirst  ideals  as  a  result  of  progress  ;  takes  into  coust&ut  con- 
sideration the  underlying  forces  of  heredity  and  environment.     In  brief, 
these  two  volumes  tell  the  story  of  the  United  States,     They  show  how  the 
phrase  '*  the  United  States  is  "  has  been  slowly  and  unconsciotisly  evolved 
in  the  process  of  time  from  the  early  practice  of  saying  *'  the  United  Suies 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

By  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  late  Secretary  American  Legation,  BraftL 
2  volumes^  fully  illusirated.  Cloth,  net  $2,70.  Half  leather,  gilt  top, 
net  $3.20.     (Postage,  30  cts,) 

*'  The  bcHok  b  a  varthy  addition  to  a  ^ri»  which  hat  included  a  number  pf  ^rse  cU» 
mono^^rmphs  ...  Tac  author *i  II utHah  b  dear  and  direct.  ...  He  tiftCK  ei^ceUeitt 
judgment  in  the  welection  and  arrangement  of  hi&  material,  and  he  CcUa  hit  UOfy  aA  one 
who  knows  the  fiory  well  \k\mvM  and  who  U  able  to  tnakc  it  pUdb  li>  his  rea4erm*  .  ^  . 
Few  worki  of  fiction  can  boast  of  more  undiluted  romance  than  can  he  dmsd  is  the  history 
of  South  America/* — Tkt  Pr{rttid*mct  y^ttrmii^ 

THE  STORY  OF  CANADA 

By  J.  G.  BouniNOT,  C.M.a,  LL.D.,  DX.L.  Fully  Ulnsti^teil,  with 
maps.     Clolh,  $1.50.     Half  leather,  gilt  top,  I1.75, 

"  Dr.  Bouriaot  haj  admirably  executed  hia  work.  .  ,  He  hav  been  iinpamaj  iin> 
eere,  loyal,  accurate,  and  deaF^ghted,  and  ht»  slmplidty  of  ftrle  and  vijpr  of  Lntdlect, 
joined  to  the  interest  of  the  itibjectj  make  the  book  of  eaceedinE  bene£t  xnd  iacerat  to  tlw 
DomhiiOn  of  Canada  and  to  tbe  Bndib  Empire.^' — Tkt  Cfitic* 


THE  STORY  OF  MEXICO 

Fully  illustrated 


Cloth,  f  [.so.     Half  lealher.  gilt 


By  Susan  Hale, 
lop,  $1.75. 

^^One  o|  the  most  fasdnating  of  the  leriet.  ,  .  .  tl  is  not  tao  much  to  tay  that  dc^ 
whenj  else  withlii  the  same  compast  will  be  found  so  clear,  accurate,  viTid^  uid  at  the  same 
time,  so  thotmighly  comprehensiv^c  a  fiarmtive  of  Mexico' i  past,  cofnbined  with  a  d&crip- 
don  of  her  future*  — Ritwi^^  Tm^^r.^n^ir 


-Biniffrt  Traz'tflfr. 


The  above  titles  are  takeo  from  the  *^  Story  of  the  Natioits 
Series/'  comprising  72  titles. 
Descriptive  circular  may  be  had  oil  appHcatloo^ 
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